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This Issue in Brief... 





QUITE THE MOST SIGNIFICANT (as well as the most 
unexpected) industrial relations events of 1948 is 
described in Cost-or-Livina Wace CLAUSES AND 
UAW-GM Pact (p. 1). The wage clauses of the 
new agreement contain an escalator formula based 
on changes in the BLS consumers’ price index. 
This in itself is not unprecedented. The new ele- 
ment in the agreement was an annual increment 
to the hourly wage rate—imbedded in the corpo- 
ration’s wage structure and unaffected by fluctu- 
ations in living costs—to improve standards of 
living. The corporation stated that this part of 
the wage increase was to assure “the worker that 
the buying power of his hour of work will increase 
as the Nation’s industrial efficiency improves.” 
The article, in addition to analyzing the agreement 
and ite immediate implications, traces the use of 
escalator wage-change clauses in the United States 
and in European countries. 


One effect of the agreement was to make the 
BLS consumers’ price index the subject of Nation- 
wide curiosity and almost microscopic scrutiny. 
This is not surprising. It is now possible that a 
!-point change in the index can affect the General 
Motors pay roll at the rate of between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 a year. Hence Toe CPI—A 
SumMARY OF Irs EssentiAL Features (p. 8) is 
presented to reevaluate the index in terms of 
what it is designed to measure, the techniques em- 
ployed in its construction, its weaknesses, what is 
likely to influence its movements, its components 
and their relative importance, and what is being 
done and what should be done to improve it. 


It might well be (and indeed frequently is) asked 
how alert the BLS is in keeping abreast of quality 
changes in the commodities priced. Postwar 
CHANGES IN THE QUALITY OF APPAREL (p. 34) is 
one of the types of answers which can be given. 
It provides a sort of natural history of the apparel 
industry since 1945, tracing in detail what has 
happened to wool, cotton, rayon, nylon, and silk 
fabrics, as well as leather and shoes. 











Federal workers too received a kind of cost-of. 
living adjustment in one of the closing actions of 
the Eightieth Congress. Classified employees 
received an across-the-board annual increase of 
$330, and postal workers, $450. Satarres 0 
FrepsraL EmpLoyees sy Masor Pay Gropps 
(p. 12) throws into relief the wage structure of 
Federal workers prior to the increases and (de. 
scribes the methods of determining their wag, 
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rates, the relative importance of the sever) ed 
group-types, and the distribution of employee; ee: 
by pay-fixing authority and salary range. “ | 

, , jurabl 

In an aging population the employment prob as 
lem and work experience of the older worker em 
warrant intensive and continuous study. A», an 
SENTEEISM AND INJuRY EXPERIENCE OF OLDE ‘tuati 
Workers (p. 16) examines the records of nearly aay 


18,000 factory workers in diverse industries 
Findings: older workers, once they were injured. 
took somewhat longer to recover, about their onl 
disadvantage; as age increased, absenteeism de 
creased; injury frequency rates compared favor 
ably with those for younger age groups; olde 
workers visited plant medical clinics less frequent 
ly for treatment of ailments not directly related 
to work injuries. 
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When the Monthly Labor Review announce! 
its changes in format and general reorganizatior 
in July 1947, it promised to develop a sectio 
devoted to discussions of techniques and method 
ologies applicable to Bureau series and speci: 
studies. Lasnor Force, EMPLOYMENT, AND UN 
EMPLOYMENT, 1929-39: Estimatina Meruops (| 
50) inaugurates such a section. BLS labor fore 
estimates for the depression decade are revise’ 
to provide comparability with the Bureau of th: 
Census monthly labor force series which com 
mences from 1940. The article describes th 
methods employed, and among other things shows 
for the 1929-39 period, the estimates of unem 
ployment made by BLS, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, the AFL, the CIO, the NICB, an 





























Robert Nathan (as published in the Social Securit ightic 
Bulletin). Five reasons are listed for the markeqmel $45 
differences between the revised BLS data an(iP 4 fc 

e 





earlier estimates: better population data in recet! 
years, a more modern concept of “gainful work: 
er,” revisions in BLS nonagricultural employmet 
estimates, better knowledge of variations in num 
bers of self-employed, and better bench marks. 
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Frew SERIOUS INTERRUPTIONS to production oc- 
yred during June 1948, one of the months of 
createst economic activity since the end of the 
var, A slight seasonal downturn in certain non- 
jyrable industries was more than offset by 


prob-™. .-reases in the outdoor industries. A number of 


‘orkey mportant wage agreements granting increases to 

AtfR orkers were reached, but a few unsettled wage 
LDER situations remained in industries of vital impor- 
early ance to the economy. The general level of prices 


‘tries ontinued upward, a number of price increases 
ured, following wage increases by certain producers. 
"Onl he new draft law is expected to have some im- 
n deM act (although limited) on the generally tight 


oy abor-market situation. 
Older 
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Wage Increases 


Although the General Motors agreement toward 
he end of May was the stimulus for a number of 
other important wage settlements, the principle 
of tying wage changes to changes in the cost of 
iving, as adopted in that contract, has not been 
venerally followed. Several automobile com- 
panies, in addition to Chrysler, signed 2-year 
ontracts raising wages by about 13 cents an hour. 
he United Rubber Workers (CIO) reached 
agreements with three major producers for wage 
ncreases of 11 cents an hour. In the electrical 
equipment industry, where union demands for 
nereases had been turned down a few months 
go, raises of 8 percent were given by two major 
producers. ‘The United Mine Workers received 
ncreases of $1 per day, in their new contract, in 
addition to a doubling of operator contributions 
0 the pension fund. One of the last acts of the 
Eightieth Congress was to pass yearly pay raises 
of $450 for the half million postal workers and of 
$330 for the 880,000 classified civil service workers. 

The Bureau’s preliminary estimate for gross 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing in 
mid-May was 129.9 cents, as compared with 129.1 
ents in April, reflecting increases granted in the 
former month. Average hours worked in man- 
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ufacturing industries remained practically un- 
changed in May at about 40 per week, while 
average weekly earnings were somewhat higher 
at $51.89. 

Disagreements over wages were still unsettled 
in some important industries at the end of June, 
principally steel, railroads, and shipping. Al- 
though steel workers under their present contract 
have no way to enforce their demands for wage 
increases, the industry was reported to be con- 
sidering voluntarily granting wage increases in 
view of the widespread raises at this time. In 
the two other industries the Government had 
exercised its authority to enjoin strikes, but the 
wage disputes still remained to be settled. 


Industrial Relations 


No strikes of national importance developed 
during the month, and the number of man-days 
lost due to work stoppages in June was less than 
in the past several months. However, certain 
possible strikes had been averted by Government 
action. 

The Government was still operating the rail- 
roads after Presidential efforts had again failed 
to obtain agreement between the railroads and the 
three brotherhoods which had refused to accept 
the recommendations of the fact-finding board. 
Strikes were averted by temporary and later 80- 
day restraining orders in the dispute over the 
terms of the new contracts in the maritime in- 
dustry. A major point of disagreement was the 
union demand for the retention of the hiring hall 
arrangement for hiring crews. The situation was 
further complicated by the finding of an NLRB 
examiner that the hiring hall clause violated the 
Labor Management Relations Act. <A settlement 
of the pension dispute through a court decision in 
favor of the mine workers led to a resumption of 
negotiations between the operators and the mine 
workers and the speedy adoption of a new contract. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on Labor- 
Management Relations concluded its hearings in 
early June on the operation of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. Numerous proposals for 
amendments to the act were considered but the 
committee recommended that no changes be made 
at this time. The amendment which appeared to 
receive the strongest support would have elimin- 


~ ated the requirement in the act for holding union- 


The NLRB_ testified that the 
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shop elections. 
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overwhelming majority of these elections were 
favorable to the unions and that the administra- 
tion of this procedure was expensive and extremely 
burdensome to its staff. 

Paralleling its decision on pension and retire- 
ment plans, the NLRB ruled during June that 
employers must bargain with properly designated 
representatives of their employees on group health 
and accident insurance plans. The Board held 
that refusal to bargain violated parts of section 
8 (a) of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
which required both employers and unions to 
bargain collectively “in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or other conditions 
of employment.” 

A decision with possible important implications 
for labor and industry was handed down during 
June by the United States Supreme Court. The 
court upheld a claim by a group of New York 
longshoremen for overtime pay under section 7 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, which pro- 
vides that employers shall pay rates of time and 
one-half for work done in excess of 40 hours a 
week. The contracts which the longshoremen 
have signed with the operators contain the provi- 
sion that employees are to be paid time and one- 
half for work done before 8 a. m. and after 5 p. m. 
and on Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and holi- 
days. The longshoremen claimed that this pre- 
mium pay for work outside the regular contract 
hours should be treated as part of the straight- 
time rate for the purpose of computing overtime 
pay after 40 hours of work in a week. This con- 
tention was upheld by the court which ruled that 
the contract premium pay was the regular rate 
of pay and did not meet the excess pay require- 
ments of section 7. In reaching its decision the 
Court stated that ‘‘where an employee receives a 
higher wage or rate because of undesirable hours 
or disagreeable work such wage represents a shift 
differential or higher wages because of the char- 
acter of the work done or the time at which he is 
required to labor,” and that such payments enter 
into the determination of the regular rate of pay. 


Draft Law 


In the closing hours of its session, the Eightieth 


Congress passed a new draft law designed to — 


meet the manpower requirements of the armed 
forces. The law as passed makes men 19 through 
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25 years of age liable for military service fo, ‘ 
period of 21 months and permits the enlistmey; 
for 1 year of 161,000 18-year-olds. Exemptio,, 
are provided on grounds of previous militar, 
service, present membership in reserve unit; 
dependency, and occupation. | 

The armed forces have indicated that enlis, 
ments will be relied on to a greater extent tha 
selective service, with only about 250,000 me 
called up by the draft in the next 12 month 
An expansion of about 750,000 men will be ». 
quired to bring the armed forces up to the; 
authorized strength in the fiscal year 1948-49 
about equal to the normal net growth in the labo, 
force over the course of a year. 







Price Changes 





Several new price increases were announce( 
during the month for certain important industridf¥pyy 
consumer products, following wage increasafi\ ytor 
granted employees. By the end of June the Bufeach 
reau’s wholesale price index was near the postwy rage 
high point reached in mid-January with the pros{ijemor 
pect that many prices would go higher as cost 
increased. An offsetting factor was the promiy 
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of a fine harvest which may mean a decline in thf }pent 
price of farm products in the summer and earl)[Mor (1 
autumn months. B cen! 







The Bureau’s consumers’ price index agailf™actor 
moved to a new high, reaching 170.5 percent of@ents 
the 1935-39 average in May, a rise of 0.7 percen Th 
over April. Retail prices of foods increased 14§%prior 
percent on the average, while prices of other good:f&yhich 
rents, and services averaged 0.1 percent higheflima 
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Construction employment and expenditures in 
creased in May and preliminary indications ar 
that they will be higher in June. The number 0! 
new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started i 
May is estimated at 97,000, probably the larges 












number started in any month in the country’: ‘ott 
history. Some decline in the number of starts 1 eg 


June is possible, judging from the decline in thifijMivision 
number of permits issued during May. IndustridlfiRT in. 
construction, in dollar amounts, has decline 





mploye 
somewhat from the level of a year ago, but thifftoirin 
decline has been more than offset by increases 1:,Mp«ty af 
public construction and housing. 
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ost-of-Living Wage Clauses 


The Dual-Purpose Wage Increase Combines a Living 



























unced 

ustril7{' ae GENERAL Morors Corp. and the United 
Tease@Automobile Workers (CIO) on May 25, 1948, 
¢ Buleached an agreement providing an immediate 
stwui@ivage increase of 11 cents an hour and thereby 


ProsBFemoved the threat of a work stoppage affecting 
COstBMRome 225,000 auto workers. As a result of nearly 
omis 40 bargaining sessions between the parties, agree- 
in thfment was reached on a wage clause providing 
earl} or (1) an immediate cost-of-living adjustment of 
8 cents an hour and (2) an “annual improvement 
actor” or standard-of-living adjustment of 3 
ents an hour.’ 

The wage settlement was reached just 3 days 
prior to the expiration of the UAW-GM contract, 
which previously had been extended 30 days, and 
limaxed several months of negotiations. It 
marked the first significant departure from the 
esistance, displayed by heavy-goods manufac- 
urers, to a “‘third round” of upward wage adjust- 
ments in the mass-production industries. As 
butstanding as the wage increase itself were the 
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oy pemelements in the settlement arrived at by the 
.d egparties. The UAW had originally demanded an 





increase of 25 cents per hour (of which not more 
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Of the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. 
On May 27, GM and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 











is I ClO) representing approximately 40,000 employees in the GM electrical 

the division also agreed upon an 11-cent increase incorporating the wage adjust- 
trial ment features embodied in the UAW contract. On May 28, the UVAW-CIO 
nd the Chrysler Corp. terminated a work stoppage of about 75,000 Chrysler 
ined mployees which had begun May 12 with an agreement providing for a 
this neral wage increase of 13 cents an hour. The agreement also is for 2 years 





(expiring August 1, 1950) and provides that wages may be reopened by either 
party after June 15, 1949. 
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than 10 cents an hour was to be allocated to the 
establishment of a pension plan) plus 5 cents an 
hour for a comprehensive social-insurance pro- 
gram.® 

Both of the components of the wage increase 
have significant aspects. Probably the most 
important feature, in the long run, is the smaller 
3-cent adjustment designed, in the words of the 
company, to assure the GM worker “that the buy- 
ing power of his hour of work will increase as the 
Nation’s industrial efficiency improves.’”’ This 
adjustment—to be matched with a similar 3-cent 
increase a year later—is in no way conditioned 
upon subsequent upward or downward movements 
in living costs. Rather, it is a recognition that 
wage earners are specifically entitled to share in 
the benefits resulting from improved technological 
developments and from the growth of the national 
economy. It is explicitly designed to increase 
the purchasing power of workers in contrast with 
the concept of “freezing’’—at a static level——of 
the wage earners’ participation in the fruits of 
a dynamic, expanding economy. 

The 8-cent immediate cost-of-living adjustment 
was granted to restore a “‘parity’”’ between the 





? Other demands included equalization of rates by job classification on a 
corporation-wide basis; revision of existing vacation allowances to provide 
a minimum of 40 hours’ pay to employees with 6 months’ seniority and 
increased vacations on a graduated scale up to 120 hours’ pay for employees 
with seniority of 5 or more years; a guaranteed workweek of 40 hours; overtime 
pay rates of time and a half for Saturdays, double time for Sundays, and 
triple time for holidays; increase in night shift premiums; elimination of 
merit spreads; and time off for voting in the primary and regular elections. 
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dorama, 

hourly earnings of GM auto employees and living of providing for the increase which has taken place j, In} 

costs as reflected by the national consumers’ price the cost of living. It is agreed that only 5 cents of MP" 


index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for April 15, 
1948, compared with that for the year 1940. To 
maintain an equitable wage-living cost balance dur- 
ing the 2-year agreement period, the parties further 
agreed that quarterly adjustments in wages should 
be based upon the movement of the BLS consumers’ 
price index. These quarterly wage reviews pro- 
vide that for each increase (or decrease, as ex- 
plained later) of 1.14 points of the BLS index, 
wages shall be adjusted by 1 cent an hour. This 
adjustment factor was determined by establishing 
a ratio between the current level of hourly earn- 
ings of GM employees (slightly less than $1.50 an 
hour) and the April 15 consumers’ price index of 
169.3 (1935-39=100). 

No limit was placed upon the upward wage 
adjustments which may be authorized owing to 
subsequent increases in the cost of living. A 
limit or ‘‘floor’’? was, however, written into the 
agreement as regards reductions in workers’ rates 
of pay because of declines in prices. This “floor” 
or dowhward limit was set at 5 cents an hour; no 
wage decrease shall occur should the consumers’ 
price index fall below 164.7 (roughly, the level 
prevailing in the autumn of 1947). 

Under the formula as written into the wage 
clause of the UAW-GM agreement, therefore, the 
current 8-cent cost-of-living increase can be re- 
duced by no more than 5 cents, thus leaving a 
permanent residual increase of 3 cents in addi- 
tion to the 3-cent “improvement” increase. In 
terms of the approximate average hourly earnings 
of GM auto workers, the agreement advances 
wages from $1.50 to $1.61 an hour and auto- 
matically guarantees that earnings will not fall 
below $1.56 an hour during the first year of the 
contract and below $1.59 an hour during the 
second year of the contract, when an additional 
3 cents an hour annual “improvement” increase 
becomes effective. 

The text of the wage clause in the UAW-GM 
agreement reads: 

Paragraph 101 

(a) All employees covered by this agreement shall 
receive an increase of 11 cents per hour effective May 
29, 1948. Three cents per hour of this increase is to 
provide for improvement in the standard of living of 
employees and will be added to the base rate of each 


wage classification for the term of the agreement. 
Eight cents per hour of this increase is for the purpose 
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this 8 cents will be subject to reduction so that, if a 
sufficient decline in the cost of living occurs, em. 
ployees will immediately enjoy a better standard os 
living. Such an improvement will be an addition to 
the 3 cents an hour annual improvement factor under. 
written by the Corporation and will make a total] of 
6 cents to be added to the base rate of each wage not b 





classification, as of May 29, 1948. unless 

(b) A further increase of 3 cents per hour for ay gee 
improved standard of living will be made in the base There 
rate of each wage classification effective on and after 
May 29, 1949. 

(c) These increases in base rates as provided for iy BLS 
paragraph 101 (a) and paragraph 101 (b) shall be 164.6 
added to the wage rates (minimum, intermediary and 164.7 
maximum) for each day-work classification. The 5 165.9 
cents per hour increase for the cost-of-living allowance 167.0 
provided for in paragraph 101 (a) shall be added to 168.2 
each employe’s straight-time hourly earnings and 169.5 
will be adjusted up or duwn each three months in 170.4 
line with the cost-of-living allowance provided for in 171.€ 
paragraph 101 (f) and 101 (g). 172.7 

(d) In the case of employes on an incentive basis of 173.§ 
pay the increases in base rates provided for in para- 175.¢ 
graph 101 (a) and paragraph 101 (b) shall be added 176.1 
to the earned rate of all incentive workers until loca! 177. 
plant managements and the local unions reach an 178.+ 
agreement for factoring this increase into the wage 179. 
structure of incentive classificat’ ns. The 5 cents per 180.” 
hour increase for cost-of-living allowance provided for 181.! 
in paragraph 101 (a) shall be added to each employe’s 183. 
hourly earned rate and will be adjusted up or down 184. 
each three months in line with the cost-of-living allow- 185.; 
ance provided for in paragraph 101 (f) and 101 (g). 186. 

(e) The cost-of-living allowance will be determined 187. 
in accordance with changes in the ‘Consumers’ 188. 


Price Index for Moderate Income Families in Large 
Cities’’-—‘“‘All Items,’’ published by the Bureau of and 
Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor (1935- poin 


1939 equals 100) and hereafter referred to as the (t 
BLS consumers’ price index. effec 
(f) The cost-of-living allowance as determined in time 
paragraph 101 (a) shall continue in effect until the first = 
pay period beginning after September 1, 1948. At (i 
that time, and thereafter during the period of this doe: 
agreement, adjustments shall be made quarterly at befc 
the following times: par 
mat 
Effective Date wont 
of Adjustment Based upon ( 
First Poy Period BLS Consumers’ be 1 
Beginning on Price Index in t 
or after: as of: Tadd 
September 1, 1948_.__________--- July 15, 1948 ( 
December 1, 1948. _..._-.-.----- October 15, 1948 alia 
PERE Ds Cid ehindincaipecnone January 15, 1949 ant 
EO eee ee April 15, 1949 BL 
September 1, 1949_____._._____-- July 15, 1949 on 
a October 15, 1949 194 
GE EG bo coc no cece cue January 15, 1950 
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In no event will a decline in the BLS Consumers’ 
price Index below 164.7 provide the basis for a reduc- 
tion in the wage scale by job classification. 

(g) The amount of the cost-of-living allowance 
which shall be effective for any three-months period 
as provided in paragraph 101 (f) shall be in accord- 
ance With the following table (except that the five cent 
cost-of-living allowance effective May 29, 1948, will 
not be changed on any subsequent adjustment date 
unless the cost-of-living index has increased or de- 
creased more than one full index point fiom 169.3). 
Thereafter, the table shall govern—: 


Cost-of-Living 

Allowance, in 

Addition to 
BLS Consumers’ Wage Scale by 

Price Index Job Classification 

Si aninabdean+~osnadgenseee none 
i tne6 aaginetnn ee wa nwtns 1¢ per hour 
i cine na oemuainn dabageeie 2¢ per hour 
EE ition iadee 3¢ per hour 
i iintiine patent nn oud oe 4¢ per hour 
a, ea 5¢ per hour 
SES 6¢ per hour 
RN: 7¢ per hour 
LEE 8¢ per hour 
ee 9¢ per hour 
ae: cunt dim indabinenepeien 10¢ per hour 
iin dh taco ahh «tae wih cin 11¢ per hour 
aie on pense we re © innate 12¢ per hour 
Rs «cami Ranctacenance=< 13¢ per hour 
EY A 14¢ per hour 
180.7—181.7_____-. Pe 15¢ per hour 
is: Stil hin ates aie en onnnees 16¢ per hour 
EG SS 17¢ per hour 
tt 4 4irutt eakcosntoneanes 18¢ per hour 
es thie Enitin tae cigraeieatees 19¢ per hour 
cdi chtadhanans cnn ewe 20¢ per hour 
A i dd Reet wiidbs inetd moti 21¢ per hour 
Ne aa 22¢ per hour 


and so forth with one cent adjustment for each 1.14 
point change in the index. 

(h) The amount of any cost-of-living allowance in 
effect at the time shall be included in computing over- 
time premium, night shift premium, vacation pay- 
ments, holiday payments, and call-in pay. 

(i) In the event the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
does not issue the Consumers’ Price Index on or 
before the beginning of the pay period referred to in 
paragraph 101 (f), any adjustments required will be 
made at the beginning of the first pay period after 
receipt of the index. 

(j) No adjustments, retroactive or otherwise, shall 
be made due to any revision which may later be made 
in the published figures for the BLS Consumers’ Price 
Index for any base month. 

(k) The parties to this agreement agree that the 
continuance of the cost-of-living allowance is depend- 
ent upon the availability of the official monthly 
BLS Consumers’ Price Index in its present form and 
calculated on the same basis as the index for April 
1948 unless otherwise ¢ greed upon by the parties. 


Comments of Parties 


Both General Motors Corp. and the United 
Automobile Workers explained the terms and 
significance of the wage settlement. 

Excerpts from the statement made by GM in 
advancing their wage proposal follow. 


We tealize that time is running out, that you have 
dates that must be met. 

Due to the developments in our country in the 
last few months itisnow clearthatthisgroup * * * 
faces some very important decisions not only as 
they affect the equities of General Motors and the 
employees you represent, but through example, 
the effect of our action on other industries and labor 
groups; in fact, on the economies of the whole nation. 
This is true whether the next few days’ deliberations 
result in agreement or disagreement. 

Ali of us have had first-hand experience with strikes 
and the effect and aftermath of strikes. * * * Both 
the employes and the employer lose. And what is 
more important, the whole country loses along with 
them. Strikes create additional shortages and 
result in more inflation. 

During recent months in various bargaining sessions 
throughout the country either labor’s economic de- 
mands have been refused, no solution reached, and 
work is continuing under a more or less temporary 
basis with labor dissatisfied, or large and important 
strikes have been authorized and are now going on. 
It is clear that the men who represent industry are 
risking much in their efforts to prevent further infla- 
tion—in some cases reducing prices and saying ‘no’ to 
labor on their demands for increased wages. We sub- 
scribe to the importance of this point of view. At the 
same time we realize the very real problems the em- 
ployees face in the increased cost of living. * * * 
Perhaps this group here has about the last chance to 
resch a fair and realistic agreement of the right thing 
to do and prevent another round of disastrous strikes 
such as occurred in the fall of 1945 and the spring of 
1946. Perhaps the easiest thing for us to do would be 
to say ‘no’ to your economic demands. * * * 
This would be leaving all of the responsibility with 
you. We believe we should share this responsibility, 
and after a careful review of the whole situation we 
have some ideas that we think might be helpful. 

The union now and in the past has interpreted the 
worker’s problem as a dual one: 

A. The problem of maintaining the purchasing 
power of an hour of work; in other words, protecting 
the worker from increases in consumer prices. 

B. The problem of assuring the worker that the 
buying power of his hour of work will increase as the 
Nation’s industrial efficiency improves. 

The union has indicated that its economic demands 
were designed to deal with both of these objectives. 

The facts, as reviewed, may be interpreted to 
support the union’s contention that GM _ workers 
have been placed at a disadvantage by the fact that 
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consumer prices have advanced more rapidly than 
their hourly earnings. 

It has been the record of the past that workers 
share in the Nation’s gains of productive efficiency. 
That is how the standard of living of workers has been 
brought to new and higher levels over the years. 
This trend has given American workers the highest 
standard of living enjoyed by workers anywhere. 
His hour of work buys more things than an hour of 
work anywhere else in the world. 

What must be questioned and weighed quite 
carefully in the best interests of all concerned— 
workers as well as other economic groups—is the 
approach to a realization of these objectives. 

We have given careful consideration to this prob- 
lem. * * * A broad outline of * * * con- 
clusions follows: 

1. Reestablish the buying power of an hour of work 
on a fair basis—in other words, what the worker has 
lost through increases in consumer prices during and 
since the war to be made up on a sound basis; 

2. Protect the buying power of an hour of work 
against changes in consumer prices, by making cost- 
of-living adjustments periodically during the life of 
the contract; 

3. Improve the buying power of an hour of work so 
that over a period of years the worker is assured of an 
improved standard of living; 

4.“fhat the relations between management and 
labor be stabilized over a substantial period of time. 

These proposals are a real forward step. They 
would strengthen and improve the GM _ worker’s 
economic position by making up losses in the buying 
power of an hour’s work; protecting that standard 
against fluctuations in consumer prices; holding out 
assurance to him of a higher living standard over the 
years. 

These proposals are an effective guarantee of 
steadily increasing hourly buying power for GM 
employes. We make them with the full knowledge 
that we are placing our faith in the future stability 
and progress of America. 

We sincerely feel that, if General Motors and the 
UAW-CIO can reach agreement based on these objec- 
tives, it would not only be a tremendous forward step 
in industrial relations but would also be a great force 
in promoting economic stability and progress in the 
nation. It would be the type of industrial statesman- 
ship needed now when, in an uncertain world, it is 
the responsibility of all citizens to help build the 
prosperity and strength of America. 


John W. Livingston, UAW-CIO vice-president, 
and T. A. Johnstone, assistant director of the 
union’s General Motors Department, recom- 
mended acceptance of this offer and stated: 


It is a far-reaching victory in a period when power- 
ful and greedy forces in American finance and indus- 
try were determined to block wage increases or even 
reduce wages while prices continue torise. * * * 


It is a victory as well for the rest of the UAW. 
CIO’s 1,000,000 members and for all America, 
workers because it will assistthem * * * jn get. 
ting a small measure of economic justice. 

It is a staggering defeat for the ‘“‘no wage increase” 
policy. * * * 

It is a certainty that the whole of American indys. 
try * * * can absorb at least this much wage jp. 
crease without passing it on to consumers in higher 
prices. 

Because that is so obviously true, the UAW-CI( 
at this time rededicates itself to its campaign agains; 
price increases and we call upon the whole America 
public to join with usin the fight to stopinflation. It js 
our sincere hope that it never becomes necessary to 
use the provisions of this agreement providing auto. 
matic increases to correspond with rises in the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index. * * * 

The UAW-CIO has fought consistently and vigor. 
ously for a roll-back in prices. * * * 

The UAW-CIO will continue to fight on both the 
political and economic fronts for long-run policies 
necessary to insure economic stability, and expansion 
of our productive plant to sustain full production, 
distribution, consumption and employment at steadily 
rising standards of living forall. * * * 

Inflation has been given new impetus by ERP 
needs and the national defense program. This wil 
temporarily conceal the fact that rising prices and 
lagging wages are squeezing American consumers out 
of the market for farm and manufactured goods. 
The problem of obtaining a healthy balance between 
wages, prices and profits is still * * * the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 piece of unfinished business. 

Substantial as it is, the UAW-CIO regards this 
victory as essentially a holding operation. * * * 
a victory only in the context of today’s economic and 
political reaction. * * * 

In the first place, the base date for measuring 
wages in terms of buying power is 1940, when an 
army of eight million unemployed provided striking 
testimony that wages were far too low to sustain 
full employment. 

In the second place, instead of sharing its danger- 
ously inflated profits beyond a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment based on a depressed 1940 wage, General 
Motors offered an annual increase of 2 percent or 3 
cents an hour as a gesture toward keeping the 
workers’ purchasing power abreast of the increased 
output resulting from technological advance in the 
national economy. This figure itself short-changes 
the principle involved. But it is important that the 
General Motors Corporation now has conceded the 
principle that General Motors workers are entitled 
to a share in the growing output of an expanding 
economy. However, to establish a rate of wage 
increase without first establishing a healthy wage- 
price-profit relationship is to attempt to freeze the 
present unhealthy relationship in which prices and 
profits are too high and wages too low to maintain 
stable prosperity. 
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UAW. Third, the UAW-CIO accepts the provision for 
Merican MM quarterly wage adjustments to correspond with 
in get. MM changes in the BLS cost-of-living index only because 
most of those in control in government and in industry 
Crease” I .how no signs of acting at the public interest. They 
are enforcing a system of private planning for private 

indus. profit at public expense. 
"age in. Fourth, the assumption that workers can expect 
higher J yo more than to remain on the economic treadmill, 
inching up 3 cents an hour per year while management 
W-CIO HR and stockholders reap profits proportionately far in 
4gainst ME excess of that amount is unsound and unwise. This 
lericay js still the trickle-down theory of prosperity, slightly 


Itis HE modified. * * * However, * * * General 


ary to Motors has accepted the principle that prices and 
- auto. profits ARE a concern of labor. This is progress. 
sureay We believe that in accepting it [the settlement] the 
' General Motors workers will be making a substantial 
Vigor. contribution to the economic health of the nation 

and to the welfare of their fellow Americans. We 
h the * * * shall continue to inform, educate and organ- 


rlicies 
Nsion 
ction, 
adily 


ize ourselves, in cooperation with other workers, 
farmers and men of good will, to build a nation and a 
world of abundance, security, and peace. 


























— Prevalence of Cost-of-Living Adjustments 
wil! 
and 

3 Out 


The practice of adjusting the wages of workers 
on the basis of changes in living costs is neither 
new nor unusual. The United States Anthracite 
oal Strike Commission of 1902 used cost-of- 
iving data to some extent in making its wage 
ettlement and as early as 1910 the wage con- 
racts of some groups of railway workers were 
revised to make allowance for price movements.‘ 
Prior to the First World War, however, cost-of- 
living figures were not sufficiently comprehensive 
to be used effectively. During the war, more 
satisfactory data became available and were 
frequently the controlling factor in wage deter- 
minations. In the postwar years, particularly 
between 1919 and 1922, a number of union agree- 
ments provided that wages would be adjusted 
a according to changes in the cost-of-living figures 
eq ol the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Illustrative 
he of the cost-of-living clauses during this period is 
res [Bthe agreement between the Times Printing Co. 
he Mand Post Intelligencer Co. and the Seattle, Wash- 
pe ington Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 23, of March 


ac] 


ds, 
ween 


Na- 


this 


< * 


and 


ring 

an 
ing 
ain 


rer- 
ist- 
ral 
r 3 


- 23, 1921.° 
ze It is understood that the index number for Seattle, 
e- December, 1920, as determined by the United States 


le Department of Labor is 94.1. It is mutually agreed 





‘U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, The Use of Cost-of-Living Figures in 
Wage Adjustments, Bull. No. 369, 1925. 
§ Ibid. (p. 205). 
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that should the index number for Seattle as determined 

by the United States Department of Labor at or about 

December, 1921, be 75 or less, or 113 or more, then 

automatically as of January 1, 1922, the wage as de- 

termined in this agreement shall be 10 percent less or 

10 percent more (as the case may be) until June 30, 

1922, and thereafter until a new agreement is deter- 

mined upon between the parties to this agreement. 

Traditionally, however, organized labor has 
opposed the gearing of wages to the cost of living, 
as a general policy. According to unions such a 
policy “freezes” the level of ‘‘real wages’’ and de- 
prives employees from participating in the bene- 
fits of expanding business, increased productivity, 
and obtaining a larger share of the national in- 
come. It also tends to lower wages when prices 
drop. For these and other reasons, unions have 
regarded increases in the cost of living as only 
one element, but not the sole or even major 
factor, justifying higher rates of pay. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 1939 
about 95 percent of the approximately 7,000 
agreements in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
files made no provision for the adjustment of 
basic rates of pay during the effective period of 
the agreements.® In those contracts which might 
be reopened, the cost of living was the most 
commonly specified factor. Most of these clauses 
were “permissive,” i. e., changes in rates of pay 
might be considered when either of the parties 
to the agreement could demonstrate that a 
significant change had occurred in the cost of 
living, prevailing wages in the area or industry, 
or in broader economic conditions. ‘Automatic’’ 
wage adjustment clauses, by contrast, specify 
that rates of vay shall be changed in accordance 
with fluctuations in the cost of living, the price 
of given commodities, or of profits. It is this 
latter (automatic) type of provision which was 
written into the new UAW-GM agreement. One 
prewar agreement in the Bureau’s files combined, 
as does the GM agreement, periodic increases in 
reul wages as well as cost-of-living adjustments. 
This contract, which covered a 5-year interval, stip- 
ulated that wages should be adjusted semi-annually 
to the BLS cost-of-living index; the basic rate of 
pay was then to be increased by 1% percent every 
6 months to provide steadily higher purchasing 
power. 

With the acceleration of this country’s defense 





6 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1940, Wage-Adjustment Provisions 
in Agreements (p. 6). 
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program in 1940-41 and the accompanying ad- 
vances in the cost of living, an increasing number 
of agreements had provided wage reopening 
In 1942, about 40 percent of manu- 
facturing’ agreements had wage reopening pro- 
visions. Approximately a third of these agree- 
ments based wage reopening on cost-of-living 
changes. A few based reopening on such factors 
as profits, prevailing wages, etc., but the majority 
did not specify conditions for reopening.” 

Under the wage stabilization program of the 
National War Labor Board, agreement clauses 
relating wage adjustments to changes in the 
cost of living were either eliminated or were made 
inoperative. This was a result of the War Labor 
Board’s order that such clauses should not be 
enforced after October 1942 if the wage adjust- 
ments under an automatic escalator clause would 
raise rates in excess of 15 percent above the 
average straight-time hourly rates prevailing on 
January 1, 1941.8 

The restrictions imposed by the Government’s 
wartime stabilization program, together with 
labor’s.innate distrust of pegging wages to changes 
in the cost of living, combined to reduce the fre- 
quency of cost-of-living “escalator’’ clauses during 
World War II. In their place, a number of unions 
and employers negotiated contracts with general 
wage reopening provisions. Under this type of 
clause the employer and the workers upon due 
notice, or on a date specified in the agreement, are 
free to discuss the entire wage structure, including 
the factor of cost of living. Such clauses offer 
greater flexibility than cost-of-living escalator 
clauses since they do not tie the wage reopening to 
any specific economic factor. 

The following clause, from the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.-United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
contract, exemplifies a general wage reopening 
clause: 

The terms and conditions of this Agreement shall 
continue in effect until Midnight April 30, 1949, pro- 
vided, however, that either party may on April 1, 
1948, give written notice to the other party of its 
desire to negotiate a general and uniform change in 
rates of pay. Within five (5) days after the giving of 
such notice, the parties shall meet for the purpose of 
negotiating such issue. Failing agreement on such 


issue on or before April 30, 1948, this Agreement shall 
remain in effect until Midnight April 30, 1949. 


clauses. 





? Wage Adjustments to Cost of Living Under Union Agreements, May 
1942, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
* General Order 22. National War Labor Board. 


——_ 


Not all agreements with general wage reopen; 
clauses (or specific cost-of-living clauses) },, 
strikes or lockouts if the parties fail to agree 9, 
the amount of the wage adjustment. In sop, 
cases, if disagreement persists, the issue is gy} 
mitted to arbitration or to the impartial chgj, 
man provided by the contract; in other instanes 
dissolution of the agreement may follow dea, 
locked negotiations. The following are examp|« 
of such clauses: 


Reopening Geared to Cost of Living and Other Specified 
Factors; Wage Changes Not To Affect Employer's 
Competitive Position Adversely 


(A) If during the term of this agreement, or any 
renewal thereof, there shall be any significant change 
in the factors upon which wages depend, either in 
cost of production, competitive conditions, cost of 
living, or inflation or deflation, either party may 
demand a change of existing rates, provided that said 
change in no wise affect the ‘‘Employer’s” competitive 
position in relation to other * * * mills in the 
South. If the “Union” and the “Employer” cannot 
agree upon terms of such revision within fifteen days 
of the opening of negotiations, such matters shall be 
submitted to the Impartial Chairman, as hereinafter 
provided, for final and binding decision in the same 
manner as provided for the disposition of disputes, 
grievances, and other matters. 


Mazimum Amount of Increase Stipulated; Agreement 
Terminated Upon Notice If Negotiations Fail 


(B) If any time after June 1, * * *, the parties 


hereto agree that living costs and area wage rates 
have risen substantially over the living costs and area 
wage rates which prevailed in November, * * * 
then the Union may reopen this agreement at any 
time thereafter by written notice to the Company for 
the negotiation of a non-retroactive general increase 
not exceeding 5¢ an hour in the wage rates fixed by 
Paragraph * * * but for no other purpose. 
Upon the giving of such notice, the parties will im- 
mediately commence negotiations in respect to an in- 
crease within the foregoing limits. If the parties are 
unable to agree within 30 days after the commence- 
ment of such negotiations upon a general increase 
within the above limits, then either party may termi- 
nate this agreement forthwith by giving written 
notice to this effect to the other within the next ten 
days. 


Several examples of currently effective clause: 
providing for interim wage adjustments specifically 
based upon the BLS consumers’ price index follow. 
These agreements make wage adjustments de- 
pendent upon somewhat broader movements o/ 
the consumers’ price index than in the UAW-GM 


agreement. 
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Building Trades Employers’ Association of the City of 
New York—Building & Construction Trades Council 
of Greater New York and Long Island (AFL) 


The Master Agreement Trades Unions and the 
Master Agreement Trade Associations agree that dur- 
ing the period of this agreement the wage rates and 
hours of employment and special conditions relating 
to hours and wages for the Master Agreement Unions, 
shall be in accordance with the attached Schedule of 
Established Rates, including the special conditions as 
noted on said Schedule. In the event that the Cost of 
Living Index for New York City as published by the 
Bureau of Labor Stetistics for the month of April, 
1949, shall be more than 15% above the Cost of Living. 
Index for New York City as published by said Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the month of January 1948, 
then, and in such event, an adjustment in wages shall 
be made for the period from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 
1950, upon the following basis, namely: 

One-half (%) of the amount of the percentage in 
excess of said 15% shall be multiplied by a three ($3.00) 
dollar hourly rate and then corrected to the nearest 
multiple of five cents (5¢). The amount resulting 
shall then apply uniformly to all Master Agreement 
Trades and be added to the hourly wage rate for the 
period from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. In the 
event that the Cost of Living Index as stated above is 
less than 15% above the Cost of Living Index as stated 
above, then, and in such event, there shall be no change 
in the wage rates for any of the individual Master 
Agreement Trades Unions during the period of this 
agreement. 


Security Storage Company-International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers 
of America (AFL) 

The wage schedule as to packers, packing helpers, 
warehousemen, drivers, and helpers, but not as to ex- 
tra men, shall be reviewed quarterly beginning with 
April 1948. If the Consumers’ Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. 8. Department 
of Labor has varied 3 percent or more from said Price 
Index of January 15, 1948, then the said wages shall 
be increased accordingly. Fractional increases of % 
percent or less shall not be considered. Fractional in- 
creases of more than % percent shall be considered as 
one whole point. Similarly, after increases in wages 


based on increases in said Price Index, there may be 
decreases calculated in the same manner, but no de- 
creases below the wages agreed on as above listed. 


Should this agreement be for a 3-year period or 
should it later be extended to cover a 3-year period, 
the Company shall have the right to renegotiate the 
wage scale if the above-mentioned Price Index shall 
have dropped 5 percent or more below the Price 
Index of January 15, 1948. 

Cost-of-Living escalator clauses have been 
widely used in Europe. In Great Britain ® cost- 
of-living adjustments were extended during World 
War II. The method had been even more widely 
practised after the end of World War I but dur- 
ing the interwar period its popularity declined. 
There is no uniformity in these agreements with 
respect to the steps in the scale at which wage 
changes are to be made or to the amount of the 
wage adjustment to be made. 

Wages of nearly all industrial workers in the 
Scandinavian countries have been adjusted at 
times during the recent war and postwar periods 
in part by means of escalator clauses in master 
agreements between the central federations of em- 
ployers and trade-unions. Although the sliding 
scale adjustments were abandoned in Sweden in 
December 1946, such provisions are still main- 
tained in Denmark '° and Norway under terms of 
the basic agreements in the respective countries. 
In Norway, each upward adjustment requires ap- 
proval of a governmental Wage Board set up 
under anti-inflation legislation adopted in 1945. 
In nearby Finland, sliding scale arrangements are 
provided in collective agreements which cover 
practically all industry. The Cabinet in October 
1947 issued a decree indicating the extent of ad- 
justments which are permitted if the index rises 
by specified amounts. 

Wages of workers in Switzerland ” and in Italy 
have also been augmented during the war and 
postwar period by cost-of-living supplements 
which were based on the movement of the cost- 
of-living index. 





* Ministry of Labor Gazette, June 1944 (p. 94). 
10 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1948 (p. 295 and p. 299). 
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THE CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX has always been 
the most popular series of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Each month it is received by a mail- 
ing list of nearly 14,000 names. Countless thous- 
ands are apprised of its release through the daily 
newspapers and important business and news 
magazines. In any given month, in excess of 3,000 
special requests for consumers’ price information 
are received. Hence the index was a going con- 
cern ehjoying a hardy popularity even before 
the General Motors-United Automobile Workers 
agreement ? recently made it almost a household 
byword. 

The use of the index in this agreement, involv- 
ing some 225,000 automobile workers (plus about 
40,000 additional General Motors workers covered 
by a separate but identical wage agreement with 
the CIO United Electrical Workers) has stimu- 
lated a new wave of public interest. The index 
has been described publicly many times aid in 
great detail. However, it seems to us in the Bu- 
reau that it would be useful to summarize briefly 
at this time, in simple language, some of the 
essential facts concerning the index, its compila- 
tion, and its meaning. 


Movements of the Index 


Since the spring of 1940, the index has, in general, 
been rising, faster in some periods, more slowly in 





1 U. 8. Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

? See Cost-of-Living Wage Clauses and UAW-GM Pact, this issue (p. 1), 
for a complete analysis of this agreement, its significance, and a general review 
of escalator clauses in the United States and abroad. 

See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 699 and Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Cost of Living, Office of Economic Stabilization, 
Washington, 1945. 
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others and with occasional declines for ,, 





periods. The base of the index (100) is the gy, 
age for the 5-year period 1935-39, when the ing, is a 
was compiled once a quarter. In the latter ,, ase 0 


of 1940, when the National Defense Program y, 
into operation, the index was shifted to a mon}j 
basis, but at no time during 1940 did it reach my, 
than a fraction of a point above 100. Duy,, 
1941-42 and until the establishment of price » 
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trol early in 1943, it rose more sharply, at the pl no al 
of about 10 percent per year. For the ney a hb 
years it climbed at a much slower rate, less t snd is 
7 percent for the entire 3 years. It stood at 13:4Michr 
in June 1946. pere 

With the elimination of price controls and sive bi 
sidies during the second half of 1946, the indi Insu 
climbed 15 percent (20 points) in 6 months (ie infl 
153.3 in December 1946. After a little hesitatijii%whol: 
in the opening months of 1947, the rise continu e e@ 
to the end of the year—to 167.0 in Decembeliichtl; 
Again in the early months of 1948, the index diMonth 
ped briefly, but quickly resumed its rise ayn be 
reached a new all-time high of 169.3 in Aprifijhort-t 
This is the month which was taken as a startinif cro} 
point for the General Motors-UAW contract. — 

So much for the movements of the index as ue"? 5 
whole. There have been sharp differences in ty The 
several groups of commodities which make up thie cl 


index. The greatest increase has been in food 
which have recently risen to more than 210, whic 
means an increase of 110 percent above the 1935-3! 
base. The least increase has been in rent, whic 
in 1948 has averaged about 116—only 16 percent 
above 1935-39. The apparel (clothing) index hi 
recently gone above 197, while that for the mis 
cellaneous group is about 147. 

The seasonal swing in the prices of certain food 
is a smaller but perhaps equally noticeable move- 
ment over short periods. The food index as : 
whole generally reaches the low point of the yea 
in March, then rises 3 to 4 percent to a high about 
September. This means that during the summe 
months of 1948 the food index would normally ris: fj mos' 
and, since food has a heavier weight than any fis th 
other group in the index, would, other factors being HM ago: 
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equal, tend to carry the whole index upward. §} Pur 
Obviously, a change in the crop outlook could alte: F Cle 
the picture. beet 
Among the foods, meat shows a high seasonal f Mo 
variation, rising as much as 9 or 10 percent from s ~~ 
low in February to a high in September. This &F index 
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is an important influence in the seasonal in- 
ase of the whole food index during that same 
‘od. Dairy products generally reach their low 
t of the year in June and rise about 7 to 8 
vent to a high in December. Eggs have per- 
»s the most spectacular seasonal fluctuation 
though their weight in the index is not so large), 
‘ne about 45 percent from the low point in April 
a high in November. A counter seasonal 
snd is discovered in fresh fruits and vegetables, 
hich reach their high point in June and fall about 
percent to a low in November when the crops 
ve been gathered. 

Insummary, then, it may be said that because of 
e influence of food, the consumers’ price index as 
whole would tend to move slightly upward from 
e early spring to the early fall and then drift 
ghtly downward during the autumn and winter 
onths. These seasonal movements, however, 
n be, and often are, counterbalanced by other 
hort-term influences (such as the success or failure 
crops) or by longer-range influences. 












































he Structure of the Index 


The general purpose of the index is to represent 
e changes in the prices of a specific, fired market 
asket, or shopping list, of goods and services 
ought by moderate-income urban (large city) 
onsumers. Thus, the market basket remains 
onstant for a considerable period of time, while 
he index reflects the changes in the prices of the 
ticles included. 

Public understanding of the index has been con- 
used by the use of the term ‘“‘cost of living’’ index 
o describe it. Among the factors which enter 
nto changes in the “cost of living,’ this index 
measures only one: price. The index has been 
judged to provide “‘an acceptable approximation”’ 
of change in “‘the cost of living for urban workers’”’ 
over short periods of time.* The most precise and 
most accurate title for the consumers’ price index 
is that which was applied to it more than 10 years 
ago: “Changes in the Cost of Goods and Services 
Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Clerical Workers in 1934-36.” This has since 
been shortened to ‘Consumers’ Price Index for 
Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities.” 





‘See An Appraisal of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Cost-of-Living 
Index by a Special Committee of the American Statistical Association, in 
Journdl of American Statistical Association, December 1943 (pp. 387-405); 
also Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living, Office of 
Econom ic Stabilization (U. 8. Government Printing Office), 1945. 


How do we know what goods and services in 
what quantities are bought by moderate-income 
families? The answer is that the Bureau obtains 
such information from the families themselves. 
In 1934-36 a comprehensive study of some 14,500 
families was made. Records were made of the 
kinds, qualities, amounts, and prices of foods, 
shoes, suits, furniture, and all categories of family 
expenditures. 

The index is based on the experience of families 
in the middle income groups, excluding those at 
the lowest and highest extremes of the income 
scale. 

American families buy more than 1,400 different 
articles and services, and each of the 1,400 may 
appear on the market in at least several different 
qualities. But it isnot necessary for the Bureau to 
face the stupendous task of pricing all of them 
each month. Thr Bureau selects about 200 items 
whose price movements are representative of all 
1,400 items. For example, the price movements 
of fresh milk can be used to typify those of butter-. 
milk and various other milk products; those of 
round, chuck, rib roast and hamburger can be used 
to represent all beef products; doctors’ fees for 
appendix and tonsil operations can represent 
changes in the fees for all surgical operations. 

Objection may be made that some of the missing 
1,200 items may change in price differently from 
the 200 included. Of course they may, especially 
over short periods of time. But it has been our 
experience that average prices of commodities 
within a class tend to move together, so that a few 
well selected articles can safely be used to rep- 
resent the class. Furthermore, if several articles 
in a group are of outstanding importance in family 
purchases, like round steak and chuck roast, these 
important articles are all included even though 
statistically price changes for one are similar to 
price changes for the others. As a result, the 
index for the 200 commodities and the major 
components (food, apparel, housefurnishings, etc.) 
represent the price changes of all articles purchased 
by moderate-income consumers. 

Another problem in the collection of prices is the 
matter of quality. The price of pork chops can 
vary considerably, depending on how near the 
center of the loin they are cut. If center-cut pork 
chops are priced one month and end-cut the next 
month, the price of pork chops might seem to have 
gone down. But in fact this would reflect a differ- 
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ence in quality, not a change in price. In attempt- 
ing to hold quality constant in measuring price 
changes from month to month, the Bureau draws 
up detailed specifications to describe the qualities 
of the articles priced each month. These specifi- 
cations are carefully built up with the advice of 
manufacturers and retailers who know these 
commodities. For example, here is a specification 
for one of the men’s shirts priced: 
STYLE: 
Collar attached; may or may not 


SHIRT: have fused collar. 
Business, FABRIC: 
broadcloth, Cotton; broadcloth; white. 
nationally Yarn: Combed. 


advertised Number of threads per inch: 


Warp: 128 _ 136 
as or 
Filling: 68 60 
Finish: Sanforized shrunk. 
CONSTRUCTION: 
Full cut; clean workmanship; 31 to 
32 yd./doz. based on 36-inch fabric 
and neckband size scale 14 to 17. 
BRAND: 
Manufacturer’s brand, nationally 
. advertised. 


When Bureau agents price these shirts for the 
index they make sure that the shirt actually found 
in the reporting store falls within this specifica- 
tion. 

The Bureau is constantly reviewing its specifica- 
tions to make sure that they are representative of 
the articles being bought by consumers. It is 
necessary to do this because people’s buying habits 
change. Sometimes it is necessary to discontinue 
pricing one article and to substitute another which 
is its equivalent in utility and price movement. 
Thus, silk hosiery has declined in importance 
while nylon has greatly increased. Therefore, the 
Bureau has substituted nylon price quotations for 
silk. ° 

In one of the early consumer expenditure studies 
(1889-90), lamp chimneys constituted one of the 
significant articles; in 1948 this is represented by 
electric light bulbs. In 1890 tin cups and scarlet 
drawers, the more dignified name for the old red 
flannels, were priced. These items have not 
survived into 1948. 


The Administration of the Index 


The price collection work for commodities other 
than food is conducted by 30 full-time field agents. 


§ See Postwar Changes in the Quality of Apparel, this issue (p. 34). 











These agents are carefully chosen through yJipd th 
Federal Civil Service system and undergo su mi 
week course of training before being allowed , groc 
collect price information. rices | 

Rent information is collected directly by 4p ave! 
agents from a sample of renting families. Ong, gon of 
year a Bureau agent goes in person to the hom,more © 
then for three subsequent quarters, the Bure,)_ilisigS 


collects rent reports by mail, followed at the o,f, 0D 


of the year by another visit to the home. A {p.mmervice 
prices can be collected by mail entirely, for «.f/uying 
ample, local streetcar fares or public utility rate.imill W¢ 
which change only occasionally and which qm Cum 
officially maintained for public scrutiny by Sta:,,ippo0 _ 
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public service commissions. 

Food prices are collected by 125 part-tin 
agents, usually housewives, school teachers, or ¢y. 
government employees, who have the qualific. 
tions to meet civil service requirements for wor 
of this kind. They are people who live in the con. 
munity and visit local stores around the midd 
of each month to price the 50 articles on whic 
the food index is based. 













The stores where the prices are obtained hayjigps Pl 
been carefully selected to represent the place ental 
where moderate-income families purchase the mode 
bulk of their consumption goods. Both chain ee 

mate 


and independents and department and specialty 
stores are represented. 

Occasionally someone studying the index wil 
compare the range of prices shown by the Bureai 
for typical foods (say, a pound of butter) with the 
prices shown in newspaper advertisements. He: 


Jarge 
he u 
DY th 


The | 


may find that butter prices in the ads are at the WI 
very bottom of the range of butter prices reported HM artic! 
by the Bureau. This, however, is not a fair com-f¥shop 
parison. The items advertised are likely to be MM ties 1 
those on which prices are relatively favorable; % city 
stores commonly do not advertise those items §M of th 
on which their prices are higher than competitors. § cans 
Furthermore, chain stores, which are largely sel!- J kept 
service, have generally lower prices than neighbor- §F ties 
hood stores which provide more delivery and & pric 


credit services. But, as a matter of fact, no one & the 


store is ever low on all prices. It is very easy to & (whi 
pick out from newspaper advertisements a list & tipli 
of the cheapest prices obtainable—‘shopping & up t 
around” by a housewife can produce lower costs & rece 
for the family. But the act of shopping around §& ave: 
requires both time and expense. Ma 


In actual fact, people do buy in both the chain T 
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,4 the neighborhood grocery stores. The Bu- 
., makes periodic checks as to the proportion 
groceries sold in these outlets in each city. 
Fices are Obtained from both and, in arriving at 
, average, are weighted according to the propor- 
on of sales of each. If American families shift 
ore of their buying to chain stores, the Bureau 
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Buregfmmesigns @ heavier weight to chain-store prices. 
the enim, on the other hand, the return of delivery 
A fomervice or Other changes cause an increase in 
for oe ying in neighborhood stores, then the Bureau 


ill weight the prices accordingly. 

Currently the consumers’ price index is based 
pon prices in 34 large cities. (There are 22 
jditional cities which are priced for food only.) 
t one time during the war, the Bureau prepared 
Rndexes for 75 cities, including smaller ones, but 
ver 40 of these were dropped in the cut-back in 
he Bureau’s work in recent years, although the 
eed is recognized for the addition of smaller 
ities if the index is to be representative of all 
rban communities. 

This does not mean, however, that the index 
; presently constituted is not reasonably repre- 
sentative of the changes in consumer prices ,for 
These 34 cities 
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the {mmoderate-income urban families. 
hainem(and their immediate environs) contain approxi- 
‘ialtyfMemately 60 percent of the total population of the 


Jarge cities in the United States. So the bulk of 
he urban working population is in fact covered 
by the index. 


wil! 
reali 
| the 
Hy: ag Lhe Construction of the Index 

the What quantities of various commodities and 
ted BM articles actually go into the market basket, or the 
OM- Fi shopping list? As stated previously, the quanti- 
be HM ties used in the computation of the index for each 
ble; city are based upon the 1934-36 actual purchases 
‘ls BH of that city’s families in terms of pounds, yards, 
TS. Bi cans, dozens, etc. These quantities have been 
elf kept constant since that time. When the quanti- 
Or- & ties of each item are multiplied by their average 
nd & prices in the period 1935-39, the total makes up 
ne & the cost of the market basket in the base period 
(0 & (which we call 100). These same quantities, mul- 
‘St I tiplied by their average prices in May 1948, add 
ng # up to the current cost of the market basket. This 
's recent cost is about 70 percent higher than the 
\d M average for 1935-39. Therefore, the index in 
| May 1948 was about 170. 
I The quantities in the market basket have been 





held virtually unchanged for more than a decade, 
but we know that incomes have risen, and con- 
sumers may have changed their pattern of expen- 
ditures. Thus, they might buy larger quantities 
of food but still spend a smaller proportion of 
total expenditures for food and more for rent, 
clothing, amusements, etc. How does the Bureau 
take such changes into account? The method of 
meeting this problem is to check periodically on 
the buying habits and expenditure patterns of 
moderate-inceame urban families. Beginning in 
1945, the Bureau has conducted studies of a small 
sample of families in 3 cities each year. In these 
studies it discovers what articles and in what 
quantities people are actually buying. In the 
postwar period a total of 9 cities have been com- 
pleted, and it is planned to do 3 more in 1949. 
The findings are analyzed to determine the extent 
to which the buying habits of American families 
today differ from those of 12 to 14 years ago. 
The results may necessitate revision of the weights 
which are used in the computation of the index. 
If the studies show that these changes would have 
an important effect on the index, we may have to 
speed up the sample studies, doing more than 3 
cities each year, or perhaps doing all 34 cities 
simultaneously as was done in 1934-36. 


Public Information on the Index 


The methods used by the Bureau in compiling 
the consumers’ price index, manuals of specifica- 
tions, procedures, and agent training methods are 
open to public inspection by anyone with a genuine 
interest in the index. While some of the processes 
employed are rather technical, they are neither 
mystifying nor difficult to understand. 

Because the index, like the other work of the 
Bureau, serves the needs of all sections of the 
public, an effort is made to provide as much infor- 
mation about it as possible. The Bureau has a 
Labor Research Advisory Committee, consisting 
of research directors of a representative list of 
unions, and a Business Research Advisory Com- 
mittee, composed of management research men. 
Each committee meets periodically to review the 
work and program of the Bureau in conjunction 
with the staff. Similarly, outside technical ad- 
visory committees are consulted. In all cases, it 


is understood that representations and opinions 
of outside groups are purely advisory, with final 
authority remaining in the Bureau itself. 





Salaries of 
Federal Employees 
by Major Pay Groups 


LucILE C. URSELL AND JOHN W. MITCHELL ! 





In Juty 1947, the average annual pay rate of 
Federal employees was $2,839, an increase of $170, 
or 6.4 percent, over the July 1946 average.? Em- 
ployees in positions under the Classification Act 
of 1923 as amended had an average salary in July 
1947 of $3,006,* postal employees, $2,835, and 
wage-board employees (i. e., those in mechanical 
and laboring positions for which rates are set by 
wage boards, in accordance with locally prevailing 
rates), $2,529. 

Wage-board and Classification Act employees 
during the 13-month period had approximately 
the same gain, $147 and $150, respectively, com- 
pared with $84 for Postal Pay Act workers. 

The above averages represent rates of com- 
pensation in terms of the annual equivalent for a 
5-day 40-hour week for the 52 weeks of the year. 
Because of working less than a full-time schedule, 
many employees, particularly those in wage-board 
and intermittent positions would not have earned 
the full amounts used for them in this article. 





1 Of the Bureau’s Branch of Employment Statistics and the U. 8. Civil 
Service Commission, respectively. 

* Data are from two surveys made by the U. 8. Civil Service Commission 
Each agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government reported to 
the Commission the number of its employees within continental United 
States as of July 1, 1946, and July 31, 1947, by salary level and pay-fixing 
authority. Base salaries only were reported—that is, salaries exclusive of 
premium pay for overtime, night work, etc., and other allowances. (For the 
Navy Department, an adjustment was required to eliminate such premium 
pay from wage-boord salaries in July 1946.) 

For a more detailed analysis of salaries in the fonr main services under the 
Classification Act of 1923 as amended, including comparisons with earlier 
surveys, see Salaries of Federal Employees, July 1945-July 1947, in the March 
198 Monthly Labor Review, and Pamphlets 32 and 33 published by the 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 

* Average for the four main services under the Classification Act of 1923, 
excluding the clerical-mechanical (C-M) service. Inclusion of the C-M 
service would lower the average to $3,002. 
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Private and “‘Real’’ Federal Earnings 


During the period July 1946 to July 1947, th, 
straight-time hourly earnings of production work. 
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° . : : ; nt 
ers in manufacturing industries showed a gain 9 = 
2 e 
13 cents an hour, or 12.3 percent.* Living cost, Je'* i 
. , maeivec 
as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistic we , 
consumers’ price index for large cities, rose 12) qr hi 
wo C 
TaBLE 1.—Employment and average annual salaries in ;,MMM) 731 | 
Federal Executive Service, by pay-fixing authority, July 
1946 and July 1947 ! 
a ABLE 2 
curre 
Average annua! 
Employment salary 1a 
Pay-fixing authority Amount Amount | 
Per- | Per. 
cent | cent 
July July jchange) July | July | chang Pay 
1947 | 1946 1947 | 1946 | 
BE, <ddicntsdnienedal 1, 660, 109) 2, 145, 191) —22. 6) $2,839] $2,409 +4, 
Classification Act of 19231.| 827, 855 1, 037,928} —20.2, 3,002) 2,853 4:) 
Pe ee? 455,617| 661,555) —31.1) 2,529) 32,282) +4» 
Postal Pay Act ........-- 310, 620) 324,189) —4.2) 2,835) 2,751, +3) 
Other statutes and admin- 
istrative determinations.| 66,017) 121,519) —45.7| 2,952; 2,442 +29) ll employ 
— lassificat 
! Excludes Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, substitu: IMM 92° NO 
employees of the Post Office Department, personne! in the Maritime Trai: _ = 
eT 5 


ing Program of the Maritime Commission, and certain employees on pice. 
rate, per-diem, commission, or fee basis. 

Annual salary rates were secured for employees paid on a different basis 
by assuming a 5-day, 40-hour week and a 52-week vear, and multiplying they 
rates by the appropriate factors, For example, a salary of $1.00 an hour won\ 
be $2,080 a year; a salary of $10.00 a day would be $2,600 a year. 

2 Includes employees in the clerical-mechanical (C-M) service whose rates 


trative ¢ 


are on an hourly basis. They totaled 3,836 in 1947 and 4,390 in 1946. Fn. 1 emplo 
ployees in grade 9 of the professional and scientific service and grade 16 of the ree 
clerical, administrative, and fiscal service are shown under the ‘‘other’’ group einen 
because their rates are determined individually by Congress. age Pa 

1 Includes average salary for Navy Department employees of $2,642, whic ostal rn 
is exclusive of premium pay, such as for overtime. rc ~ 





percent. Thus, the gain in private manufac Fy, . 
turing was roughly commensurate with the in- Fy s'¢ 
crease in living costs, whereas the average Federal 

salary, with its over-all increase of 6.4 percent, Ppistril 
lagged considerably behind both. In terms of Mo: 


consumers’ goods that could be bought, the aver- 









age Federal salary (in 1946 dollars) actually de. pe °° 
clined $154 between July 1946 and July 1947. ay 


Comparisons of purchasing power of the aver- 
age Federal salary at the time of the two surveys 
with that in 1939, are shown in table 2. In 1939 
dollars, only the employees whose salaries are <e- 
termined administratively or by special statutes 
had a higher average salary in 1947 than in 1946, 
and, as shown later, the largest part of this group’s 
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rin 
salary gain was directly traceable to changes in os : 
sa re 

agency and occupational composition in the two rs 
: : . r 
survey periods. The increased dollar salaries of al! Fy‘ 

. er 
of the other groups actually result in decreases By? z 
and | 
4 In making these comparisons between Federal and private average salary three 
gains, it should be noted that private employment was remarkably stable waco. 
during this period (it rose 4 percent), whereas Federal employment under- with 
went considerable changes in size and character (it declined by almost one- W 
fourth). 
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nen converted into 1939 dollars. Taking into 
count retirement and income-tax deductions, the 
ngle worker at the average salary ($2,839) re- 
jved in 1939 dollars only $1,477 in July 1947 
4 $1,530 in July 1946; the married worker with 
vo children received $1,627 in July 1947 and 
1,731 ip July 1946. 
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apLE 2.—Average annual salaries of Federal employees in 





































































es 
<—— current and 1939 dollars, July 1946 and July 1947 
10a 
y 
oc Current dollars Average 1939 dollars 
"| Ln Net spend- Net spend- 
| Changs Pay-fixing authority able ! able ! 
Gross Gross |— peaeyeae 
_— Single | Fami- Single | Fami- 
Ty worker’ ly of 4 worker’ ly of 4 
} ti July 1947 
+29 9 Il employees. ..............- $2, 839 |$2,306 |$2, 592 |$1, 782 |$1,447 | $1,627 
—— lassification Act of 1923. _...| 3,002 | 2,430 | 2,719 | 1,884 | 1,525 1, 706 
»stitnts [i ONE. «ccasaesqeoceceos 2, 529 | 2,065 | 2,350 | 1, 587 | 1,296 1, 475 
“Train Ppostal Pay Act..._...........| 2,835 | 2,302 | 2,588 | 1,779 | 1,445] 1,624 
1 Piece. ther statutes and adminis- 
trative determinations.......| 2,952 | 2,392 | 2,680 | 1,852 1, 501 1, 682 
it basis 
rd th 
sho July 1946 
* Tn MR employees. ..............- $2, 669 |$2,174 |$2, 459 |$1.879 |$1, 530 | $1,731 
of th SSS. |W = 
cron, MP lassification Act of 1923...... 2,853 | 2,316 | 2,602 | 2,008 | 1,630 | 1,832 
fage board 2 ......... > cea 2,382 | 1,951 | 2,236 1,677 | 1,373 1, 574 
whic “SS a ee ee 2,751 | 2,238 | 2,523 | 1,937 | 1, 575 1,77 
Dther statutes and ad:ninis- 
trative determinations......| 2,442 | 1,907 | 2,282 1,719 | 1,406/ 1,606 




















| Net spendable earnings or income represent that part of a worker’s sala 
at is left after income tax and retirement contributions have been deducted. 
? See table 1, footnote 3. 
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am More than two-thirds of all Federal employees 


le. both July 1946 and July 1947 were in the salary 
proups between $2,000 and $3,500. Postal employ- 
ees showed the greatest concentration—over 80 
percent—within this range in both periods; al- 
29 Pethough, as a result of receiving an annual increment 
of $100, a large proportion of the employees shifted 
rom a lower to a higher class within this range. 
¢ PeCompared with the other three employee groups, 
however, postal employment was relatively steady 
during the period, thus allowing less opportunity 
.) Mor change. The wage-board group was next in 


Distribution by Salary Group 


}) Eedegree of concentration, with 70 percent and 75 
percent of the employees receiving between $2,000 
and $3,500 in 1946 and 1947, respectively. Over 
three-fifths of the Classification Act positions were 
within this salary range in both survey periods. 

Wage-board and Postal Pay Act groups tapered 

/0ff sharply above the $3,500 level, though each 





group had some employees in the upper brackets. 
The smaller number of employees at the higher 
salary levels is accounted for by the fact that those 
in higher-grade technical and administrative posi- 
tions are in either the Classification Act or ‘‘other’’ 
groups. 

At the lower end of the salary scale—less than 
$1,000 a year—are a small number of employees 
who, it is probable, had appointments for part- 
time work only. 


Statutory Salary Rates 


Although the average Federal salary increased 
between 1946 and 1947, nearly three-fourths of the 
salary rates are established by statutes which 
remained unchanged during that period.’ The 
gains for the statutory-rate groups must be attri- 
buted, therefore, partly to within-grade salary 
increments,® which are granted periodically to 
most statutory-rate employees who perform their 
duties satisfactorily, and partly to changes in the 
occupational structure. The latter changes were 
largely caused by the abolition of entire agencies 
or by drastic work-force reductions during the 
period between the two surveys. 

The within-grade increments range, for positions 
under the Classification Act, from $667 in some of 
the lower grades to $299 in the top grades, or from 
8 percent of annual salary at the CPC-1 level to 
3 percent at the middle and upper-grade levels. 
Over half of the employees in Classification Act 
positions receive an annual within-grade increase 
of $75 or less. Thus about half of the average 
$150 gain for this group over the 13-month period 
can be assumed to result from within-grade salary 
increases. A precise figure cannot be given be- 
cause of the influence of employment turn-over, 
which tends to reduce the number of employees 





5 Most of the employees with statutory salary rates are in positions subject 
to the Classification Act of 1923 as arnended, in services classified as profes- 
sional and scientific (P); subprofessional (SP); clerical, administrative, and 
fiscal (CAF); crafts, protective, and custodial (C PC); and clerical-mechanical 
(C-M). In July 1947, about 20,000, or 1 percent, were in positions subject 
to other statutes, including several hundred individual positions, positions 
in this country in the Foreign Service of the State Department, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service (Justice Department); doctors, dentists, 
and nurses in the Veterans Administration; customs clerks, White House 
and park police and secret police (Treasury Department); and the commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey (Commerce Department). 

6 Employees in grades 4 to 8 of the professional and scientific service and 
grades 11 to 15 of the clerical, administrative, and fiscal service receive 
within-grade salary increments every 18 months. All others receive such 
increments every year.. 

’ This disregards the maximum increment of $25 in the few P-8 and CAF 
15 positions, a result of the statutory limitation oa classified salaries of $10,000 
& year. 
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receiving within-grade increments. Most postal Service System* dropped by 11,000. By oj, 
employees receive an annual increment of $100 inating the influence of these changes and th, 
until the maximum for the position is reached; in the Veterans Administration (its employees ; {labo 
therefore it is safe to assume that the average this group—predominantly doctors, dentists, a); 4 mac 
salary increase for this group was largely the result | nurses—doubled in number during the 13-mopy Chang 
of these increments. period), the average increase in pay of this crow nth | 
Although it is difficult to measure the influence would be only $175, or 6.9 percent. a War 
of changes in occupational structure on average None of the increase in average salary of stat, ¥ loye 
salaries, it is certain that considerable change in tory rate employees can be attributed to py te 194 
employment such as that which occurred during motions, although employees who are qualifiy In Mi 
the period between the two surveys, result in by education and experience for more difficy) e-bo 
fundamental shifts in occupational composition and more responsible work may be promoted ; te ( 
which in turn affect average salary levels. higher-grade positions as vacancies occur. 1; te in 
For example, the gain of $510 (or 20.9 percent) promoted employee’s personal or family incom. ch are 
in average salary of the group which excludes is thereby increased, but the salary rates for tly » gene 
classified and postal employees can be attributed two positions involved do not increase. In fac jividy 
principally to the changed occupational structure. they may actually decrease if the two forme} Ju 
Several agencies which in July 1946 had a large incumbents received salaries above the minim jative 
number of relatively low-grade employees in this for the grades and the new incumbents wen Jp A 
group either were abolished or had their staffs promoted to the minima. 3 wal 
curtailed drastically during the 13-month period. creas 
This tended to raise the average salary in 1947. Wage-Board and Other Pay Rates var D 
The OPA, with 9,000 employees in this group in ich ¢ 
1946, had dropped out of the picture entirely by One-fourth of the Federal workers were in pos. uy te 
July 1947; the employment offices of the U. S. tions for which wage rates are adjusted from tin lie 
Employment Service, with 23,000 employees in to time to keep them in line with rates for simile reriod 
the group, were returned to State control; and jobs in private industry. ‘Wage board” em. The 


the number of such employees in the Selective * Renamed, in April 1947, the Office of Selective Service Records. he an 
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TaBLe 3.—Percentage distribution of federal employees by pay-fixing authority and basic annual salary group, 1946-4) 946 % 
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! See table 1, footnote 1. wage-bo: 
? See table 1, footnote 2. ; other pr 
; Covers only peaer employees in the field service. Positions in the departmental service are under the Classification Act of 1923,as amended. Substitute $2,642. 
employees are excluded. 
‘ Includes Navy Department employees distributed by aabey group in accordance with the 1947 pattern. This was done because detailed salary informatio 
for 1946 was not available and because, few rate changes having occurred in the interim, the 1946 average excluding premium pay (such as for overtime an¢ 
night differential) was only $10 less than in 1947. 
5 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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pyees (SO called because wage boards determine 
oir pay rates) are predominantly in mechanical 
»d laboring positions, such as carpenter, plumber, 
»q machinist. 

Changes in wage-board rates during the 13- 
»onth period are shown by the experience ® of 
} War and Navy Departments, which together 
nployed 94 percent of the total in this group in 
uly 1946 and 88 percent in July 1947. 

In March 1946, the Navy Department gave its 
age-board employees an across-the-board in- 
rease Of 18 cents an hour. From then until 
te in 1947, when a new rate schedule covering 
ach area of Navy employment became effective, 
o general rate change occurred, and only a few 
: vdividual adjustments were made. The period 
Orlie tom July 1946 to July 1947, therefore, was one of 
MUNG lative stability in Navy wage-board pay rates. 

Were Jn April 1946, the War Department granted to 
s wage-board employees an across-the-board 
merease Of 12 cents an hour. In addition, the 
jar Department made a number of rate changes, 
hich appeared from its local surveys to be neces- 
ary to match private-industry rates, averaging 
between 3 and 15 cents a hour for the 13-month 
period under study. 

The effect of these rate changes are evident in 
he annual equivalent salary rates in the July 
> g946 and July 1947 salary surveys, though they 
— Mire obscured by changes in volume of employment 
und in occupational composition. The average 
wage-board salary rose, between the two periods, 
rom $2,642" to $2,652 for the Navy Depart- 
ment and from $2,166 to $2,407 for the War 
Department. These changes were accompanied by 
employment declines of 25 percent (from 293,000 
0 218,000 persons) in the Navy Department, and 
44 percent (from 332,000 to 184,000) in the War 
Department. 

Approximately 2.5 percent of all Federal em- 
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' For a discussion of the methods by which wage-board rates are equated 
ith those in private industry, see Determination of Wage Rates for Me- 
hanical and Laboring Positions in the Federal Service, Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1944 (p. 1063). 

” Most wage-board employees have their salaries stated in daily or hourly 
rates. Assuming a 5-day, 40-hour week and a 52-week year, the annual 
equivalent salaries were computed by multiplying the hourly rates by 
2,080 and the daily rates by 260. 

" The average salary actually reported by the Navy Department for its 

wage-board employees in July 1946 was $2,766, but included overtime and 
. me premium payments. The average rate without such premiums was 





ployees have their pay rates fixed administra- 
tively.” Adjustments in these rates can be made 
at any time that conditions warrant. Grades 
which are established by Executive Order, how- 
ever, generally have their rates changed whenever 
Classification Act rates are changed and in the 
same amounts or proportions. Some of the other 
employees in this group, e. g., cotton reporters and 
enumerators for the Census Bureau, probably 
have only temporary employment, while others, 
such as the lightkeepers and attendants of the 
Coast Guard (Treasury Department) probably are 
on a regular part-time basis. Because the jobs in 
this group varied greatly and were scattered 
among many agencies, rate changes during the 
period considered were not ascertained. 


Basis of Salary Payment 


In July 1947, almost three-fourths of all ap- 
pointments stated salaries in annual terms (table 
4). The remaining appointments were split 
roughly half and half between daily and hourly 
methods of wage payment; less than 1 percent 
quoted monthly, biweekly, or weekly salaries. 

The annual group was weighted heavily by em- 
ployees in positions under the Classification Act 
of 1923 and the Postal Pay Act, practically all of 
whom were paid annual rates. The daily and 
hourly rate groups, on the other hand, were pri- 
marily those whose pay was fixed by wage boards. 


TABLE 4.—Percent distribution of employees in Executive 
Branch of Federal Government by basis of salary pay- 
ment, July 1947) 











Basis of salary payment 
Pay-fixing authority TS 
Total?) Annual Daily | Hourly 
All employees-_._.....-- adioanweal See 72. 6 13.6 13.6 
Classification Act of 1923 3__......___. 100. 0 99. 5 5 
Wage board_......--- 100.0 7.6 47.4 44.7 
Postal Pay Act 100.0 | 96.4 3.6 
Other statutes and administrative deter- 
minations...... selidwepnnenene wieneteest | omer BA4 11,6 
1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
? Because of their small size, the monthly, weekly, and biweekly groups 
have been omitted from the table; therefore, the sums of the distributions are 


slightly less than the totals. 
5 See table 1, footnote 2. 





12 Although discussed separately here, employees whose pay rates are 
determined administratively are grouped in the tables with those whose 
rates are determined by statutes other than the Classification Act of 1923 
as amended and the Postal Pay Act. 





Absenteeism and 
Injury Experience of 


Older Workers 


Max D. Kossoris ! 





IN MODERN INDUSTRY it is common to regard the 
worker of 45 or more as “old.”” Should a man of 
45 be so unfortunate as to lose his job and be com- 
pelled to find another, he will find the task much 
more difficult than a man of 30. 

In part, the reason for this discrimination is 
that the work to be performed may call for the 
agilityand stamina that belong to youth and 
early middle age. There is no question that the 
physiological changes that usually come during the 
forties modify the work capacities of men and 
women considerably. But the older worker, in 
turn, frequently offers more highly developed 
skills and more mature judgment. He tends to be 
more settled in his work and social habits. His 
life usually is conducted on a more even keel, and 
less subject to the emotional upsets inherent in 
the raising of families. 

What makes the older worker less desirable 
than the worker in his twenties and thirties? 
Granted that some tasks require more strength or 
speed than the older worker has, how does his 
work performance compare with that of younger 
workers? 

Unfortunately no data are available for the 
comparison of output by age groups. Such data 
would be difficult to obtain because comparison 
would have to be based on appreciably large num- 
bers of workers in the same or similar jobs—a 
situation that would be hard to find. In small 
groups, such comparisons would be influenced by 
great differences in individual work capacities. 


1 Of the Bureau's Regional Office in San Francisco. 
16 









How does the older worker compare in ot}, 
respects? Is he less steady in his work attendances 
Is he more of an injury risk? Does he lose mop, 
time because of illness or injury? 

Answers to these questions are available from, , 
detailed study of the work records of about 17.9% 
workers in a variety of manufacturing industrig 
These workers composed the control group againg 
which the performance of workers with serioy 
physical impairments was measured.? They wep 
employed in 109 manufacturing plants at a grey 
variety of occupations—nearly all of them prod. 
tive. The plant records from which the data wep 
obtained covered at least 6 months in ever 
instance. 

The only disadvantage of older. workers, th, 
data indicate, is that their disabilities last longy 
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once they are injured. But they are, on the whol. ; 
less likely to be absent as frequently and perhay; aL 
less likely to be injured than younger workers. 
The distribution by age group and by sex of the ¥ 
workers included in this study follows: sy 
Number of workers 
Total Men Women 5\ 
All age groups._._.. 17,817 16, 508 1, 309 
Under 20 years__- 128 78 50 *r 
20-24 years__---- 654 464 190 
25-29 years___--- 1, 394 1, 162 232 3} 
30-34 years_..... 2,135 1,966 169 \ 
35-39 years___--_- 2, 166 1, 961 205 
40-44 years___-__- 2, 148 1, 980 168 2t 
45-49 years_____- 2,251 2,118 133 
50-54 years... --.- 2, 641 2, 545 96 
55-59 years__---_- 2, 291 2, 225 66 . '- 
60—64 years__---- 1, 378 0 ee 
65-69 years___._- 505 a ol 
70-74 years__.-.-- 126 (a “ 
Absenteeism 


The absenteeism rate, i. e., the number of days 
lost per 100 workdays during which the worker f 
were scheduled to work, decreased consistently as 
age increased (see table 1). Workers under 2( 
years of age had the highest absenteeism rate— 
5.8. At the point where the 45-year age group 
reached, the absenteeism rate was down to 3.4. 
In every age group above 50 years, workers lost 
fewer scheduled workdays than those in any age 
group below 50. The higher age groups, i. e., 
those from 45 years up, were steadier in attend- 





? For a summary of that study, see Work Performance of Physically In- 
pared Workers, Monthly Labor Review, January 1948. 
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ce. Furthermore, there was practically no 
ariation between the age groups from 30 through 
4 years. 

That women, as a rule, have higher absenteeism 
,tes than men is another point (well known to 
spsonnel directors) brought out by table 1. For 
he groups as a whole, the rate of 6.5 for women 
as more than double that of 3.2 for men. 

It is notable that absenteeism rates for women 
vere fairly stable throughout the various age 
oups. ‘The men experienced steady decreases 
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from a rate of 5.5 for ages under 20 years to 


as 

op Jee Tate of 3.6 for ages up to 34, whereas the rates 
“ Pfor women increased from 6.1 to 6.9. However, 
; the number of women included in each of the 
4 P_vetious age groups was rather small. Con- 
" sequently the similarity of the rates is more 
, parevealing than the differences. 


As women workers aged 60 years and over were 

f rarely encountered in the survey, no data are 
shown for the age groups above 59 years. 

‘ About one-third of the time lost by men was 

ascribed to illness. The proportion of illness 


absenteeism for women was substantially the 








same, although the actual time lost for this reason 
was more than twice that lost by men. 


TABLE 1.—Absenteeism rates by age groups and ser in 
manufacturing industries 





























Absenteeism rates (per 100 workdays) 
All reasons Illness 
Age group a pigtauienenn 
All , All | — 
work-| Men |°™-| work-| Men |¥o™- 
ers en ers | en 
All age groups._.......... dig “sha 3.2 6.5 | 1.2 1.1 | 2 
i} ) | ee 5.5 52); 61 1.6 1.6 | 2.8 
20-24 years...... RS ee 4.9 4.3 | 6.4 1,3 1.0 | 2.0 
Se si 4.3 3.9; 68 1.1 9 2.6 
IONE... ccueuease<e Sy 34)! 69 1.0 8 2.6 
ESA Say 3.4 aot @i 1.0 .9 2.2 
ins cincigenineeaiibtpinn i 3.5 3.3 6.4 1.2 1.1 2.3 
ESS - 3.4 3.2 | me & aa 2.6 
hn rencceskesanioe 3.3 3.2) 62 13] 13 2.1 
eae 2.8 2.8 | 5.4 ae 1.1 2. 1 
wa cubedeienen 2.9 2.9 na Ler Rel ; 
a is 3.3] 3.3] ae 
SY ED « -ccectinnsseaseene 3. 2 3.2 | BSr &s 





Work Injuries 


on 


The frequency rate measures the number of 
work injuries per million hours worked, and is 
roughly equivalent to the number of injuries per 
year per 500 full-time workers. Disabling in- 
juries, by definition, require an employee either. 
to sustain a permanent impairment or to be dis- 
abled for work for at least one full shift. Non- 
disabling injuries usually require only first aid. 

The frequency rate of 9.7 for disabling injuries 
for the entire group (table 2) indicates an injury 
experience more favorable than generally found 
in a composite group of manufacturing industries. 
For the age group below 20 years, however, the 
rate of 19.8 is based on the experience of too small 
a group of workers to be significant. Although it 
is not unlikely that the rate for this teen-age 
group ordinarily is higher than that of older 
workers, the rate of 19.8 appears to be too high 
compared with the other age groups. 

As is clearly evident from chart 2, the frequency 
rate of disabling injuries for workers between the 
ages of 55 to 69 years was about the same as that 
for the 45 to 49 year group. ‘This rate, in turn, 
was only fractionally higher than that for the 25 
to 34 year group. The highest accident rates 
occurred in the groups from 35 to 44 years. On 
the whole, the disabling work injury experiences 
of workers aged 45 or more compared favorably 
with those of the lower age groups. 
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An even more striking tendency toward fewer 
work injuries is shown by the curve for nondis- 
abling injuries. With the highest point in the 
25 to 29 year group, the frequency rate of these 
injuries decreased steadily, reaching its lowest 
point in the 70 to 74 year group. Even if workers 
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aged 60 and over are eliminated from comparison 
because they may not be occupied in the more 
hazardous occupations, the workers between 45 
and 59 years of age clearly experienced fewer in- 
juries per million hours worked than those in the 
age groups 20 through 44. 

The relative severity of both disabling and non- 
disabling injuries * are shown in table 2 and chart 
3. Older workers, once injured, tend to be dis- 
abled longer, as chart 3 clearly shows. Their re- 
cuperative powers are lower. The difference is 
particularly marked in comparison with the two 
age groups between 30 and 39 years. Whereas, 
on the average, an injured worker between 45 and 





* Another point which is of interest to safety engineers, although not per- 
tinent to this discussion, is that the ratio of nondisabling injuries to disabling 
injuries is 100 to 1. 















59 years of age lost from 16 to 19 days per 4, 
ability, injured workers between 30 and 39 yog 
averaged between 6% and 9 days per healing peri, 

It is noteworthy, however, that the larg im: 
average disabilities were recorded for the 20 to » 
year age group. On the other hand, the |, 
average duration of 4 days for the group below 9 
years indicates, together with the high frequene 


at olde 
fer fro 






rate already mentioned, that the injuries with _ 
this group—although more frequent—were rel; ‘ 
tively slight. \. 


TABLE 2.— Work injuries by age groups 









































4 
Disabling injuries - - ~~. 
| all 
A Fre- A verage 
ge group on toe | Average Fre- number WA 
par one days of | quency of redres 
hours | disability rate | ings per iL 
worked) | ae. 
All age groups - - a 4 9.7 | 14.7 | 980 
Under 20 years. , 19. 8 | 4.0 4,230 
20-24 years - . 4.0 | 23.4 1, 500 
25-29 years 9.2 13.3 1, 560 | 
30-34 years ‘ 9.0 6.5 1, 420 
35-39 years ; 11.4 9.0 1, 240 | a 
40-44 years sa 12.4 16.5 1,050 | 0 
45-49 years . 9.8 19.4 990 | UNOER 
50-54 years ; 7.8 16.2 740 | 20 
55-59 years... _--. : 10.1 19. 1 630 | 
60-64 years____-__-. aa . 9.5 16. 2 560 
2) >>> eae nis 9.1 12.4 430 wiTED STA 
| SR ee 4.9 15.0 320 eurEAY OF 
| The 
The severity of nondisabling injuries is reflected fi, base 


in the number of redressings necessary, that is 
the number of times the worker had to come back 
for a change of bandages. The more numerou 
the changes, the longer it obviously took tl: 
injury to heal. 

The figures in table 2 as well as the curve on 
chart 3 indicate for nondisabling injuries the sam 
trend as observed for disabling injuries: olde 
workers required longer healing periods. Re- 
dressings were most numerous for the 60- t 
69-year-old workers. 


Welfare Medical Visits 


Modern plants provide not only first aid for 
work injuries, but also relief for minor aches an 
pains not directly related to work accidents: head- 
aches, colds, digestive discomforts, and menstrul 
pains. Do the records of these clinics indicate 
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at older workers have a greater tendency to 
sor from these discomforts? 
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® The opposite is clearly shown in chart 3, which 
clel Mis based on data in table 3. The number of such 
t is, 
rack 
rous 
the 


“welfare’’ visits was highest for the age groups 
between under 20 and 34 years, averaging about 
1.8 per person. Thereafter, the frequency of these 
visits declined fairly steadily, reaching its lowest 
levels for workers aged 55 and over. 

As might be expected, the rates for women 
workers exceeded those for men, both in the group 


TABLE 3.—Welfare medical visits to plant clinics, by age 
and sex of worker 





Number of medical welfare 
visits per worker 





Age group | 








Men | Women 
A one apeues.................. , | 2.31 1.2 | 1.8 
EE i cn cudedesecsconseeess 1.8 | 1,2 | 2.7 
a ; 1.7 | 1.4 | 2.4 
ta bt nandeememntie 1.7 | 1,7 | 1.6 
ee. ob cistirendiedesias 1.8 | BT 2.5 
35-39 years................... ‘a 1.6 | 1.6 | 1.9 
PA 1.4 | 1.4 | 1.6 
i, naletmadonedinhétinnnt 1.3 | Le 1.4 
Pht. ccngdgeuiboeehsoeds 1.0 1.0 | 1.3 
~ 4 ere .8 8 1,2 
ickccdinspingincentness hasmeeel 9 9 
SP Pe adadessnceassyeuscons : 6 6 
in acdendiserbakdwemsans : io 8 





as a whole as well as in every age group. Par- 
ticularly was this so for the ages between under 
20 and 34. But for men and women alike, the 
number of minor discomforts for which they 
sought relief in plant clinics were more frequent 
among workers below 45 years of age than for 
workers above that bench mark. 
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Labor Statistics has compiled injury rates for 
textile dyeing and finishing, this industry has 
had one of the least-favorable accident records 
among the industries comprising the textile-manu- 
facturing group. In 1936, the injury-frequency 
rate for dyeing and finishing was 13.9, while the 
rate for all textile manufacturing was only 8.8.? 
The all-textile rate showed little change during the 
years 1937-40, but the dyeing and finishing rate 
rose to 15.5. 

During the war the dyeing and finishing rate 
rose sharply, reaching a peak of 24.8 in 1942. By 
1945, the year on which this study was based, it 
had declined to 20.6, but it was still substantially 
higher than the all-textile rate of 15.6.° 

The 1945 injury-frequency rate for dyeing and 
finishing represented about 1 disabling injury for 
every 22 full-time workers in the industry. It is 
estimated that approximately 3,150 dyeing and 
finishing workers were disabled by injuries expe- 
rienced on the job during 1945. About 15 of 
these injuries resulted in death and 135 in perma- 
nent physical impairment; the remainder were 
temporary disabilities, each of which involved the 
loss of at least a full day of work, but left no 
permanent ill effects. 

Without allowance for the continuing loss in 
production and earning power arising from the 
deaths and permanent impairments, it is estimated 
that actual time lost by the injured dyeing and 
finishing workers amounted to at least 72,000 
man-days during 1945. On the basis of standard 

! Prepared by Frank 8S. McElroy and George R. McCormack of the Bu- 
reau's Industrial Hazards Branch. A more complete report will appear in 
a forthcoming bulletin. 

* The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for 
each million employee-hours worked. 


* The 1946 injury-frequency rate for dyeing and finishing was 21.7. Pre 
liminary reports indicate a somewhat iower rate for 1947. 
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making the total employment loss about 337 ( 
man-days of work. Measured in terms of thy 
average earnings of dyeing and finishing worke, 
during 1945 ($36.02 per week),* this represents; 


so in 
ttle 
ants 


wage value of nearly $2,500,000. As workme\{ir vas 
compensation payments are never equivalent jj ws, 
y 


full wages, a considerable portion of this loss 
earnings falls upon the injured workers. On tly 
other hand, the employer’s share in this wage los, 
which he pays in the form of insurance premiun 
or as direct compensation payments, represents 
only a part of the actual costs which the industry 
must bear. In addition, there are payments {i 
medical and hospital care for the injured workers 
and many indirect costs, such as damaged mater: 
als or equipment, lost production, and supervison 
time spent caring for the injured or reorganizix 
operations after the accident. These indire¢ 
costs are seldom a matter of record, but this doa 
not lessen their reality. Studies by H. W 
Heinrich * have indicated that for manufacturin 
generally the indirect costs of injury-producin 
accidents average about four times the direct cos al 

of compensation payments plus hospital and med: 4 
cal payments. On the assumption that this ratio he 

is approximately correct for the dyeing and finish 
ing industry, it may be estimated conservatively 
that the indirect costs associated with injuries 11 
the industry during 1945 amounted to at least | 
million dollars, perhaps as high as 8 million, ané 
that the total cost probably ranged between 8 ané 
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10 million dollars. | a 
The foregoing industry figures for 1945 wer niu 
based upon reports from 446 plants engaged u . Me , 
rate 


4 Bureau of Labor Statistics Hours and Earnings press release, Apri) Be 
1946. men 


5 Industrial Accident Prevention, by H. W. Heinrich. New York the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 
sho) 
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eing and finishing yarn, thread, or piece goods. 
nese plants reported a total employment of over 
000, with more than 139 million employee-hours 
rked during 1945. The disabling injuries re- 
»rted totaled 2,876, including 8 deaths and 129 
ses of permanent impairments. 
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The extent to which details were available con- 
ning the injury experience of workers in partic- 
ar operations varied greatly among the report- 
yg plants. In many of the small plants and 
so in some of the large plants there was very 
ttle departmentalization. Workers in these 
Jants commonly move from one job to another 
; the need arises and no records are kept of the 
me spent on particular operations. The major- 
y of the plants, however, were able to report 
eir experience in three broad categories: piece- 
pods processing, yarn and thread processing, and 
lant service and maintenance operations. A 
bstantial number also provided greater detail 
ithin these major categories. 
One of the more important facts disclosed by 
his break-down is that the industry frequency 
ate is considerably diluted by including the experi- 
nce of administrative, clerical, and laboratory 
orkers who are exposed te relatively few of the 
hazards peculiar to the industry. The extent of 
heir influence upon the over-all averages is 
partially indicated by the fact that nearly 10 per- 
ent of the total employment reported was in the 
lerical and administrative category, and that the 
average injury-frequency rate for this group was 
Among the three major categories of operations, 
he processing of piece goods had the highest 
njury rate—23.6. The service and maintenance 
group of departments, which includes the admin- 
istrative, clerical, and laboratory workers, had an 
maverage rate of 18.5, and the yarn and thread 
processing departments had an average of 15.2. 
The most pertinent detail for accident-preven- 
tion purposes, however, lies in a comparison of the 
injury rates for the various specific operating de- 
partments. The highest departmental frequency 
» [eg tates were for the maintenance and repair depart- 
ment (34.5), the piece-goods dye room (34.1), 
the print-color shop (29.1), the mechanical-print 
shop (28.5), the piece-goods receiving or gray 
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room (26.5), the yarn and thread dye room (‘ 3.3), 
and the watchmen’s department (25.2). All of 
the departments handling piece goods, except the 
screen-print shop and the make-up department, 
had injury rates above 20. In the yarn and thread 
group, however, only the dye-room rate was above 
13. In the service and maintenance group, the 
shipping-department rate was 23.4 and the power- 
department rate was 19.0. 


Accident Causes 


The more detailed information necessary for 
determination of the outstanding causes of acci- 
dents in the industry was obtained from 174 of the 
cooperating plants by Bureau representatives who 
transcribed from their records a complete account — 
of each accident experienced by their employees 
during 1945. In order to broaden the analysis 
and to permit a greater detail, this part of the 
survey was extended to include not only disabling 
injuries, but also all injuries requiring treatment 
by physicians. These data, covering over 7,600 
injury cases, were then analyzed according to the 
American Recommended Practice for Compiling 
Industrial Accident Causes, approved by the 
American Standards Association, August 1, 1941. 


UNSAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


Practically all of the unsafe conditions revealed 
by the analysis fell into three general groups: 
Hazardous arrangements or procedures (responsible 
for nearly 43 percent of the accidents), defective 
agencies (responsible for 36 percent), and im- 
properly guarded agencies (for 19 percent). 


Hazardous Arrangements or Procedures. Lack of 
proper lifting equipment or lack of sufficient help 
in lifting heavy objects was most common among 
the particular unsafe conditions included in this 
general group. Rolls of cloth and containers were 
involved in the majority of these lifting accidents. 

The practice of moving rolls of cloth by hand 
and of hand-lifting the rolls into position on ma- 
chines is quite common in the dyeing and finishing 
industry, even though some of the rolls may 
weigh as much as 500 pounds. In placing one of 
these heavy rolls on a machine the workman gen- 
erally moves the roll as near to the machine as 
possible on a hand truck from which he lifts first 
one side of the roll and then the other. 
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Although the injury possibilities involved in 
handling heavy rolls of cloth are obvious, rela- 
tively few of the plants have taken any steps to 
eliminate the hazard. In one plant, however, the 
problem was solved by plaiting all cloth into box- 
type hand trucks at the delivery end of each ma- 
chine, which practically eliminated rolls of cloth 
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in the processing operations. Another plant used 
specially designed hand trucks in place of the load- 
ing and unloading jacks at the entry and delivery 
ends of the machines. The cloth is threaded di- 
rectly from one of these trucks through the ma- 
chine and into a second truck at the delivery end, 
thereby eliminating the lifting at both ends of the 
machine. Another plant used powered lift trucks 
to place the cloth in the machines, and several 
plants had installed block and tackle equipment 
to do the lifting. One of the plants had also in- 
stalled overhead rails on which the block and tackle 














with its suspended load could be moved from , 
operation to another. 

To reduce the number of strains experienced | 
workers in the warehouse, one plant construcy, 
special racks for storing rolls of cloth. By hayy 
these racks built to the same height as the bed; 
the hand trucks used in transporting the cloth » 

_ by limiting storage on the racks to one roll hig) 
the cloth could be rolled on and off the hg) 
trucks without lifting. 

In the gray rooms, make-up, shipping, and wa 
house departments much of the lifting probly 
centered in the handling of bales and crates, 
the color shops, kettles and drums were the age 
cies most frequently involved in lifting accidentle, St 

Departmentally, the lack of proper lifting equi) 
ment or the lack of sufficient help in lifting open 
tions constituted an outstanding hazard in each ¢ 
the piece-goods departments and in the shipping 
yard, and warehouse departments. Among tl 
piece-goods departments, at least a third of all tly 
accidents ascribed to unsafe working conditio, 
in the dye-color shops, the finishing departments 
and the mechanical-print shops were chargeab 
to this particular hazard. In the finishing depar. 

ment this hazard was most commonly encounter 
in calendering and tentering operations. 

Unsafe planning or lay-out, either of traffic « 
process operations, was second in importance 
among the groups of hazards classified as hazari: 
ous arrangements or procedures. Hand _ took 
chemicals, machines, and containers were the 
agencies most frequently involved in the accident 
arising from hazards of this general nature. 

Extensive use of sharp knives to cut cloth con- 
stitutes a prominent hazard in the industry. Th: 
general failure to provide proper sheaths or con 
venient racks to hold the knives when not in actual 
use was responsible for a substantial volume of the 
reported injuries. Lacking these proper facilities 
the workers commonly lay the knives on ther 
work tables or on other nearby surfaces where they 
frequently strike against them as they move about 
in their work. In a few plants where knives wer 
not furnished and the workers were expected (0 
tear the cloth whenever necessary, they frequent!y 
used their own pocket knives and experienced 
injuries when the blades snapped shut on ther 
fingers. 

Although the toxic properties of the dyes and 
chemicals used in the industry are well known, the 
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TOM qfrating procedures present many possibilities 
the workers to come into direct contact with 
<e materials. Skin infections, therefore, are an 
standing problem in many departments of the 
ystry. As individual susceptibility varies 
tly, some plants attempt to meet the problem 
transferring the more susceptible workers to 
ber work. In some instances, all workers exposed 
ontact with dyes or chemicals are given periodic 
dical examinations in an effort to catch derma- 
is in its early stages. Much remains to be done, 
wever, in a more direct approach of developing 
; toxic materials or of re-engineering the proc- 
ses to eliminate exposure to the materials now in 
Success in this effort, it is believed, would 
minate about 25 percent of the injuries experi- 
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> Operni/ced by workers in the piece-goods dye-color 
€ach (ops and print-color shops; about 15 percent of 
1pping Mose experienced by workers in both the piece- 
Dg thfi/pod and yarn and thread dye rooms; and from 10 
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12 percent of the injuries incurred in mechan- 
al and screen-print shops. 
Hazardous procedures in the use of machines 
ere found to be many and varied. The opera- 
on most commonly resulting in injury, however, 
as that of threading heated drying cans, which 
oduced a great many burns. Less common, 
t producing more serious injuries, was the 
ractice of permitting workers to enter heated or 
me-filled chambers of machines to make ad- 
00]; Fiustments. 
thi Transporting hot starch, dyes, and other chemi- 
lent {Pals in open buckets from which the materials 
an splash, or in glass containers which may break 
COM: dropped, is common throughout the industry 
Thef§nd is responsible for many injuries. In finishing 
Ol @epartments it is customary to mix the starch, 
ul sed in mangles, in “starch rooms.’ The hot 
the fBtarch is then carried in buckets to the mangle 
‘ies and poured into the machine by hand. The re- 
et PMports indicated that the starch frequently splashes 
ey (gon the worker performing this operation and often 
ul Peauses very painful burns. One plant had elimi- 
ref@nated this hazard by placing the starch-mixing 
(0 BMoperation on the floor above the finishing room 
ly f¥and running a pipe directly to the mangle from 
he mixing tank. This simple utilization of the 
t Bworce of gravity not only eliminated the hazards 
‘PPovolved in transporting the starch but also re- 
i P¥duced the amount of labor required to place the 
‘ starch where it was needed. 
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In relatively few of the plants was there any 
indication of a serious traffic problem. One plant 
reported that it had had a number of accidents 
involving powered trucks at blind corners, but 
this hazard had been overcome by installing 
electric eyes, which operated warning signals, in 
passageways leading to the danger points. 

Hand plaiting in kier boilers is particularly 
hazardous because the heat may cause the worker 
to faint. If this happens, he may be suffocated 
by the cloth piling on him. However, the wide- 
spread use of automatic plaiters apparently has 
practically eliminated accidents of this type. None 
were reported in 1945 by the plants included in 
this analysis. 

Poor housekeeping was a common source of 
accidents in many plants. Cluttered working 
surfaces and passageways caused many workers 
to trip and fall, and unsafely piled or stored ma- 
terials frequently fell on workers or presented 
bumping hazards. Another hazard often result- 
ing in injuries to machine operators and mainte- 
nance men was the general lack of a safe means 
of reaching the elevated parts of machines. ‘The 
provision of safe ladders or platforms for work at 
levels beyond easy reach from the floor would have 
prevented most of these injuries. 


Defective Agencies. Slippery working surfaces were 
an outstanding source of accidents throughout the 
industry, particularly in boil-off or bleaching de- 
‘partments, dye-color shops, dye rooms, mechani- 
cal-print shops, ageing departments, drying de- 
partments, and gray rooms. In most instances 
this hazard was due to water, printing colors, or 
dyes which had been spilled or splashed in the 
working areas. In general, there was little evi- 
‘dence of any effort to reduce the hazard of slippery 
floors, although every one in the industry seemed 
to be aware of the dangers involved. In a few 
instances, however, rough-grained concrete floors 
had been installed, and in some plants the workers 
were furnished with wooden clogs for use where 
floors were generally wet. 

Sharp edged agencies, such as metal tie bands 
on bales and crates, clips in the selvedge of cloth 
passing through machines, and slivers projecting 
from shells which were rotating on machines, were 
particularly common sources of severe cuts and 
abrasions. Projecting nails or splinters on working 
surfaces, splintered handles and rough frames on 
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hand trucks, broken floors, and rough or splintered 
benches, tables, and chairs were also responsible 
for many injuries of this nature. The prevalence 
of this latter group of unsafe conditions was a 
strong indication of the need for more adequate 
inspection and repair of the equipment, tools, and 
materials used in the industry. 


Improperly Guarded Agencies. The proportion of 
accidents ascribed to inadequate guarding was 
unusually high in the dyeing and finishing in- 
dustry—19 percent as compared with less than 10 
percent in most of the other industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in recent years. 
The importance of this group of accidents, how- 
ever, is even greater than is indicated by its 
volume. In general, accidents arising from in- 
adequate guarding tend to produce serious in- 
juries. Over 13 percent of the injuries resulting 
from this group of accidents, in this survey, were 
cases of death or permanent physical impairment. 

Machines, boilers and other pressure vessels, 
containers, and working surfaces were most 
frequently involved in accidents resulting from 
inadequate guarding. In the machine group, 
unguarded gears, belts, and pulleys were the most 
common sources of injury. The lack of guards on 
squeeze rolls accounted for a number of injuries 
and the lack of splash guards on washing, soaping, 
and dyeing machines was primarily responsible 
for many cases of dermatosis. One of the most 
serious hazards in make-up departments was in 
the operation of hookers, or folding machines. 
Yew attempts have been made to guard these 
machines and many management officials main- 
tain that no effective guard can be applied. In 
two plants visited, however, this problem had 
been given careful study and guards had been 
designed. One of these, a gate guard, had not yet 
been installed, so its effectiveness could not be 
checked. The other, which was operating satis- 
factorily, consisted of an electric eye, across the 
front of the machine, which activated a brake on 
the motor when the operator’s hands entered the 
danger zone. 

Most of the accidents ascribed to unguarded 
boilers or pressure vessels were cases in which 
workers touched hot steam pipes or other heated 
surfaces. The unguarded containers involved in 
accidents were chiefly uncovered buckets used in 
carrying acids or other harmful chemicals. Un- 





guarded working surfaces were generally cley, 
platforms or walkways not provided with adeq 
railings. There were, however, a number 
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UNSAFE ACTS 












For the purpose of accident analysis, an ung 
act is defined as “‘a violation of a commonly , 


cepted safe procedure.”’® Literally, this defy . 
tion means that no personal action shall be de; 1 
nated as unsafe unless there was a reasonable »» 
less-hazardous alternative method or proced 

There is, however, no implication: that the alt. 

native safe procedure must have been known 

the person who acted in an unsafe manner, » 

that his unsafe act was the result of a considerjmm 45!" 
choice between the two possible procedures. yn 
many of the accidents studied in this survey it wes 


apparent that the individual knew the safe py 
cedure, but consciously decided not to follow ; 
In other cases, circumstances indicated that thy 
person acted unsafely simply because he did 1 
know the alternative safe method. The first sty TAK 
toward the elimination of unsafe acts, therefore, MM sare 
to make sure that all workers are thoroughly i oR | 
structed in the safe methods of performing thei 
duties and that they are familiar with the hazani 
connected with deviations from those method 
The second essential step is to exercise strict super 
vision to see that safe procedures are followed. 
Most of the accidents attributable to unsat: 
acts fell into two general groups: Nearly 40 per. 
cent resulted from the use of unsafe equipment «: 
the unsafe use of equipment, and 38 percent from 
workers assuming an unsafe position or postur. 
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Equipment—Unsafe, or Unsafely Used. With 
this group the outstanding type of unsafe act was 
that of taking an incorrect hold or not maintainin 
a good grip on objects being handled. For ex 
ample, in many cases, shells, center bars, boxes, 
rolls of cloth, and similar objects slipped from the 
worker’s hands because he attempted to handle the 
material with wet hands, grasped the material ai 
a sharp or rough spot which caused him to release 
his grip, or did not hold it firmly enough to control 
its movements. Cuts on the hands and pinched 


Us 





* American Recommended Practice for Compiling Industrial Accident! 


Causes, approved by the American Standards Association, August 1, 1! 
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rushed fingers and feet were the most common 
ries resulting from these practices. Similarly, 
ing an incorrect hold on objects which were 
ng piled or placed in machines and pushing 
»d trucks other than by the handles led to many 
shed fingers and hands. 
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Use of hand tools or other equipment for pur- 
boses other than those for which they were de- 
igned was a common source of injury. Addi- 
ional examples of the misuse of equipment in- 
luded running with hand trucks and the lack of 


~ are in handling vehicles at blind corners. Basic- 
‘hé Bally, all of these unsafe acts indicate inadequate 
‘' Bisupervision. 
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Unsafe Position or Posture. Inattention to footing 
and unsafe lifting were the outstanding unsafe acts 
in this general category. In the inattention-to- 
footing group, there were many cases of tripping 
over objects lying on the floor and of falls on 
slippery surfaces. Lifting with a bent back, while 
in a cramped or awkward position, or while stand- 
ing on irregular or insecure surfaces caused most 
of the lifting accidents. Other unsafe practices in 
this general group included such actions as work- 
ing, walking, or standing in the path of moving 
vehicles; unnecessarily working or passing under 
suspended objects; entering chambers of machines 
or other enclosures which were unsafe because of 
high temperatures or fumes; and riding in an 
unsafe position on vehicles. 

Unsafe working conditions, particularly those 
created by poor housekeeping and the lack of 
proper lifting equipment, were also involved in 
many of the accidents associated with assuming 
an unsafe position. Correction of the unsafe 
working condition, to eliminate the possibility of 
any worker exposing himself to the hazard, would 
be the most effective safety measure. Neverthe- 
less, it is apparent that workers should be more 
thoroughly trained to recognize and cope with 
hazards which they may encounter on the job. 


Other Unsafe Acts. In the general category of un- 
safe placing or mixing of materials, a substantial 
number of accidents involved collapse of inse- 
curely built piles of materials. Splashing of dyes- 
or chemicals during mixing operations was also 
responsible for a considerable number of injuries. 
In many instances these accidents resulted from 
the introduction of steam into the mixtures under 
too great a pressure. 

Other types of unsafe acts, which produced 
accidents in sufficient volume to indicate that they 
are fairly common in dyeing and finishing opera- 
tions, included failure to use proper safety equip- 
ment where required; wearing of unsafe clothing, 
such as loose sleeves or neckties while working on 
moving machinery; running in the workplace or 
operating equipment at unsafe speeds; and oper- 
ating equipment without authority. 
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Salaries of Office Workers, 
New York City, 1948 ' 


SALARY LEVELS of office clerical workers in New 
York City are of special significance because of 
the extremely large number of these workers em- 
ployed there. Not only is the city the center of 
the finance, insurance, trade, and other ‘‘white- 
collar’ industries, but it is also the national 
headquarters of hundreds of establishments with 
subsidiaries throughout the United States and the 
world. Salary determinations for office workers 
throughout the country are influenced, in part, by 
the levels existing in this home-office area. 

Average weekly salaries in January-February 
1948 for men in a representative list of office 
clerical occupations ranged from $30.52 for office 
boys to $64.43 for hand bookkeepers and, for 
women, from $30.56 for office girls to $55.11 for 
hand bookkeepers.’ 

Women outnumbered men in all except 2 of the 
23 occupations studied; in fact, sufficient numbers 
of mea* to warrant presentation of the data were 
found in only 18 of the occupations. Among 
women employees, general stenographers com- 


prised the largest and most representative group 


studied. Workers in this occupation averaged 
$43.37 for an average workweek of 37 hours. 
About 57 percent of these workers had weekly 
salaries ranging from $37.50 to $47.50. Clerk- 





! The field work for this study and the preparation of the report were under 
the immediate direction of Leonard Linsenmayer, the Bureau’s Regional 
Wage Analyst in New York. The Department of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance of the New York State Department of Labor was 
especially interested in the current study and cooperated in planning it. 
The Bureau gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Dr. Meredith Givens, 
Director of Research and Statistics, and members of his staff. 

A previous article on salaries and other terms of employment of office 
clerical workers, in Atlanta, appeared in the May 1948 Monthly Labor 
Review (p. 512). Ten major metropolitan areas were surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; the 8 other areas are Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Dallas, Denver, Seattle, and San Francisco. Detailed bulletins 
will be available for each city and may be obtained upon request. 

* The study of salaries and supplementary benefits of office clerical workers 
in New York was confined, in general, to types of establishments which 
employ substantial numbers of office workers. Seven major groups were 
selected: Central and administrative offices of manufacturing establishments; 
offices of local manufacturing plants; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities (except railroads); and selected service industries. A total of 884 
establishments employing slightly more than 375,000 workers of all types 
were included in the survey. Of these, 187 establishments had more than 
500 workers; 185 were in the 251 to 500 group; and 315 and 197 were in the 
101 to 250 and 51 to 100 groups, respectively. No establishment in New 
York with fewer than 51 workers was included in the survey. The 884 firms 
were visited by the Bureau’s fleld representatives who obtained data for 23 
occupations from establishment pay-roll records, with classifications based 
on uniform job descriptions. All salary data exclude overtime premiums 
and pertain to full-time workers ouly. 


typists’ salaries averaged $37.52 a week , 
general clerks, $39.72. 

The 23 occupational weekly salary averages 
the New York women office workers, in Janyy» 
February 1948, were distributed as follows: — 


- : Nu mber of 
Weekly salaries of— OCCU Pation, 


i 2 
I 1 
$35.00 to $37.49 

$37.50 to $39.99____. 

$40.00 to $42.49 

$42.50 to $44.99________- 

$45.00 to $47.49 

$47.50 to $49.99 

$50.00 and over 


In three occupations, average weekly salary 
were below $37.50 for office girls ($30.56), routiy 
file clerks ($32.40), and ordinary typists ($34.9 
In addition to hand bookkeepers ($55.11), book 
keeping-machine operators doing the more dif 
cult work ($48.14) and technical stenographe 
($48.97) had average weekly salaries above $47.5) 

Although clerical workers’ salaries in Ne 
York City are generally expressed on a weekly ¢ 
monthly basis, they were converted to hour 
rates, by the Bureau, to allow for differences » 
length of the workweek. Hourly averages, }y 
occupation, for women employees ranged {i 
82 cents for office girls and 87 cents for routix 
file clerks to $1.31 for technical stenographers an 
one group of bookkeeping-machine operators, ani 
$1.46 for hand bookkeepers. Of the 23 occups- 
tions, 10 had averages of from $1.10 to $1.2 
6 were between $1 and $1.10; 3 averages fel 
below $1; and 4 were above $1.20. The hour 
average for general stenographers was $1.17; fo 
clerk-typists, $1.01; and for general clerks, $1.0! 

Men’s weekly salaries averaged below $37.5 
in only 2 of the 18 occupations for which suc! 
data for men could be presented. These wer 
routine file clerks ($32.71) and office boys ($30.52 
The highest-paid job was that of hand bookkeepe 
($64.43), followed by some bookkeeping-machin 
operators ($57.79) and by pay-roll clerks ($55.44 
Of the remaining 13 jobs, average weekly salaries 
for 9 were between $45 and $55 and for the othier 
4 between $37.50 and $45. 

On an hourly basis, routine file clerks (86 cents 
and office boys (82 cents) had the only averages 
below $1.00. The two highest-paid positions wer 
those of hand bookkeepers ($1.71) and certain 
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eek Mm kkeeping-machine operators ($1.53). The 
aining jobs were well dispersed between $1 
| $1.50, with most of the averages being sub- 
tially over $1.10. 
,verage salaries for men were substantially 
her than those for women in almost all occupa- 
ns employing both men and women. The dif- 
; . ences are due, in part, to variations in salary 
9 j composition of the work force among estab- 
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a ments, and, in part, to accumulated advances 
9 the men on account of greater length of service 
; hin establishments. 

, iations by Industry Group 

























Groups of industries represented by the estab- 
hments included in the survey varied as to salary 
els. An analysis of the 20 occupations employ- 
¢ women and the 5 employing men, in which 
rerages were available for at least 6 of the major 
dustry groups, indicates the following ranking * 
the groups in terms of the highest average 
lary levels of the various occupations: First, 
ntral and administrative offices; second and 
bird, transportation, communication, and other 
blic utilities, and wholesale trade; fourth, local 
ant offices of manufacturing establishments; 
th, services; sixth, finance, insurance, and real 
state; and seventh, retail trade. 

In 9 of the 25 occupational categories, the highest 
arnings were found in manufacturing central and 
dministrative offices, and in 7 in transportation, 
pmmmunication, and other public utilities. In 
rholesale trade, 3 occupations had the highest 
yeekly average salaries. In retail trade, which 
n general apparently had lower salary scales than 
he other industry groups, one occupation had the 
ighest average weekly salary. Thus, the relation- 
hips presented in the above ranking appear to 
be very general and not uniform throughout the 
ndividual occupations studied. 

The extent of difference between lowest and 
highest average weekly salaries, by occupation, 
mong the major industry groups varied widely. 
n the occupation numerically most important, 
women general stenographers, the averages fell 
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* This ranking was based on the number of occupations ranking first, 
cond, third, etc., in each industry group, weighted by assigned factors— 
for each first plece; 6 for each second, etc. As a result of this computation, 
eS rank indicated was fairly conclusive, excepi for transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public utilities, and wholesale trade. These two groups 
Were virtually even, and, therefore, are designated as “second and third.” 





within a range of $5.13 —from $41.53 in retail trade 
to $46.66 in central and administrative offices of 
manufacturing establishments. Similarly, women 
clerk-typists were found in a narrow range—from 
$34.77 in retail trade to $39.84 in services. 

The least difference found within any occupa- 
tion of men workers was in the averages for office 
boys, with the lowest average ($28.74) in the serv- 
ice group and the highest ($31.89) in central and 
administrative manufacturing offices. The other 
5 group averages fell within that $3.15 differential. 
The women’s occupation with the smallest differ- 
ence ($4.05) was that of office girls, the averages 
ranging from $28.74 in services to $32.79 in retaii 
trade. 

The greatest difference for women was in the 
class A bookkeeping-machine operator classifica- 
tion—a $16.27 range, from $41.43 in retail trade 
to $57.70 in transportation, communication, and 
other public utilities. In men’s averages, the 
greatest difference was $12.27 for pay-roll clerks, 
ranging from $50.15 in retail trade to $62.42 in 
finance, insurance, and real estate. 

In 15 (or three-fifths) of the 25 jobs used in this 
comparison, the extent of the range between the 
lowest and highest industry-group averages was 
between $5 and $10, and in 3 additional occupa- 
tions the differences were less than $5. Con- 
sidering the numerous and complex factors that 
influence wage and salary determinations in the 
New York area—factors such as geographical 
location (from the standpoints of both accessi- 
bility and relative’ desirability), working condi- 
tions, scheduled workweek, and numerous others 
the above analysis reflects a surprisingly limited 
range in occupational salary averages by industry 
group. 


Working Conditions 


In the employment of office clerical workers, cer- 
tain working conditions and supplementary bene- 
fits are relatively significant, as they are taken into 
consideration in the employee’s evaluation of his 
economic status and help to determine the degree 
of general satisfaction with which he views his 
position. Many informal practices exist which 
cannot be measured or evaluated, but they are 
considered as recognition of the ‘‘human”’ element. 
In addition, certain practices and benefits have 
been formalized. Information on such arrange- 
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ments, obtained from the 884 firms in the New _ tions. In most of these establishments, howoy, 
York clerical survey, is summarized in the follow- _ the progressions within the rate ranges were ,, 


ing discussion on the basis of number of establish- automatic. Typically, progression was based 


ments affected. merit reviews or periodic reviews of individual , 


» In general, salary rates for specific functions tainments. It is evident, therefore, that sal, 
were a matter of individual determiration within structures were based primarily on individual) ¢, 
New York City offices. Only 159, or about 18 terminations, or that if formalized systems exist, 
percent, of the firms had formalized salary-rate they were characterized by considerable flexibility 
structures. All except 10 of these had systems Slightly more than 7 out of every 8 establis) 
providing for rate ranges within specific occupa- § ments employing men office workers operated oy 


Average salaries ' and average weekly scheduled hours of work for selected office occupations, New York, N. Y., in selec 
industry groups, January-February 1948 
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Office girls 30. 56 
Stenographers: 
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1 Excluding overtime premium pay. 4 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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OWevelay workweek. For women workers, the prev- 
‘Bee of the 5-day week was even more pro- 
need, as 800 out of 879 establishments which 
sloyed women operated on this schedule. The 
yiest concentration of the 5-day week standard 
. in the manufacturing establishments—all the 
tral and administrative offices reported a 5-day 
kweek and all but a negligible number of the 
nt offices operated on this plan. 

Regular or normal hours of work per week 
ied considerably, with the largest concentra- 
1s at 40 hours, 35 hours, and 37; hours. The 
hour week was most prevalent. For women, 
as scheduled by about 40 percent of the offices 
1 for men by about 35 percent. Next in im- 
tance was the 35-hour week. The work 
ks in the various industry groups followed this 
r-all pattern, except that in the finance, insur- 
e, and real estate group, concentrations of the 
hour and 40-hour workweek schedules were 
ut equal. 

he prevalence of 40-, 35-, and 37-hour work- 
ek schedules is further emphasized by an analysis 
average weekly hours by occupation. In occupa- 
sin which more than two-thirds of the women 
rkers were employed, average weekly hours 
wed from 37 to 38 hours. Similarly in the 
n’s occupations, almost 70 percent of the workers 
re in jobs for which the average workweek was 
ween 37 and 38 hours. 
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plementary Benefits 


Paid vacations for office workers were provided 
all except 6 of the 884 establishments studied. 
er 6 months’ service, 45 percent of the firms 
nted vacations, three-fourths of whom allowed 
yeek. All but 1 of the 878 firms providing paid 
ations required a year or less of service; 87 
ent of these granted 2-weeks’ vacations. 
y 11 of the 878 firms provided for vacations 
bger than 2 weeks. 

Paid holiday provisions varied widely, ranging 
m no paid holidays in 2 firms to 16 holidays 
1 establishment. In all industries combined, 
but 30 percent of the companies observed 11 
lidays, about 20 percent provided for 7, and 
proximately 1 percent (9 firms) reported fewer 
an 6. The proportion of firms with 11 holidays 
s heavily influenced by the finance, insurance, 
d real estate group, in which almost 60 percent 
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had 11 paid holidays and an additional 20 percent 
had more than that number. Observance of 11 
paid holidays predominated to a somewhat less 
extent in central and administrative manu- 
facturing offices; wholesale trade; and trans- 
portation, communication, and other public 
utilities. 

Slightly more than 20 percent of the establish- 
ments had formal sick-leave provisions.‘ In almost 
three-fifths of these firms, such provisions were 
effective after accumulation of 6 months’ service or 
less. The typical sick-leave provisions varied con- 
siderably, time allowances ranging from less than 
1 week to more than 3 weeks. About two-thirds of 
the 188 establishments with formal systems 
granted at least 2 weeks with pay, after 2 years’ 
service. By industry group, the greatest propor- 
tion of establishments with paid sick-leave provi- 
sions were in retail trade; central and administra- 
tive manufacturing offices ranked next. 

About 65 percent of the firms had insurance or 
pension plans providing general life insurance, 
health insurance, retirement benefits, or combina- 
tions of two or more of these plans. This propor- 
tion of firms having insurance plans was fairly 
consistent throughout all the industry groups, 
except that in central and administrative manufac- 
turing offices, all but 2 of the 60 establishments 
studied had insurance or pension plans. 

Nonproduction bonuses were paid in about 48 
percent of the firms studied. Typically, the bonus 
was a Christmas or year-end payment. Slightly 
more than a fourth of the Christmas bonuses were 
paid as a flat amount, while in the remaining in- 
stances the amounts varied according to individual 
workers’ earnings or other factors, such as length of 
service. A small proportion of the establishments 
reported profit-sharing bonuses. The practice of 
paying bonuses was more prevalent in the non- 
manufacturing industries than in manufacturing. 
In the latter group, 41 percent of the firms reported 
nonproduction bonus provisions, as compared with 
51 percent in the 5 nonmanufacturing groups 
combined. 





4 Information on paid sick leave is restricted to formal provisions, usually 
for a definite number of days a year for which the employee is paid his regular 
salary if absent on account of ilIness. Health-insurance plans calling for pay- 
ments of specified amounts or of fractional salary paymerts are not considered 
as paid sick leave in this analysis, even if promiums are paid wholly by the 
company. It is understood that many of the 689 establishments reporting 
no forma) sick-leave provisions, actually do pay sick leave, but handle the 
problem on an individual basis. 
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Grain Milling Industry: 
Wage Structure, January 1948 ! 


GRAIN MILLING WORKERS in plant jobs, as a group, 
averaged 99 cents an hour on a straight-time basis 
in January 1948 (table 1). Earnings of individual 
plant workers ranged from under 45 cents to more 
than $2 an hour. Of the more than 28,000 plant 
workers employed in this widely dispersed indus- 
try, nearly a tenth were paid less than 65 cents, 
and a sixth of the total force earned less than 75 
cents an hour. Straight-time hourly earnings of 
$1.40 or more were received by approximately 1 
out of every 20 workers. Averages in the Middle 
West *—the region with the largest concentration 





! Prepared by Toivo P. Kanninen of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Anal- 
ysis. The collection of data for this study was directed by the Bureau’s 
regional wage analysts. More detailed information is provided in a mimeo- 
graphed report: Wage Structure—Grain Milling. 

The scope of the survey corresponds to industry 2041 in the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual, excluding niills employing fewer than 8 work- 
ers. Thestudy, conducted by mail, included 405 establishments, employing 
more than 22,000 workers in January 1948. 

? The regions used in this study are: Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania; Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Kentucky. Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee; Great Jakcs—Iilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin; Middle West—Icwa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; 
Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming; and Pacifiz—California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 


of mill workers—equaled the national ay, 
Higher averages were recorded in 4 regions: (j,, 
Lakes ($1.06), Mountain ($1.10), Middle Atl, 
($1.22), and Pacific ($1.35). Workers jy , 
Southwest, Border States, and Southeast reo; 
averaged 88, 83, and 71 cents, respectively. 

Among 18 representative grain milling Stg;, 
average hourly earnings ranged from 71 cents 
North Carolina to $1.34 in Oregon and Wash), 
ton. The national average of 99 cents was ; 
exceeded in New York ($1.27), Minnesota ($},\ 
Ohio ($1.09), Missouri and Michigan (each $| 
and Illinois ($1.01). Three major producti 
areas, Kansas City, Buffalo, and Minneapoj 
St. Paul, together account for approximately 
sixth of the total employment in the indusy 
Average earnings in each of these areas exceed 
the national average by 12 percent or more. P\; 
workers, as a group, averaged $1.31 an how 
Buffalo, $1.20 in Minneapolis-St. Paul, and §); 
in Kansas City. 

The general work activities that are common 
nearly all flour milling or meal grinding mills incl 
grain storage; grain weighing, cleaning, and con 


tioning; milling; packing; shipping; and main 


nance and repair. Flour blending, cleaning : 


repairing of shipping sacks, and power plant op 


ations are also commonly found. Approximat 
an eighth of the total labor force is engaged 


TaBLe 1.—Percentage distribution of all plant workers in grain milling establishments, by straight-time average hourly earny 
and region, January 1948 
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1 Excludes premium pav for overtime and night work. 
4 Includes 1 smal! establishme:t in New Hampshire. 


? Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
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king flour and meal.* The packing of animal 
d, a grain milling byproduct, requires about 
percent of the work force. Hand trucking, 
eeping, loading, and truck driving also require 
nsiderable number of workers in the industry. 
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ly. bs directly related to processing of the grain 
g Staflllcount, in the aggregate, for a relatively small 
cents oportion of total employment. Key job groups 
Washisimiquired for the installation and maintenance of 
Was gibe mechanical equipment employed in processing 
| ($1.\lhd conveying grain are the millwrights, mill- 
h $16 ight helpers, and oilers. Women account for 
oducti_immss than 3 percent of the plant work force in the 
eapolmmdustry and are employed mainly in flour packag- 


rately lime and sack repair work. 
ndust 
XCeedy 
he Pk 
hour 


id $1) 


cupational Variations in Earnings 


Men flour packers, the largest occupational 
oup in grain mills, averaged $1.01 an hour 
able 2). Industry-wide average hourly earnings 
r men in other numerically important jobs were 
und truckers, 92 cents; feed packers, 93 cents; 


mon 
Incly 
1 con 
main 
ng 4 


The volume of work in small mills does not permit a high degree of job 
ialization; the number of workers shown in some of the individual job 
sories in table 2, therefore, understates the proportion of total employ- 
ent in such work. 


loaders, 95 cents; sweepers, 96 cents; oilers, $1.02; 
second millers, $1.10; and millwrights, $1.34. 
Regional averages for the key occupations ranked, 
for the most part, in the same order as those for all 
plant workers combined. Average hourly earn- 
ings for hand truckers ranged from 64 cents in the 
Southeast region to $1.27 in the Pacific; second 
millers averaged 91 cents and $1.52 an hour, 
respectively, in these two regions. The inter- 
regional wage spread was considerably greater, 
measured on a percentage basis, among the lower 
paid jobs than was the case in the second miller 
or millwright jobs. 


Other Factors in Earnings Variations 


Occupational wage levels among grain mills 
are also influenced in part by such factors as size 
of establishment, size of community, type of mill, 
and unionization. Differences in earnings owing 
to any of these factors cannot, however, be pre- 
cisely measured. 

Based on tabulations of individual mill charac- 
teristics, workers in large establishments in general 
had higher earnings than those employed in similar 
jobs in small establishments. Furthermore, the 
occupational averages were higher in mills located 























































it One 
MaPaBLE 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings' for selected occupations in grain milling establishments, by region, January 
wed 19 
g 
arnss United States Average straight-time hourly earnings in— 
Occupation and sex Number | Average 
of hour! Middle | Border South- Great Middle | South- Moun- Pacific 
workers Proce Atlantic} States east Lakes West west tain 
Men 
ln, «60 ennhebbaahncenntenicmnmnnd 211 $1. 20 $1. 47 $1. 00 (3) $1.17 $1. 10 $1. 06 $1. 27 $1.45 
I  « . oc ccnepeneaeboemeumenenes 144 1. 06 1.19 (3) (4) 1.08 4 | = (4) (4) 
IRENE a AERIS Ae 305 1. 04 1.33 (3) $0. 58 1. 08 1. 06 72 (3) 1. 54 
ee eeenecnnet 1, 587 . 95 1.16 . 83 . 65 1.00 . 95 .75 . 96 1.30 
Rl ae Ee aS Sa Ra SS 327 1.31 1.19 1.17 1.15 1.45 1. 27 1.13 1, 45 1. 65 
CC EE ee rr 487 1.12 1.31 . 91 . 04 1.09 1.05 1.18 1. 20 1. 50 
USS RE ee a 668 1.10 1.16 . 96 91 1.15 1.10 .97 1.15 1. 52 
illwrights (class not designated) ...............--- 374 1. 34 1. 58 1.12 1.15 1. 24 1.31 1. 35 1.49 1. 62 
AAT TEE 61 1. 51 , BED Cee Ae 1. 42 1, 60 Baass (3) 
ES OR ee eee 44 1. 30 (3) Re Ee 1. 27 (?) (3) ae 
SE eS a 131 1.06 1.43 (4) (8) 1.09 1.13 . 90 (3) (3) 
- «hE oot ae 7 1.02 1.19 .8 . 69 1.02 . 96 . 88 1.13 1.30 
| TS Ss aE 1, 698 . 98 1. 08 . 80 .64 1.00 . 93 . 85 1. 08 1. 35 
ters, flour (excludes head packers) _...........-- 3, 100 1.01 1. 27 81 5 1.06 . 99 . 89 1.10 1.36 
By Se tS SE 78 . 97 (3) Bt FE (3) 1.11 1. 07 po) eee (3) 
OE EE a on ee 122 1.02 (3) (3) (3) 1.03 1.02 . 97 et 
FEMI Ao ee 89 1. 02 (3) (3) (3) 1.03 . 97 (3) (3) (4) 
EL 424 . 96 (3) (3) (3) 1.08 . 97 7 (3) > 
mutters, washers and temperers_._..............-- 212 1.15 1.31 La See: 1.15 1.07 . 99 (3) 1. 38 
| ue econeubenenete 1, 694 . 96 1.13 . 76 .70 . 98 . 92 .78 1.04 i. 25 
ne aenscndeans 1, 464 . 83 . 90 .71 . 68 . 91 . 86 . 85 1. 08 1. 43 
OE a 2, 274 - 92 1.17 . $l .64 1.08 . 95 . 85 1.10 1. 27 
SE Satnegbsstnntinnssnascsaseseet ibe 390 - 88 1.09 . 68 . 66 88 91 81 . 97 1. 21 
Women 
ckers, flour (excludes head packers)_...........-- 165 - 4 () (3) (3) . 97 (3) (3) (?) Dictate 
a can tinneis 143 1.02 8) a Serr . 86 (3) 4) See (3) 
premium pay for overtime and night work. 3 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average, 





' Excludes 
+ Includes 


1 smalj establishment in New Hampshire. 
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in large communities than in small communities, 
in mills owned by multi-plant firms than in those 
operated by single-plant firms, and in union mills 
as compared with nonunion mills. Average 
straight-time hourly earnings for men sweepers, 
for example, varied by mill group as follows: $1.03 
in large mills (101 or more workers), 90 cents in 
medium sized mills (51-100 workers), and 82 
cents in small mills (8-50 workers) ; $1.03 in com- 
munities of 100,000 or more population, 87 cents 
in those of 25,000-100,000 population, and 89 
cents in communities of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion; $1.03 in mills of multi-plant firms, and 87 
cents in mills of single-plant firms; and $1.02 in 
union mills, and 78 cents in nonunion mills. The 
interrelated nature of these factors is suggested 
by the general similarity of the wage level in large 
mills, large communities, mills of multi-plant 
firms, and union mills. For example, although 
only 55 of the 405 mills in the study employed 
more than 100 workers, this group included 37 of 
81 mills located in large cities, 30 of 88 mills 
operates) by multi-plant firms, and 46 of 143 
union mills.‘ 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


The operation of extra shifts and payment of 
differentials for work on these shifts were quite 
common in the industry in January 1948. Ona 
Nation-wide basis, approximately two-thirds of 
the cooperating mills operated a second shift and 
about a half operated a third shift. Regionally, 
extra shift operation was most commonly practiced 
in the Middle West, Southwest, Mountain, and 
Pacific regions. Shift differentials—in nearly all 
cases a uniform cents-addition to the first-shift 
rate—were paid by three-fifths of the establish- 
ments operating second shifts and by four-fifths 
of the mills reporting a third shift. Second-shift 
workers were paid an additional 4 cents an hour 
in 79 of 149 mills reporting differentials; the second 
most common differential, 5 cents an hour, was 
reported by 44 establishments. Of 143 mills with 
established differentials for third-shift work, 87 
mills paid 6 cents and 35 mills paid 5 cents an 
hour over the first-shift rate. 

* An estimated two-thirds of the workers in the industry were employed 
in union mills, indicating a higher-than-average deeree of unionization among 
large mills. The Loternational Union of Flour, Feed, and Cereal Workers 


(an American Federation of Labor affiliate) is the major union in the 
industry. 
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Although a 40-hour workweek was the sched 
most commonly reported in the industry, ty, 
thirds of the reporting establishments listed weg, 
work schedules of 48 hours or more. Of a tota), 
375 grain mills supplying data relating to 
weekly schedule for first-shift workers, 108 »; 
reported a 40-hour week, 104 mills reported 
48-hour week, and 142 mills scheduled workwee 
of 50 hours or more. More than half of the mj 
in the Border States and Southeast regions ; 
ported workweeks of 50 hours or more; in contras 
only 3 of the 22 reporting mills in the Mountgi 
region and none of those in the Pacific region ing 
cated schedules of over 48 hours. _ 

Incentive methods of wage payment were jy 
employed to any appreciable extent in the indy 
try. The total number of workers paid on y 
incentive basis accounted for only 2 percent of q 
plant workers in the industry. More than ¥ 
percent of the plant workers were paid houry 
rates. Salaried workers, accounting for 6 perce; 
of the total, were more commonly paid on a weekiy 
than on a monthly basis. Of the 405 mills px 
ticipating in the study, 350 paid their workey 
(other than the monthly salaried) each week, 
paid every 2 weeks, and the remainder had longe 
pay-roll periods. 





















































Footwear Manufacturing: 
Earnings, September 1947 ' 


STRAIGHT-TIME HOURLY EARNINGS for vamp ani 
whole shoe machine cutters in plants making wor: 


en’s shoes by the cement process ranged, among} Cut 
New England areas, from an average of $1.36 i1 de 
Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, to $1.63 in Boston i Goo 
September 1947 (see accompanying table). Con Si 


parable workers in Los Angeles averaged $1.87 
hour and those in New York City and St. Lous, 
most of whom were employed in plants making tli 
same type of shoes, had average earnings of $1.5! 
and $1.61, respectively. Machine cutters in plant 





| Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Division. Establishments * 
the 13 selected areas included those primarily engaged in the manufactu" 
of footwear (other than house slippers or rubber footwear), and employ 
8 or more workers. The sample included 211 establishments. 

The average hourly earnings include incentive payments but exc!u? 8 In 
premium pay for overtime and night work. 
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ecializing in men’s Goodyear welt shoes in 
rockton and Worcester, Mass., had respective 
verages Of $1.61 and $1.55. In Milwaukee 
ants making various types of shoes they averaged 
1.56, in Missouri (except St. Louis) $1.22, and in 
ennsylvania, $1.06. In all except two cities, 
»is occupation employed the greatest number of 
en among all those studied; hand cutters predom- 
nated in New York City, where they earned $2.26, 
» the average, and in St. Louis, where they re- 
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ions tr 
Ontrasfmmeived $1.54. Cutters of both types were gener- 
DUNtagmmlly paid on an incentive basis in all areas studied. 


Fancy stitchers, a leading women’s occupation, 
veraged $2.60 an hour in New York City and 
1.68 in Los Angeles. Among the women’s 
ment process plants in New England the area 


oN ind 


ere hot 
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On wfmmverages Were grouped between $1.10 and $1.30, 
t of fife latter in Boston. Missouri (except St. Louis) 
1an (ind Pennsylvania, with identical averages of 84 
hourhfiments an hour, had the lowest earnings among 


Ji areas studied. These workers also were 
sually paid under piece rate or other incentive 
ystems. 

The inter-area wage relationships just described 
or these two jobs were generally found to exist 


er cen} 
Weekly 
Is par 
orker 
ek, % 
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in most of the other occupations.? Workers in 
New York City usually showed the highest or 
next to the highest average earnings. Those in 
Los Angeles and Boston generally had higher 
earnings than comparable workers in other cities, 
except New York, whereas those in the wider, 
State areas of Missouri (except St. Louis) and 
Pennsylvania were usually below all others in the 
wage ladder. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


A regular workweek of 40 hours was in effect 
in all establishments in 8 of 13 areas. Of the 211 
establishments studied, only 15 had a workweek 
of more than 40 hours for men and 14, for women; 
none had a regular workweek of less than 40 
hours. Most of the establishments with tho 
longer workweek were located in the Milwaukee 
and Pennsylvania areas. 

All but 15 of the total number of establish- 

2 The figures presented for 6 of the 7 New England areas cover the manu- 
facture of one type of shoe only. However, in only 1 of these 6 areas was 
the portion of the industry not studied of appreciable size; in the other 5 it 
is doubtful that the inclusion of the relatively smaller number of workers 


would have seriously affected the inter-area relationships, although they 
might have changed the individual averages somewhat. 





verage straight-time hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in mange v 4 establishments, by type of shoe and process and 
wage area, September 1947 








































































Predomi- 
nantly Men's Goodye Vari rpes 
, ’ I : year arious types and 
Women’s cement process py welt process processes ? 
process 
Occupation, grade, and sex hia ome Koen Bod + _ 
u . 
Los Au- east- p , miu-| Mis- . 
An- burn- | Bos- | Haver- Lyan Worces- ern New St. | Brock- | Worces- wen- souri |Penn- 
eles Lewis- | ton, hill, M ass | ter, New York, | Louis,} ton, ter, ree (except | syl- 
C lif, ton, |Mass.} Mass. *| Mass. H N. Y.| Mo. | Mass. | Mass. Wis. St. vania 
alll. | Maine ais "* | Louis) 
Plant occupations 
fen: : 
f Bed machine operators. ........-...-.----- $2. 11 $1. 49 |$1. 58 $1.81 | $1.70 $1. 67 $1.66 | $2.14 | $1. 56 $1. 53 $1.38 |$1. 61 $1.31 | $1. 20 
yng | Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, hand..__.- 1.83} @) |161] 1.49] 1.59] 110] @) 2.2%) 1.54] 1.50] 1.20/1.66| 1.20] 1.43 
36 ' Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, machine...| 1. 87 1.36 | 1.63 1. 51 1. 58 1. 46 1.49 1. 81 1. 61 1. 61 1.55 | 1.56 1. 22 1. 06 
I Edge trimmers, th a 1. 54 1.59 | 1.97 1. 87 1. 67 1. 73 1. 78 2.19 1. 62 1. 80 1.51 | 1.68 1. 30 1. 25 
TT (?) 84] .82 . 80 . 78 . 80 .70 84 69 . 76 (3) (3) 74 . 68 
nw Goodyear stitchers........__._...----.-.._- (3) @) (3) () (3) (3) (3) 1.69] () 153] 151/160] 1.16] 113 
Mechanics, ee wa 1. 62 1.58 | 1.69 1. 28 1. 64 1. 48 1. 36 (8) 1, 53 1. 60 1. 57 | 1.73 1. 11 1.19 
Sole attachers, cement...........-.....---- 1.32 1.41 | 1.74 1. 51 1. 52 1.27 1. 47 2.17 1, 37 (3) (2) 1.2 . 99 . 04 
lili gO i ID (?) 1.21 | 1. 50 1.66 | 1.47 1. 26 1.48} 2.17] 1.40 1. 5! 1.54] @) 1.19} 1.17 
ED 5a concaaddugnerwdatnhiee @) (8) 1. 29 (8) () () (?) 2. 04 (3) 1. 43 1.18] () (3) 1. 30 
Ee ee eee a 1. 68 1.17 | 1.30 1.17 1.10 1.12 1.14 2. 60 1.13 1.12 1.00 | 1.14 . 84 £4 
Tt ith npncoccastagmiotgbhetnee () . 84 . 89 . 82 . 82 . 86 . 83 . 96 . 78 81 .8l . 99 7 72 
i tahittnocacconsccsddeebobneeed 1.04 (8) (3) () (*) (?) (3) (8) 1, 25 (3) (?) 1.12 . 08 73 
th icadeauaccasvégantibekpes 1. 66 (?) @) . 95 (?) 1.07 (3) (8) 1.10 1. 32 1.15 | 1.37 . 84 86 
anti Office occupations 
i eee 92} .7%| .7%6| .87| .79| @) (3) 00; .76| .74| .72| .76| .75| .76 
nts It Stenographers, class A...............-.---- (*) (3) (3) () (3) (*) (3) (3) (3) (*) (?) 1.09 (3) (3) 
au Stenographers, class B....-...-..-.---.---- 101} () 84 -76| .72| .67|} .79) @) 82) .70) 82 80) .78 
oylm 
! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work, but includes carnings under incentive systems. 
stu st cement, Goodyear welt, stitchdown, as well es other processes. 


nt number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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ments granted a paid vacation to their plant 
workers of 1 week after 1 year of service. Of this 
group, 72 increased the vacation period to 2 
weeks after 5 years of service. Most of the 72 
plants were located in Brockton, New York City, 
Missouri (except St. Louis), and St. Louis; all 
establishments studied in Brockton had this feature. 

Among the establishments studied, 5 out of 
every 7 paid their plant workers for 1 or more 
holidays not worked. Brockton and Auburn- 
Lewiston were the only areas in which none of 
the establishments studied had a paid holiday 
plan. In all the other areas at least half of the 
plants had such plans. Payment for 6 holidays 
was the predominant practice in the New York, 
Boston, Haverhill, and Lynn areas; and for 3 
holidays, in Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Missouri, 
and St. Louis. 





Postwar Changes in the 
Quality of Apparel ' 


THE MOST RAPID and consistent return to 1941 
quality levels was achieved in the production of 
goods of which the supply has nearly always been 
sufficient to meet consumer demand, as in soft 
woolens, and in the more standardized lines of 
merchandise, such as men’s hose and undershirts. 

Gradual removal of wartime production restric- 
tions in 1945 and 1946 enabled manufacturers to 
use better materials than during the war period, 
and to introduce a diversity of styles in 1947. 
Restoration of nylon for civilian use in the first 
year of peace improved the appearance and wear- 
ing qualities of women’s hosiery and lingerie. 


Changes in Fabrics 


Cancellation of military contracts after VJ-day 
for a wide variety and large amounts of all types 
of textiles from tentage duck and wool overcoating 
to surgical gauze released a large quantity of high 
grade fibers and a large proportion of the cotton 
and wool looms for consumers’ goods. 


Wool jvbrics. Increased availability of fine wools 
and greatly expanded production facilities after 


! By Louise J. Mack of the Bureau’s Branch of Consumers Prices. 





August 14, 1945, resulted in better grade y, 
fabrics for civilians, even though this field of ;,, 
tiles had retained its prewar standards somey}, 
more successfully than the other major categoy, 
of apparel. 

Blended wool fabrics, i. e., wool combined yj 
rayon, cotton, or casein fiber (such as “Aralac’ 
which had been commonplace in lower pric 
woolen clothing for children and women duriy 
the first 2 war years, declined sharply in acceptang 
a year before the war ended.? Wool labeliy, 
which became mandatory in July 1941, enably 
consumers to identify the fiber content of wy 
apparel, and may have accelerated the trey 
toward goods made entirely of new wool. 

The demand for hard finished worsted fabrig 
used extensively for making suits, seemed almog 
insatiable in the 3-year period after VE-day 
particularly for the reoutfitting of men retumiy 
from military service. This was probably t 
major reason for the 30-percent decline in th 
quantity of the soft-finished (‘‘woolen’’) appar 
fabrics woven in 1947 compared with 194 
Worsted cloth production in 1947 remained cloy 
to the high level of 1946, and mill operatioy 
appeared likely to continue near capacity throug). 
out 1948. As late as January 1947 the demain 
for worsted fabrics in spite of their high cost wa 
attributed to reaction against some of the inferia 
wartime suitings.‘ In March 1947, when a bal 
ance in the demand and supply for ‘woolen’ 
fabrics was being approached, garment man- 
facturers, for the first time in 5 years, began t 
reject “woolen” goods having imperfections. They 
complained that the closeness of the weave hai 
been reduced, the weight of the cloth per yard hai 
decreased, or shrinkage had been insufficient’ 
For worsted goods of which the output had no 
yet overtaken the abnormally high demand by the 
spring of 1948, clothing manufacturers stated 
early as December 1947 that imperfections such 
as slubs, holes, and streaks were marring worsted 
suiting fabrics and increasing the cost of apparel’ 

To keep down costs and maintain a high pro 
duction rate, some manufacturers in the wool ter 





2 Cost of Clothing to Moderate-Income Families, Monthly Labor Revic*, 
July 1944 (p. 178). 

* Wool consumption statistics in Bureau c* the Census, Facts for Ind 
try, Wool Manufactures, January 1947 and! anuary 1948. 

4 Journal of Commerce (New York), January 20, 1947. 

‘ tdem, March 10, 1947. 

* Daily News Record, December 29, 1947. 
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industry have adopted a simpler method of 
ing worsted fabrics in recent years. The 
yced labor cost and greater ease in making 
,ded fabrics under this new system of worsted 
rication—variations of which are known as the 
tton,” “American” or ‘ Newnan” system— 
rd consumers attractive worsteds with greater 
ersity of patterns at lower prices than the older 
thods, according to a manufacturer using this 
tem. 

Woolen manufacturers reintroduced light and 
sht colors and increased the variety of designs 
ly in 1947." Textile dyestuffs, released by the 
sr Production Board from wartime restrictions 
early as the week after VJ-day, were not avail- 
Je in sufficient quantity and types to fill the 
mand of wool cloth producers and other textile 
nufacturers until the latter part of 1947.° 

Jn response to the general re-awakening of 
srest in textile quality after the war, research 
uting to shrinkage contro] and washability of 
olen goods, both woven and knit, was intensi- 
i. Further improvements were believed by an 
icial of a large woolen goods firm to be necessary 
maintain the brilliancy of some dyes and to 
sure a suitable “hand” for some fabrics when 
emically treated for shrinkage resistance.” 


E~dey 


hy thy 
in th 


ptton Fabrics. There was a large backlog of 
mand for cotton fabrics in the first year and a 
after VJ-day. It was augmented by veterans’ 
seeds for cotton furnishings in the first year of 
mobilization. Cotton mills’ production in 1945 
clined to 8,700 billion linear yards, the lowest 
tput in the 6 years from 1941 to 1947. The 
my’s release to civilian markets, immediately 
ter VJ-day, of eagerly sought fabrics such as 80 
juare and lower count print cloths, shirtings, 
rills, and narrow sheetings, did not bridge the 
ide 1945 gap between civilian need and depleted 
ocks. 

The slump in cotton and other textile prices in 
he first half of 1947 and consumer pressure for 
etter cotton goods speeded reconversion of looms 
rom “substandard” wartime constructions of 
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print cloths and narrow sheetings to conventional 
on Ee OBStructions having higher thread count which 
: mpart more strength and better appearance to 
cur 


* Journal of Commerce (New York), March 11, 1947. 

‘Idem, May 5, 1947. 

* Daily News Record, June 4, 1947; Journal of Commerce, June 6, 1947. 
” New York Times, May 26, 1948. 








such material." It was not until the first quarter 
of 1948 that the pressure for cotton apparel fabrics 
eased to the extent that mills, retailers, and con- 
sumers shifted emphasis from quantity to quality. 

Not all of the 12-percent increase in cotton 
goods output which occurred between 1915 and 
1947 reached retail stores in the United States. 
Exports of cotton cloths rose nearly 800 million 
square yards, or 116 percent, from 1945 to 1947, 
and absorbed a sizable portion of the increase in 
cotton cloth production in this 2-year period. 
Industrial users of cotton, such as the automobile 
industry, also received a substantial yardage 
after 1945. 

Since production of 80 square print cloths rose 
nearly one-quarter billion yards from 1945 to 1947, 
considerable improvement occurred in women’s 
and girls’ dress goods and fabrics for men’s fur- 
nishings. By March 1947, housewives could pur- 
chase 80 square percale for home sewing, nearly 
all types of cotton goods having been extremely 
hard to purchase in yard goods departments since 
the last quarter of 1943." In the first half of 
1948, many of the dress fabrics, particularly 
ginghams, were designed in novel patterns and the 
better quality lines were sometimes given a 
“taffetizing”’ finish which added luster to fine 
woven cotton goods. 

After 1946, combed cotton yarn replaced carded 
cotton yarn in an increasing proportion of cotton 
knitwear—such as anklets, underwear, and polo 
shirts—according to reports of Bureau field repre- 
sentatives who visited stores monthly to collect 
retail prices for the Bureau’s consumers’ price 
index. Combed cotton yarn, when properly pre- 
pared, is superior to carded yarn both in durability 
and appearance. Similarly, in the field of woven 
cotton goods, rising production of combed broad- 
cloths, chambrays, ginghams, and other shirting 
and dress fabrics in 1946 and 1947 gradually re- 
sulted in the restoration of the quality of the medi- 
um and higher priced cotton garments to prewar 
levels; carded broadcloths and the better print 
cloths were released tor their normal role in 
moderate priced apparel. For example, the 
Bureau’s field staff reported in the last quarter of 
1947 that combed broadcloth shirts had finally 
become available in sufficient quantity to be 





1! Journal of Commerce, January 24 and January 28, 1947; March 7, 1947. 
12 Based on information obtained quarterly by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in retail stores in 34 large cities. 
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displayed on retailers’ shelves. They also ob- 
served that a larger portion of girls’ cotton slips 
offered in department stores were made from 
combed than from carded fabrics in the first 
quarter of 1948, reversing an earlier relationship. 

In spite of the postwar recovery in the quality of 
cotton goods, leaders in the laundering, housedress, 
and men’s cotton apparel fields urged in April 1948 
that the industry return to its prewar attitudes on 
quality of fabric. An expert in laundering research 
warned that “the consumer has built up a tre- 
mendous head of steam against shabby high- 
priced merchandise.”’ 

Housewives showed increasing preference for 
colorfast fabrics that do not require separate 
washing and cotton goods having a residual 
shrinkage of 1 percent or less.“ The firm con- 
trolling the most widely used method of reducing 
residual shrinkage in cotton fabrics to 1 percent 
announced that the number of companies per- 
mitted to use its process had risen from 109 in 
1940 to 141 in 1946, ard that a record high 
yardage of cotton goods was given this shrinkage 
treatment in the first quarter of 1948. In 1947 
and 1948, most cotton work apparel and branded 
business shirts were being provessed to have resid- 
ual shrinkage of 1 percent or less, thereby insuring 
better fit and longer use than many purchasers 
obtained in prewar years. 


Rayon Fabrics. The quality of rayon textiles did 
not change markedly between 1945 and 1947, as 
mills made every effort to satisfy the insistent 
postwar demand for yardage. This industry had 
relatively few conversion problems and production 
of broad woven rayon fabrics reached a new all- 
time high in 1947 and early 1948, although there 
were still occasional shortages of some of the 
desirable piece goods. 

Need for skilled workers and shortages of fila- 
ment yarn “ limited to some extent the planned 
expansion and diversification of postwar produc- 
tion. The plied yarn rayon crepes—which are 
comparatively complex in structure and are popu- 
lar in solid colors for street and formal dresses— 
remained on the list of scarce materials and did 





% Women’s Wear Daily, May 5, 1048. 

™ Rayon is produced in the form of (a) filament yarn resembling silk yarn 
in structure, or (b) staple fiber of short uniform lengths which is made into 
“spun rayon” yarn. 

% New York Times, December 15, 1947; Wall Street Journal, December 3, 
1047; New York Herald Tribune, January 20, 1946. 
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not regain their prewar variety of weave." \j; 
making plied yarn crepes tended to concent 
on the lighter weight fabrics which required |, 
yarn per yard. The wartime shortage of ray, for | 
twill linings, which are also woven from filam’ 1 
yarns, persisted through most of 1947. ie D 

Warp knit fabrics, which are more run-resistyi ' 
than circular knit material, increasingly replac 
the latter in rayon underwear and nightwear afi, 
the war. A production ratio of 2 to 1 in favor, 
circular knit underwear as of August 1945 hy 
been reduced to nearly a 1 to 1 ratio by Febry 
1948. The Bureau’s field staff have reported {, 
a number of years a steady increase in the propo 
tion of warp knit compared to circular knit ray 
panties in department store stocks. 
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Nylon Fabrics. The greatest portion of nylon yan 
since August 1945 has been allocated to hosiey 
mills. Nylon hosiery for women more than » 
gained its earlier popularity, with rayon and sil 
hosiery ranking a poor second and third, respy. 
tively, in 1946 and subsequently. Although a lin. 
ited quantity of nylon stockings were available \y 
the end of 1945, it was not until the first quarte 
of 1947 that they could be purchased at will 
Nylon 51 gauge full-fashioned hosiery has bew 
most popular and an increasing quantity of thes 
better wearing stockings are being made. Man 
manufacturers have retained the wartime practic 
instituted by the OPA of stamping the gauge « 
needles and sometimes the denier on each pair ( 
full-fashioned nylon stockings so that consumer 
may identify easily the construction of hosiery 
which they wish to buy. 
Nylon yarn has been used advantageously sine: 
the first quarter of 1946 in the toes and heels 0! Bent 
men’s hose, chiefly rayon, to resist abrasion 4 Th 
those two points of greatest wear. nine 
New nylon knit fabrics and woven lingerie mi B¥of we 
terials were developed after the war. This sy»- ost 
thetic has been combined successfully with rayo B¥prov 
yarn in knit and woven underwear fabrics to pro 
vide strong, fast-drying garments. Nylon fabric 
introduced in girdles in 1946 followed by the us 
of natural instead of synthetic rubber in 1947, al 
improved the washability and strength of thes 
garments. Removal of WPB limitations on th 
use of rubberized materials in foundation garments 
resulted in the reappearance of two-way stretc) 
fabrics in 1946. 
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‘Ik Fabrics. Release of all price and production 
sntrols on silk products by the third quarter of 
946, after silk had been withdrawn from civilian 
se for 5 years, did not result in rapid resumption 
{ silk hosiery and fabric production. Prices for 
ide D white silk of 13/15 denier fell from $7.46 
July 1946 to $2.60 per pound in January 1948. 
Some silk fabrics were woven for the volume dress 
arket in 1947, but erstwhile silk weavers pre- 
red to continue the production of rayon fabrics 
slong as the demand remained steady for them. 
Primarily for the same reason, silk had not re- 
,ined its prewar status in moderate price lin- 
erie as late as May 1948. 


ather and Shoes. Footwear began improving 
quality shortly after VJ-day, as the controls on 
e use of leather and on styling, which had been 
effect for over 3 years, were lifted. When 
DPA ended shoe rationing on October 31, 1945, 
manufacturers discarded many wartime types of 
hoes which had been made of leather substitutes 
nd retained only those styles developed in war- 
ime which had proven acceptable. For example, 
vinyl plastic soles disappeared very quickly. 
owever, plasticized rubber soles such as ‘‘Neo- 
ite” grew in acceptance because of their satisfac- 
ory wearing properties and the high cost of sole 
eather. Outsole leather prices nearly doubled 
rom October 1945 to December 1947. As late 
s March 1948, several shoe-repair men were of 
he opinion that the quality of leather sold to 
hem was below the prewar standard for the 
yrade stamped on the leather. In February 1948, 
bout one-third of the shoes were still being made 
with nonleather outsoles, compared with 43 per- 
ent of the civilian shoes manufactured in 1945." 
8 The better grades of nonleather insoles also re- 
nined an important postwar role in the production 
i B¥of women’s shoes because of the very favorable 
ost differential and because nonleather insoles 
proved to be acceptable substitutes for leather in 
he opinion of many manufacturers. Likewise, 
bated fabrics continued to replace leather shoe 
linings in a large number of moderate priced shoes 
yhich had leather linings before the war. 
Removal of the last of the WPB style restric- 
ions on leather footwear in 1946 enabled manu- 
Jacturers to diversify their lines, usually in the 














Facts for Industry, Shoes and Slippers, February 1048; 1945 and 1944. 
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direction of less material in the uppers of women’s 
shoes and heavier shoes for men. Owing to the 
high prices of calf and kid leathers after price do- 
control of leather in October 1946, these desirable 
upper materials have been hard to find in moderate 
priced shoes, 

Imitation leather made from plasticized mate- 
rials has been substituted to a great extent for 
calf, goat, and cowhide leathers in women’s hand- 
bags throughout the 3 years following VI-day, 
Although opinion has been divided regarding the 
superiority of the artificial product, there has not 
been any doubt that it was very much less expen- 
sive than the leather which it replaced, 


Style and Construction Trends in Apparel 


Men’s and Boys’ Apparel. Wartime style simplifi- 
cation designed to save fabrics needed for men’s 
cotton furnishings such as business shirts and 
pajamas were removed a month after VJ-day. 
However, acute shortages prevented restitution of 
prewar yardage to work clothing, and forced the 
Civilian Production Administration to retain style 
restrictions on men’s wool clothing and work gar- 
ments until the end of 1946. The standards of 
tailoring have not altered appreciably since the. 
prewar years, despite a growing shortage of skilled 
workers. However, in recent years hand detail has 
been omitted from men’s and boys’ clothing when- 
ever it has been possible to do so without affecting 
the fit or appearance of a garment. For example, 
machine-made buttonholes have been used in- 
creasingly since the war. WPB’s wartime with- 
drawal of the two-trouser suit and its slow reap- 
pearance on postwar hangers has been a real loss 
to men in moderate income families.'" Less than 9 
percent of the men’s wool suits cut in the last 
quarter of 1947 had two trousers, although this ban 
was lifted in December 1946. The apparent short- 
age of worsted suiting fabrics, which suit: manu- 
facturers complained in February 1948 were going 
disproportionately into women’s apparel and to 
the ‘‘grey market,’’ may have deterred production 
of two-trouser suits.” Vests reappeared in double- 
breasted suits in the fall of 1947. 

Work clothing, such as chambray work shirts 
and denim overalls, have regained their prewar 





1 Dally News Record, February 5, 1045, 
" Idem, February 4, 1948, 
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roominess. However, some overalls still have 
fewer pockets, less desirable hardware, lighter 
weight pocketing material, and double instead of 
triple stitching. 

In recent months, nationally known branded 
business shirts made of combed broadcloth have 
reached prewar quality and were available in 
sufficient volume to be purchased readily after a 
long transition period when undesirably sheer 
plain cloths and printed substitute fabrics were 
the chief stock on hand. The ocean pearl type 
buttons are fast replacing plastic buttons, par- 
ticularly on the better grades of business shirts. 
The restoration of the longer traditional length 
shirt tail pleased many tall men. 

Men’s shorts and pajamas presented as many 
problems as business shirts to consumers and 
manufacturers. Men’s shorts made from fabric 
having a finished thread count as low as 66 x 46 
were being retailed in April 1947 for as much as 
79 cents each. In testing 10 popular priced shorts 
purchased in five large cities in that month, the 
shrinkagt was found to be as high as 4 percent in 
the most expensive shorts retailing for 89 cents. 
However, the residual shrinkage in half of the 
shorts purchased was less than 1 percent. The 
strength of the filling threads in one of the shorts 
and the strength of seams in two were as low as 
19 pounds. By the end of 1947, fabric supplies 
had improved and undershorts and pajamas of 
prewar quality materials (such as 80 x 60 broad- 
cloth and 68 x 72 percale) were once more avail- 
able, according to the Bureau’s field representa- 
tives in 34 large cities. 


Women’s and Children’s Apparel. Wartime style 
simplification regulations for women’s dresses, 
suits, and underwear were retained until October 
1946 in order to promote maximum utilization 
of scarce fabrics and to minimize pressure against 
price ceilings. The longer skirt lengths and other 
departures from wartime “‘severity”’ styles in 1947 
and 1948 tended to add spice to the wardrobe and 
dollars to the price tag with debatable results in 
terms of value to the consumer. 

The longer skirts, which became less “new” 
looking by the fall of 1947, required longer slips, 
which were often trimmed with ruffles. Femininity 
returned to lingerie. Owing to the increased pro- 
duction of lace- and ruffle-trimmed slips and petti- 






















coats, tailored rayon slips became harder to fin, fMrers 
in the correct size in 1947 and the first quarter ,fople. 
1948. “Inexpensive, tailored” slips of ray, 

crepe or satin to fit individual types of figures wep, me’ / 
among the better values in women’s appard MM puring 
throughout the war and postwar years. Undjly fied tha 
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high shrinkage in some slips however was a maj 
weakness noted in 10 tailored rayon crepe slips 
purchased by the Bureau in 5 cities in April 1947 
and tested by the Bureau of Standards for pe. 
formance. 

During the war, some manufacturers reduce 
the size range of slips and dresses, especially hous 
dresses, or curtailed the number of garments whic) 
could be purchased in the larger sizes. This prac. 
tice was continued to a lesser extent even after al 
wartime controls had been removed, and as lat 
as the spring of 1948 a shortage still existed ¢ 
sizes 44 to 56 garments.” A similar condition 
existed in children’s apparel until fabric supoli« 
improved in 1947. Garments for children wearing 
size 7 to 14 were much harder to find than appar 
for smaller children and infants.” 

To fill retailers’ racks during the last 3 year 


wash dress manufacturers sometimes overlooke ee 
imperfect size patterns or careless cutting of gar I accor 
ments." The size standards for misses’ ani Ry chan 
women’s apparel appeared to be less uniform in Jem 2" 
the spring of 1948 than at any time in the last |! a 
years, and resulted in an increase in the number mas! 
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of returns of merchandise. However, some prog: 
ress has been made since 1944 toward improvin; 
the fit of women’s and children’s apparel. Since 
the war, a growing number of manufacturers 0! 
women’s apparel have specialized in making 
dresses to fit women of varying heights. A com: 
mercial standard of sizes for women’s utility and 
house dresses developed by the National Bureau 
of Standards and approved by firms representing 
at least 65 percent of the production of thes 
garments will become effective August 4, 1948 
Similar voluntary standards were established {or 
women’s woven slips in April 1945. Since August 
1945 the Bureau of Standards has also circulate 
dimensional data for children’s apparel for } 
age and sex groups, which have enabled manufa¢- 



















1 Women’s Wear Daily, December 14, 1945, April 16, 1946, and February | 
1948; New York Times, April 20, 1946. 

# Journal of Commerce, April 24, 1946. 

% New York Times, April 28, 1948, and May 18, 1948. 
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ers to design better fitting garments for young 
ople. 





















rayo 
he wel te on Apparel Quality and the Consumers’ Price Index 
PPpard HM puring the war the Bureau of Labor Statistics recog- 
Nduly fed that the consumers’ price index could not reflect fully 
Major » effect on prices of deterioration and shortages of goods 
@ sling ich occurred after the outbreak of the war, but the 


reau was unable to estimate the quantitative effect of 
js deterioration upon the index. 

Two committees not connected with the Bureau of Labor 
atistics—the Committee on the Cost of Living appointed 
the request of the Department of Labor by the American 
stisticeal Association, of which Dr. Frederick C. Mills 
; chairman; and the technical subcommittee of the 


ll 1947 
iT per. 


duced 
house 


Which ssident’s Committee on the Cost of Living, headed by 
prac. of. Wesley C. Mitchell of Columbia University—investi- 
er al] ted the effect of quality deterioration and other factors 


on the index. (See Report of the President’s Committee 
» the Cost of Living (Office of Economic Stabilization, 
Vashington, 1945), p. 14.) 

In publishing its consumers’ price index, the Bureau 
ferred to this report monthly from October 1944 through 
ly 1945, and carried the following footnote between 
ugust and October 1945. 


S late 
ed of 
Lition 
lies 
aring 


parel 
4 “The index does not show the full effect of such fae- 
ear tors as changes in quality and the availability of 
7 goods. During the war the quality of civilian goods 
oked has been lowered. The Bureau has attempted to 
gar account for the disappearance of low-priced mer- 
and chandise by pricing the most similar article available. 
n ip The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living has 


t 10 estimated that such factors, together with certain 

others not fully measured by the index, would add a 
aber maximum of 3 to 4 points to the average price rise 
TOg- shown for large cities between January 1941 and Sep- 
ving tember 1944. If small cities were included in the 
j national average, an additional 4% percentage point 
would be added to the index.” 


In December 1945, Stabilization Administrator Collet 
sued a regulation regarding wage increases in which he 
sed an upward adjustment of the Bureau’s index by as 
nuch as 5 percentage points in determining cost-of-living 
ncreases. This amount included a small additional allow- 
ce for further quality deterioration and other immeasur- 
ble factors which might have increased the cost of living 
nee November 1944. Accordingly, this fact was noted in 
ne explanatory notes carried by the Bureau in the monthly 
ublication of its index. 

After December 1946, when many kinds of apparel, 
ousefurnishings, and other civilian goods of prewar type 
d reappeared in the market and the Bureau was able to 
btain prices for many goods of prewar quality, this ex- 
hatory footnote was dropped from the consumers’ price 
ndex, and the Bureau announced that it would leave the 
hatter of any adjustment to the users of the index. 

The present article describes the changes in quality 
hich have taken place with the gradual disappearance of 
ar-caused shortages. 
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Gas and Electricity: 
Price Changes in 1947 


Cost OF ELECTRICITY to domestic consumers 
turned upward during 1947 for the first time in 
many years, following the trend started in cost of - 
gas a year earlier. 

Prices for these utilities are now collected only 
from the 34 cities for which prices are used in 
constructing the consumers price index. Pricing 
was discontinued, as of June 1947, in 17 cities for 
electricity and in 16 cities for gas. For this 
reason the composite indexes for 1947 are not 
strictly comparable with the indexes for previous 
years. 

Percent changes in bills for specified quantities 
of gas and electricity, from selected dates to 
December 1947, are shown below: 


Percent change to Dec. 


15, 1947, from— 
Dee. 16, Dec. 16, 
Electric bills: 1940 1959 
25 kilowatt-hours__-_-_- _- +1. 1 —9,8 
100 kilowatt-hours__-_- - + .6 —5. 3 
Gas bills: 
10.6 therms__-_---- +3. 6 —1,1 
30.6 therms__- +3. 7 -2.8 


Electricity Prices 


The largest annual increase in electricity rates 
for domestic consumers in the past 15 years oc- 
curred between December 1946 and December 
1947. Increases in bills for 25 kilowatt-hours 
were more numerous than in the 100 kilowatt- 
hour class, and, conversely, decreases in the 
former class were less numerous. Advances took 
place in 7 cities for the smaller quantity and in 
only 4 cities for the larger. General decreases in 
both brackets were reported for Manchester, N. H., 
Denver, and Los Angeles. Increases for 25 kilo- 
watt-hours and decreases for 100 kilowatt-hours 
were reported for St. Louis, Baltimore, and 
Richmond. 

Changes in basic rates were approved during 
the year in Manchester, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Richmond, Denver, and Los Angeles. 
In 3 of the 34 cities from which prices were col- 
lected for the full year, fuel adjustments contrib- 
uted to increases. The sales tax was a factor in 
4 cities. 

The net result of price movements during the 
year was an increase of 1.1 percent in typical bills 
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for 25 kilowatt-hours, and an increase of 0.6 per- 
cent in those for 100 kilowatt-hours. However, 
these bills are approximately 10 percent and 5 
percent, respectively, below the average for 
December 15, 1939. 


Gas Prices 


Typical gas bills increased in amount from De- 
cember 15, 1946, to December 15, 1947, in 15 of 
the 34 cities surveyed. By far the majority of the 
increases occurred in cities served by manufac- 
tured gas. Increases in 10 of the 16 cities in 
which this gas is sold, resulted in an average in- 
crease of 6.0 percent for 10.6 therms, and 6.1 
percent for 30.6 therms. In the 12 cities using 
natural gas there was a net decline in price of 3.1 
percent for 10.6 therms and 3.9 percent for 30.6 
therms.' The only advances for natural gas during 
the year were fractional increases for 30.6 therms 
in Pittsburgh and Mobile, and for 10.6 therms in 
Houston. Mixed gas was used in 6 of the 34 cities 
for which prices are collected. A considerable rise 
in rates in Cincinnati, late in 1947, contributed to 
an increase in mixed-gas quotations. 

In Buffalo and Baltimore, sales tax measures 
enacted during the year contributed to higher 
costs for gas. Adjustments for higher fuel costs 
were allowed in Boston, Manchester, Portland 
(Maine), Baltimore, and Portland (Oreg.). Fuel 
costs probably account, in part, for the greater 
increases in recent years in cost of manufactured 
gas. 

Decreases in both brackets were recorded for 5 
cities (Minneapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas 
City, and Atlanta). A slight decline in bills for 
10.6 therms was reported for Washington, D. C., 
which was due to a change from cubic feet to 
therms in method of measurement, and not to a 
reduction in rates. All the decreases took place in 
cities which use natural or mixed gas. 

From December 1939 to December 1947 the 
average typical bill for 10.6 therms of gas dropped 
1 percent, and that for 30.6 therms, 3 percent. 
During the same period the average typical bill 
for manufactured gas increased approximately 8 
percent for 10.6 therms and 6% percent for 30.6 
therms. Natural gas and mixed gas decreased in 
cost by from 15 to 20 percent. 





! Minneapolis and Washington, D. C., changed from mixed gas to natural 
gas dcring the year. 





The following tabulation shows percent , 
change in typical bills for manufactured, nat 
and mixed gas, from specified earlier periods 
December 15, 1947. 


Percent change to Dec. 
15, 1947, from— 
Dec. 16, Dec. 15 
Manufactured gas: 1946 1939 
10.6 therms..........-.<- +60 481 
eee +6.1 +64 
Natural gas: 
10.6 therms.........-...- —31 —15.1 
ee —3.9 —18.0 
Mixed gas: 
16.6 therms........--.-- +14 —16.5 
30.6 therms............. 


+ .7 —20.1 
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Conferences on Industry- Wide 
Collective Bargaining 
TRACEABLE ECONOMIC EFFECTS Of the existing var. 


ations of industry-wide collective bargaining are 19 
unfavorable, although certain dangers are inherett 


in such systems, it was generally concluded ati 


recent conference. The meeting was held on Mi 
14, 1948, under the auspices of the Labor Relation 
Council of the Wharton School of Finance ay 
Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. | 
purpose was to attempt to integrate the significant 
findings of the Labor Relations Council on thi 
subject. 

As established a year and a half earlier, th 
Labor Relations Council consisted of Dr. Georg 
W. Taylor, chairman, and seven members of thi 
Wharton School’s staff.'_ In conformity with tl 
council’s goal of promoting basic research in 1 
dustrial relations, it was decided to concentrate 
the existing research resources upon industry-wit 
collective bargaining. A number of monograph 
in this field were planned and discussed in a seri 
of meetings with the council’s industry associate 
who are connected with a number of leading t- 
dustrial concerns in the Philadelphia area. 

At the May meeting, a general exposition }y 
management and labor representatives and by D. 
Taylor on national collective bargaining and thet 
views as to its significance was followed by thre 

1 John Perry Horlacher, secretary, C. Canby Balderston, Dean of 


Wharton School; Robert P. Brecht; Waldo E. Fisher; C. Arthur Kuh 
William N. Loucks; and Hiram Davis. 
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pup sessions. These dealt with (1) the economic 
pects of industry-wide collective bargaining, (2) 
e legal aspects, and (3) multiple-employer bar- 
ining in action. Dr. Edwin E. Witte, of the 
niversity of Wisconsin, outlined the existing 
rgaining practices and their economic implica- 
ons; his address formed a background for much 
the subsequent discussion dealing with the 
nomic aspects of such bargaining. 

Dr. Witte referred to the loose use of the term 
ndustry-wide” collective bargaining. In a 
eral sense, the closest approximation to bar- 
ining on this basis is that in coal mining. Even 
this industry, he said, the last wage settlement 
as negotiated with the southern bituminous 
nerators separately from the operators in other 
gions. If bargaining covering 100 percent of an 
dustry had been the subject of the conference, 
here would have been little to discuss. Many of 
he problems associated with industry-wide bar- 
uining are also evident in ‘‘multi-employer”’ 
urgaining, to which the speaker directed his 
tention. The latter may be industry-wide in 
ope or nearly so. 





herent 


sult of Multi-Employer Bargaining 


tion A Bureau of Labor Statistics study was cited 
» anmmbowing that over 4 million workers were covered 
. Isfy agreements negotiated with associations or 
icantmroups of employers in 1947.2 Reference was also 
- thyffmmmade to the instances of multi-employer bar- 
aining that are as old as collective bargaining 
and to the fact that the impetus for such 
vaining has sometimes been from the unions 
nd at other times from employers. 
Multi-employer bargaining has not had uniform 
sults, Dr. Witte agreed with Dr. Taylor who had 
boken earlier. In periods of shortages, the effects 
f standardized wage rates under extensive multi- 
mployer bargaining would differ from those in 
riods of surpluses. Generalizations are difficult 
nd extended research is required in order to 
rovide much more knowledge of the processes 
nd operation of multi-employer bargaining in the 
ying stiuations under which it functions. 
However, the speaker added, it is reasonably 
herfemeear that multi-employer collective bargaining 
re[emeas proven to be advantageous to employers and 
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7. ? For the results of this study, see Monthly Labor Review, issue of March 
“lp (p. 397) and Bulletin No. 897, Collective Bargaining with Associations 
i Groups of Employees, Washington, 1947. 





employees alike. Few instances exist in which 
either side has tried to discontinue such arrange- 
ments or refused to continue them once they were 
established. The advantages of the system result 
from the increased stability it tends to produce in 
a local, fegional, oF national Tabor market. Small 
employers are strengthened and protected ‘against 
unreasonable union demands.”’ 

The foregoing advantages are probably largely 
nonexistent when little competition exists either 
in @ particular industry or at a given time. Ad- 
vantages are slight to the large dominant corpo- 
rations which are in a position to act independently 
to bring about the desired conditions. Multi- 
employer bargaining also involves the loss of some 
individual freedom on the part of the employer. 

However, the chief attacks upon industry-wide 
bargaining center in the claimed disadvantages 
to the public on the grounds of being monopolistic 
and of leading to the exploitation of the consumers. 
Of this, Dr. Witte stated, little evidence had ap- 
peared up to the time of his address. High post- 
war prices have characterized industries in which 
multi-employer bargaining is or is not the practice, 
in which the bargaining is on a plant or company 
basis, and in unorganized industries. The test as 
to whether multi-employer bargaining produces 
higher prices may develop “when prices become 
more responsive to costs as supplies increase and 
purchasers become more price-conscious.”’ 


The Public Interest 


Public interest is much broader than the lowest 
possible consumer prices, and, since the purpose of 
all economic activity is human welfare, low prices 
at the expense of wages are undesirable. More- 
over, the speaker pointed out that in a free and 
progressive economy living standards should rise 
steadily. 

He had observed little evidence of collusive 
agreements between employers and unions and 
mentioned the existence of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act to take care of such cases. Market- 
wide bargaining may increase the hazard of great 
crippling strikes but this does not necessarily 
mean that such bargaining should be prohibited 
by law or condemned by those seeking improved 
labor-management relations. As between union- 
wide, national-wage-pattern, and multi-employer 
bargaining, the speaker favored the latter alterna- 
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tive. Multi-employer bargaining is not feasible 
or desirable in all industries and at all times, but 
to legislate against it in the existing state of 
knowledge would be most hazardous: “I see no 
need for such a further extension of governmental 
interference and regulation in labor-management 
relations.”” For the present, the wisest policy is 
for the government to keep “hands off,’”’ neither 
prohibiting nor promoting multi-employer collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Unanimity of Economists’ Opinions 


In the other economic papers delivered following 
that by Dr. Witte, speakers were also careful to 
define their terms, to enumerate the dangers of 
disturbing the wage structure, to discuss collusive 
action by management and labor, to examine 
large-scale work stoppages, and to consider ques- 
tions of regulation. They cited studies of indus- 
try-wide bargaining and appeared unanimous in 
their findings that the effects of such collective 
bargaining had not been injurious. In rounding 
up the discussion, Dr. Frank C. Pierson of Swarth- 
more College stated that the chief evidence of 
“‘collusion’’ was between the economists who were 
outstandingly unified in their views. 





Coverage of Check-Off Under 
Taft-Hartley Act 


LIMITS ON THE CHECK-OFF under section 302 (c) 
(4) of the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947 were the subject of opinions given by the 
Assistant Solicitor General on May 13, 1948, in 
response to two questions submitted by the Solic- 
itor of the United States Department of Labor.' 

The first question was one of definition, namely 
as to whether the permission to check-off “‘mem- 
bership dues” under the act includes initiation 
fees and assessments as well as regular periodic 
dues. Such payments continue to be regarded as 
a part of membership dues, the Assistant Solicitor 
General held. He stated such a view had been 
furnished in a memorandum to the Attorney Gen- 
eral dated July 10, 1947, in answer to an identical 


! Data are from U. 8. Department of Labor release, 8 48-1235, 









t pro 


question presented to the Criminal Division of y ; 
{mini 


Department of Justice as a result of the Natio, 











Bituminous Coal Wage Agreement of 1947, oneili 
that agreement, a provision had been included ; nd a 
ne 


the check-off of membership dues, including inj; 
ation fees and assessments of the United \j;, 
Workers of America. 

Duration of the check-off authorization in , 
lective agreements was the second issue. Und 
the labor-management relations legislation a wr; 
ten check-off authorization signed by an employ, 
is irrevocable for 1 year. (In the language of «\, 
law it “shall not be irrevocable for a period y 
more than 1 year, or beyond the termination dy 
of the applicable collective agreement, whichev 
occurs sooner.””) However, the contract regap 
ing which the Department of Labor requested » 
opinion contained an additional proviso that th 
authorization “shall be automatically renewe’ 
at the end of each successive year, provided thy 
the employee does not give written notice of rey. 
cation to the employer. 

On the latter provision, the Assistant Solicite 
General stated that judicial interpretation wou 
be necessary to determine whether a violation 
section 302 (c) (4) existed. He added that eva 
with the automatic renewal provision, the propos 
form of authorization does not appear to be “irre. 
ocable for a period of more than 1 year.”” The» 
fore, the check-off authorization proposal did 1 
appear to constitute a willful violation of the lav; 
provisions, and such a case should not be consi 
ered as an adequate basis for prosecution. 
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Conciliation Service 
Arbitration Functions and Facilities 


VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION is regarded by th 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service as: 
supplement to the free system of collective bar 
gaining, which is the crux of the national polic 
for conduct of labor-management relations. | 
the view of the Service, the parties to a labor dis 
pute must take broad responsibility for the succes F 
of the arbitration procedure. The primary pw 
pose of the Service is to furnish impartial assistanc 
to the parties in their selection of an arbitrate! 
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t proceeds in accordance with long-continued 
jministrative practice of its predecessor, the 
onciliation Service of the Department of Labor, 
nd with provisions of law, notably section 201 of 
ye Labor Management Relations Act. If a 
jspute cannot be settled by agreement, it is 
esirable that a single arbitrator should be chosen 
by the two parties jointly, and authorized to make 
‘binding decision. ‘To facilitate such action, the 
Service has issued a statement describing its 
bitration functions and facilities.' 

If requested to do so, the Service submits the 
names of qualified arbitrators believed to be accept- 
ble to the parties in a dispute and suggests that 
hey agree upon the choice of one. If agreement 
annot be reached the Service, on request, either 
ppoints an arbitrator or makes a selection by a 
method in accordance with the wishes of the 
parties. The terms of the Labor Management 
elations Act placing certain interstate commerce 
imitations upon the Service’s jurisdiction do not 
upply to its arbitration functions. 

Selection or appointment of arbitrators by the 
Service or from its lists does not create any legal 
elation between the arbitrators and the agency. 
Arbitrators operate under authority granted by 
he disputants, and are paid by them. However, 
he arbitrators are requested by the Service to 
onform to certain generally accepted basic ethical 
standards and to furnish copies of their awards 
and reports to the Service. For purposes of 
yeneral information and efficiency, the Service 
ulso requests reports on arbitrators’ fees under its 
basic schedule. 

As previously stated, requests for arbitrators 
must be jointly made or must have the joint 
support of the parties to a dispute. If a request 
is sent to the Service by one party, the other must 
signify promptly that he is willing to arbitrate 
and will abide by the award. The request for 
arbitration should state the issues in order to 
facilitate the work of the Service in suggesting 
persons best qualified to handle them. A copy 
of the collective bargaining agreement, or stipula- 
tion, which embodies the parties’ agreement to 
arbitrate, should be attached to the request for 
arbitration. 


' Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, release of May 17, 1948: 





Statement of Arbitration Functions and Facilities. 





As a general policy, the names of five qualified 
persons are submitted to the parties seeking an 
arbitrator. In unusual situations, a second list 
is submitted to the parties; or an arbitrator is 
either appointed or selected by a method in accord- 
ance with the disputants’ preferences, to prevent 
a difference regarding identity of the arbitrator 
which might further complicate the dispute. 

Once the arbitrator is agreed upon, the parties 
advise the Service, which in turn informs the arbi- 
trator of his selection. The arbitrator then 
arranges with the parties the date of hearing and 
discusses fees and expenses. (The latter procedure 
is the same for an arbitrator appointed by the 
Service.) 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, unlike the United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice, has not continued to maintain the ‘approved 
lists” of arbitrators. Instead, an extensive file of 
qualified arbitrators is kept current, from which 
the Service aims to submit a list of five acceptable 
names on each request. In its endeavor to assure 
that each individual is acceptable to both parties, 
it must exercise discretion to refrain from nominat- 
ing a person who, even for insufficient reasons, is 
unacceptable to one or the other party. 

Detailed or specific rules of behavior are not 
prescribed by the Service for the conduct of 
arbitral proceedings. Under current policy, the 
fee per day of the nominee or appointee may range 
from $50 to $100, inclusive, depending upon the 
difficulty of the case, the time involved, and the 
financial condition of each party to the dispute. 
In addition to his fee, the arbitrator charges for 
actual expenses incurred. Experience shows that 
equal sharing of costs by the parties yields the 
most satisfactory results. The parties and the 
arbitrator decide as to whether establishment of 
per diem fees shall be in advance of or after the 
proceedings. 

Inasmuch as it has no legal relation to the 
arbitrator, the Service does not assume a propri- 
etary interest in awards. Premature issuance of 
such awards—that is, other than as agreed upon 
by both parties—is discouraged. Owing to the 
value of a selective publication of awards, however, 
the Service urges those parties affected to consent 
to their publication as frequently as possible. 
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Output Per Man-Hour in 
French Industry, 1938-47 ' 


OvuTPuT PER MAN-HOUR in French industry (ex- 
cluding building and transport) in September- 
October 1947 was estimated to be about 83 per- 
cent? of the 1938 level, on the basis of indexes 
prepared by the Government in conjunction with 
the operation of the French Modernization Plan 
(popularly known as the Monnet Plan). Despite 
increases in both employment and the length of 
the workweek which resulted in a 20 percent rise 
in the estimated total number of man-hours 
worked during this period, industrial production 
did not surpass the prewar level. 


Taste 1.—France: Output per man-hour, production; 
employment, and hours of work, 1938-47 




















Dec. 1945-| Dec. 1946-| Sept.- 
Item 1938 Jan. 1946 | Jan. 1947 | Oct. 1947 
Index numbers 
Output per man-hour........... 100 60 77 83 
Industrial SEES 100 60 89 100 
nt cnendvandeganenand 100 93 102 106 
Estimated weekly hours......... 100 108.5 113 113 
Total man-hours................. 100 101 115 120 








Scheduled workweek............. 39 42.4 43.8 45.0 
Estimated absenteeism - ....- 1.9 3.8 4.2 3.0 
Estimated vacations......... ot) a ee 2.0 

Total hours at work............ J 35. 5 38.6 39.6 40.0 

















The drop in output per man-hour shown in table 
1 was attributed to a number of causes, such as 
the age and neglected condition of industrial 
equipment; inadequate and irregular supply of 
needed materials and power; malnutrition among 
workers; lack of trained technicians; and low 
worker morale stemming from unstable economic 
and political conditions and consumers’ goods 
shortages. 

The French productivity index was computed 
from statistical series prepared by various govern- 
mental agencies. The output per man-hour index 
was obtained by dividing the index of total man- 
hours into that of industrial production. Total 

! Prepared in the Bureau’s Office of Foreign Labor Conditions on the basis 
of a memorandum presented to the Rome Manpower Conference in January- 
February 1948 by the French representatives. (For a statement on the con- 
ference. see Monthly Labor Review, May 1948, p. 404.) 

? Output per worker in agriculture was estimated by the Monnet Plan 
Commission to be 76 percent of the 1938 level during 1946-47; this estimate 


was based on employment and production indexes. No computation had 
been made of man-hours worked. 













man-hour indexes represent employment inde, 
multiplied by the indexes of the length of 4, 
workweek. The length of the workweek y. 
obtained by adjusting data on the schedyly 
workweek (the only regular series on hours , 
work in France) to take into account absenteeisn! 
and vacations. Thus, the validity of the Freng, 
productivity index depends upon the validity ¢ 
the various statistical series upon which it 
based. 

Man-hour output, according to these estimate, 
improved considerably in late 1947 compared wit) 
that in the immediate postwar period when outpy 
per man-hour of work was only 60 percent of th 
1938 level. Greatest increase was noted during 
the postwar period in the iron and steel, chemical, 
rubber, and textile industries (see table 2); hoy. 
ever, prewar productivity levels had not yet bee 
attained in any of these industries. No statemen 
is given as to the extent to which the coverage o 
the industrial production index matches tlh: 
coverage of the man-hour index. 


TABLE 2.—France; Indexes of output per man-hour, ly 
industry, 1988-47 




















[1938 = 100] 
Dec Dee oun = ns | Percent 
Industry groups “—- ee et 1947 increase 
CE  cctethbvnherscnmgninel 60 77 83} 38 
SSS—= — $4 
a ee 62 67 68 97 
ee ET igs 51 75 89 745 
Mechanical industry..._.......-- 56 75 75 35.7 
Building materials_............-- 55 69 81 47.3 
hemical industry.............-- 61 85 93 52.5 
ill TE i a 58 &7 97 67.2 
Paper, cardboard - ............-..- 52 75 &3 50.6 
- ARPS arg 63 78 92 46.4 
Sn dhsdtestthinesss 52 61 65 25.0 

















Hours, Absenteeism, and Other Factors 


The scheduled workweek in France was 1) 
percent longer in the fall of 1947 than in 1938 (see 
table 1), the 40-hour scheduled work week pro- 
vided by the law of 1936 having been temporarily 
lengthened by decree. Overtime rates paid for 
work in excess of 40 hours a week encouraged longer 
hours of work. However, the lengthening of the 
scheduled workweek was partly offset by greater 
absenteeism and to a lesser extent by longer 
vacations. The relatively high level of absentee- 

* Only two surveys of absenteeism have been conducted during the post 
war period; the latest survey for May 1946 was based on returns from abou! 


2,900 firms. Data from this source together with estimates for the intervenint 
periods were employed in computing the total time at work. 
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, may be attributed not only to the longer post- 
workweek in France but also to the physical 
ts on workers of inadequate nutrition, and to 
»e taken out to shop for scarce consumers’ 
»ds—especially by trips to the country for food. 


pductivity and the Monnet Plan 
7 city y The increased output envisaged by the Monnet 
vi an depends to a large degree on increased pro- 
ctivity. According to the Monnet Plan, output 
, man-hour in industry is expected to rise to 


percent of the 1938 level during 1948 and to 110 


imates 
ed with 


ee cent of the prewar level by 1950-51 when it is 
dail ticipated that the Plan’s goal will have been 
ele hieved. A somewhat greater increase—20 per- 
~*~ nt above the 1938 level—is planned for output 
' lial r worker in agriculture by 1950-51. The 
iainedl ainment of these higher productivity levels is 
nnd nected to be facilitated by labor training pro- 
s thems and the modernization of equipment. 



















ustrian Currency Reform and 
age-Price Stabilization ' 


FTER THE AUSTRIAN CURRENCY REFORM of 
ecember 1947, legal retail prices first continued 
rise but at a much slower rate, and then de- 
ined slightly. Black-market prices declined 
arply. A freer flow of finished goods to markets 
dan improved utilization of manpower were evi- 
nt. Although wages remained unchanged, the 
ustrian Federation of Trade-Unions, which had 
ongly advocated the currency reform, main- 
ined its policy of opposing wage increases and 
ipporting price reductions. The currency reform 
as intended to contribute to wage-price stability 
y reducing the volume of currency in circulation. 
ch stabilization has been threatened by agri- 


(see 
Dro- 
rily 
for 
ger 


ficial food prices. 
the 


iter e Currency Reform and Its Results 
rer 
re In the 2 years that followed the currency con- 


rsion of December 1945—which had been 


out Prepared in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Office of Foreign Labor Condi- 
ning ons, from reports of U. 8. Military Government in Austria, the American 
gation in Vienna, and the Austrian Institute for Economic Research. 





tural demands for sharp upward revisions in ° 


designed both as a counter-inflationary measure 
and as a means of separating the Austrian mone- 
tary system from that of Germany—Austrian 
monetary circulation increased steadily.2 The 
second major currency reform, effective in De- 
cember 1947, had therefore been anticipated for 
some time. The most deflationary part of the 
latter reform was the exchange of schilling notes 
at a ratio of 3 old schillings to 1 new schilling.® 
However, each person was allowed to exchange as 
much as 150 schillings at a 1 to 1 ratio; farmers 
were also entitled to this more favorable ratio for 
an amount equal to the value of the crops they had 
delivered through legal channels since June 1947. 
Privately owned bank deposits were devalued by 
25 percent and partially blocked for 1 year. 
Bank accounts which had remained blocked or 
restricted since the 1945 currency conversion, 
received the most drastic treatment; blocked 
accounts were written off the books entirely by 
the 1947 reform and restricted accounts were con- 
verted into negotiable Government bonds bearing 
2 percent interest. No attempt was made to 
change prices or wages under the later currency 
reform. 


Price changes in Austria, 1947 and 1948 

















Indexes (April | 
1945= 100) of— | Index 
(March 
Period Viennese whole 
vlack- | . 
a of market | sale 3 
& food | Prices 
prices! | 
Ts ..cavumsieesgeabnadousser 301.0 25.7 |... 
Rae 342.0 26. 5 | 
TERE ae AP! 3h). 2 26. 8 442.6 
EERE Se ee 354. 5 24.8 443, 4 
SIT icin diveinestiebeocinneae 357.0 32.1 447.4 
EM  iiccaccékbe sdabecsbbbna 359. 6 15.1 449.9 
 RREARERE ARPES = 359. 7 13.1 | 449. 5 
didvodendcdesieneddacsins .| 367.6 13.1 | 449.0 
TAL sine. Auetien cntntiadtnaneiiatl | 4 ee ee 





tate Sata cess 

The effects of the currency reform upon the posi- 
tion of labor in the first quarter of 1948 may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The greater scarcity of money following the 
reduction in note circulation and bank deposits 
forced raw materials and finished goods out of 
hoarding and contributed to the appearance of 
large quantities of more diversified merchandise in 





2 For an account of some of the factors contributing to this increase, see 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1948 (p. 21). 

3 The official rate of exchange has remained unaltered at 10 U. 8. cents per 
schilling. 
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retail shops. However, for the same reason— 
scarcity of ready cash—demand for goods declined 
to a degree characterized by observers as a “‘tem- 
porary slump in internal trade” during March 
1948. 

(2) Legal prices of essential consumer goods, 
particularly those of foodstuffs, which had ad- 
vanced continuously prior to the currency re- 
form,‘ at first maintained this trend after its execu- 
tion, but at a much slower rate. A small cut in 
bread and in lard prices was offset by advances in 
the prices of some other foodstuffs, partly ac- 
counted for by seasonal factors. It is, of course, 
too early to determine whether the decline in the 
cost-of-living index in April indicates a trend 
toward declining retail prices. 

(3) In contrast to the initial rise in legal prices, 
black-market prices declined precipitously. This 
decline has been highly beneficial to labor since, 
according to the Chamber of Labor (as quoted by 
the U. S. Military Government), ‘a significant 
proportion of an Austrian family’s total food ex- 
penditures goes for black-market purchases.” 
It should, however, not be overlooked that black- 
market prices of foodstuffs during March were, 
on the whole, still nine times higher than legal 
prices. 

(4) The official wholesale price index rose 
slightly in the month following the currency re- 
form but small decreases were shown in subsequent 
months. Some producers’ prices were reduced in 
the course of the winter by 2 to 15 percent in 
industries such as woodworking, steel, paper, glass, 
cement, and fertilizer. Margins for certain whole- 
sale and retail traders were also diminished. 
The Government is trying to put into effect 
further reductions of this sort; they are valuable 
for labor because of their psychological effect, 
even if they do not exert a major.influence on the 
cost of living. 

(5) Austrian employment offices report changes 
in labor demand and labor supply caused, in part 
at least, by money shortage. After the currency 
reform, employers began in some cases to dismiss 
surplus labor and to become more exacting as to 
the skill and training of workers they hire. Some 
people who had been living wholly or partly from 
black-inarket activities started looking for regular 
employment. As a result, the number of job ap- 
plicants registering increased at a greater than 

‘ For details see Monthly Labor Review, January 1948 (p. 21). 



























normal seasonal rate. There was, however , 
widespread unemployment, and the usual lahe 
shortages in certain industries were expected , 
continue, according to the U. S. Military G,, 
ernment. 


Policy of Austrian Federation of Trade- Unions 


The level of wage rates continued unchange 
The wage index of the Institute for Econon,, 
Research was 305.1 in March, the level reach 
following the August 1947 agreement on priy 
and wage stabilization. The disparity betwom 
wages and legal prices which had developed unde 
this agreement was the primary reason why tly 
Federation of Trade-Unions strongly advocate 
the currency reform. This disparity, howey 
was not resolved by the reform and was eve 
accentuated by the continuing increase in leg 
prices. 

In spite of this development, of Communis 
pressure for wage increases, and of marked unreg 
among rank and file, the Federation of Trade 
Unions confirmed its opposition to such increas« 
and its support of price reductions by a majoriy 
vote at the first postwar Trade-Union Congres 
held in May 1948. 

The Federation of Trade-Unions has had som 
success in securing legislation which organize 
labor had been urging as part of its stabilizatin 
program. A price control law, passed by th 
Parliament in April 1948, gave the Government 
broad powers in price regulation, though not «fi 
comprehensive as desired by Social Democras 
and the trade-union leadership. Legislation gov- 
erning the rationing and allocation of scare 
commodities came into effect in March 194i 
Not yet enacted were three other measures pr 
moted by the Federation of Trade-Unions « 
highly important corollaries to the currency 
form: a capital levy, a capital gains tax, and: 
credit regulation law. 

The most serious threat to the Federation: 
policy of wage and price stabilization resulte 
from demands of the farming population for: 
radical and immediate revision of official foo 
prices. It is generally recognized that agricultun 
prices in Austria have lagged behind industri 
prices. The wholesale price index (1938= 10! 
of the Austrian Statistical Office for food prices ! 
March 1948 was 435.2, and for industrial materia 
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73.5. Labor’s strong opposition to any increase in 
,rm prices is based on the direct effects of such 
prices upon the cost of living. The Federation 
.ontends that the granting of the farmers’ price 
jemands would raise living costs by an additional 
) percent; this would necessitate a request by 
orkers for substantial wage increases to cover 
he entire rise in living costs subsequent to August 
change 947 and would end the stabilization program. 
CONOmM) solution has yet been found for this conflict 
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abor Requirements for 
New Construction, 1948 


iS eve 
nN leg 
LABOR REQUIREMENTS for new construction proj- 


ects under way (both public and private) during 
he second quarter of 1948 averaged 2,185,000 


Muni 

unrest 
Trade 
Crease 
ajority 


workers per month. This exceeds the figure for 
any comparable period since the third quarter of 
1942, at the peak of the war construction program, 
when 2,887,000 workers were required. Site work 
claimed 9 out of every 10 persons employed on 
new construction projects in April, May, and 
June of 1948. 

Because of a 31-percent rise in construction 
activity, as measured by the value of work put in 
place, the number of new construction jobs rose 
by almost half a million between the first and 
second quarters of 1948. The employment in- 
crease is equally as great when comparison is 
made with the second quarter of 1947. 

Site labor needs for privately financed housing 
rose markedly—26 percent, or 144,000 workers— 
between the first and second quarters of 1948, and 
accounted for half the gain on all private site work. 
Jobs ou private housing were provided for a 
monthly average of 700,000 workers in the 
second quarter—an advance of 47 percent over 
the same period in 1947. 


Labor requirements for new construction ! 


[Estimated total number of workers involved in current construction activity] 

















































































NLT ess 
o Averace monthly number of workers (in thousands) 
| some 1948 1947 1946 
ani Type of construction aU OMSE Os Gt. | oe ee eee? oe Pee 
1Ze( ae | aie 
2d Ist 4th 3d 2d Ist 4th 3d 2d ist 1947? | 19468 
Zation quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- quar- | quar- quar- quar- 
ter 2 ter ter 3 ter ter? ter 3 ter? ter 4 ter3 ter 4 
ry th al a z ae) : [Rest Ve a a 
| 
nmMent Total new construction (off-site and on- | 
10t SE aE 2, 185 1, 708 2, 135 2, 102 1, 708 1, 515 1, 928 2, 081 1, 628 1,114 1, 865 | 1, 688 
is d [ee = meee 
ocrat on aakbesckoucennonbossese 265 217 266 246 204 194 242 254 204 144 228 211 
EE ee ae ee 1, 920 1, 491 1, 869 1, 856 1, 504 1, 321 1, 686 1, 827 1, 424 970 1, 637 1,477 
l £0r- Private construction ................. 1, 477 1, 189 1, 494 1, 453 1, 165 1,053 1, 304 1, 461 1, 194 815 1, 291 1, 194 
Residential building (nonfarm). -- 698 554 742 627 47 416 510 550 407 248 565 429 
scarce Nonresidential building (non- 
b TT ot .. toccdacccenceess 368 345 373 360 349 395 495 538 500 379 369 478 
1948 Farm construction............... 96 33 60 135 82 28 49 114 65 22 76 63 
Papas 315 257 319 331 258 214 250 259 222 166 281 224 
} pre Publie construction ..............-.-- 443 302 375 403 339 268 382 366 230 145 346 243 
. Residential building ............. 10 13 20 21 25 57 107 78 31 y 31 56 
1s & Nonresidential building * ....___- 134 112 96 77 65 47 50 55 48 55 71 62 
Conservation and development. -- 49 38 47 47 37 34 39 33 27 23 4\ 31 
y Ie  iccetntenaccesescoce 155 70 133 171 131 68 121 129 76 35 126 4) 
nd All other public 7_...............- 95 69 79 87 81 62 65 71 48 33 77 54 
' Previously published as employment estimates, which included data on minor building repairs. ‘This series has been compiled and published quarterly, 
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worked per week. 
agaist estimates based on Federal expenditures. 


A-2, p. 73. 


100 ? Prelisniaary. 
; ’ Revieed. 
2S IL * lacludes major additions and alterations. 
i” * Lacludes noare:iden tial oulldiag by privately owned public utilities. 
ials 6 workers e.aployed on facilities used i.1 atomic-e.ergy projec 





uarter of 1947. Monthly data are available from January 1939- 
estimates are desigiued to measure the number of workers required to put in place the dollar volume of new construction activity reported in table 
F-i, p. 112. They cover the workers engaged at the site of new construction and also apenas in yards, shops, and offices whose time is chargeable to new 
Consequeutly tie estimates include not only co:struction emp 
rsons, workiiig proprietors, and employees of nonconstruction estabiishmeuts who are eagaged in new constructio.: work. 

1 n04-Federal coustruction, these estimates are derived by convertiiie, ito man-months of work, dollars spent o1 construction projects uiider 
The conversion is made by using a factor representin 
from the 1939 Ce.isus of Construction and from periodic studies of a large number of individual projects of various types by the Bureau of Labor Statiscics 
The factor is adjusted currently in accordance with changes in prices of buildiag n.ateriols, average hourly earnings of construction workers, and average 
hours For Federal coustruction, estimates are made directly from reports on employment collected from contractors and thei checked 


arch 1947; annual data from 1939. 
oyees of establishments primarily engaged in new coustructioi, but 


the value of work put in place per man per hour based on data 


For an estimate of total employment in establishments primarily engaged in new construction, additions, alterations, repairs and maintenance work, sce 


ts. 
’ Includes airports, water-supply and sewage-disposal systems, electrification projects, and miscellaneous public-service enterprises, 
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Highway work was mainly responsible for the 
141,000 increase between the first and second 
quarters of 1948 in labor requirements at the site 
of public projects. Between the second quarter 
of 1947 and the same period this year, however, 
the 104,000 rise in site labor requirements on 
public projects occurred largely in nonresidential 
building. A fourth of the second-quarter rise in 
nonresidential building this year was accounted 
for by much greater activity in construction of 
facilities for atomic energy projects. Site labor 
needs for this work rose from 3,000 workers per 
month in April, May, and June of 1947 to 21,000 
per month during the same period of 1948. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
in June 1948 


In CONvRAST WITH the several preceding months, 
no stoppage of industry- or Nation-wide im- 
portance began in June. Although the total 
number of strikes in effect was as great as in 
immediately preceding months, the number of 
workers involved and the resultant idleness was 
lower than in March, April, or May. 

Among the June labor-dispute situations were 
stoppages of approximately 15,000 to 20,000 build- 
ing construction workers in various sections of the 
country. A threatened tie-up of American ship- 
ping was averted by presidential appointment of a 
board of inquiry under the emergency provisions 
of the Labor Management Relations Act and 
another board of inquiry assisted in the settle- 
ment of the bituminous coal mining dispute over 
new contract terms. The wage dispute at the 
Oak Ridge atomic energy plant, which had run the 
gamut of the emergency procedures prescribed by 
the Labor Management Relations Act, was settled 
without an interruption to production. 


Coal Negotiations Yield New Contract 


On June 24, operators of commercial bitumi- 
nous coal mines and representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America (Ind.) reached agree- 
ment on a l-year contract to replace the one ex- 
piring July 1. The new contract provides for a 


wage increase of $1 per day and for doubling th, 
operators’ payment into the welfare and retipy, 
ment fund—from 10 to 20 cents per ton of ¢ 
mined—which is expected to yield about $100 
000,000 for the fund annually. The annual vac, 
tion payment of $100 and the so-called “willin 
and able’ clause remained unchanged; portal-tp, 
portal hours of work continue at 8 per day. 

Steel companies operating so-called captiy, 
mines did not join in signing the contract, co». 


tending that the union-shop provision, continua 


from the old contract, violated the Labor Ma). 
agement Relations Act. 

Negotiations between the operators and tly 
UMWA, which began May 18, broke up almos 
immediately when the union negotiators refuse; 
to discuss their demands with the Southern (0! 
Producers’ Association representatives, contending 
that since this association did not sign the curren 
contract it could have no part in revising it 
Upon complaint from the operators, the Nationa 
Labor Relations Board sought and obtained fron 
Justice T. Alan Goldsborough, of the Feder 
District Court in Washington, D. C., an orda 
compelling the union to bargain collectively wit) 
the designated representatives of the operators. 

Meetings on the new contract were resume 
June 7. The union offered to keep the miners m 
the job after July 1 if the operators agreed (1) to 
permit pension payments from the 1947 welfar 
and retirement fund, as agreed upon by John |. 
Lewis and Senator Styles Bridges, two of th: 
fund’s three trustees, and (2) to make any changes 
in wages or working conditions retroactive t 
July 1. The operators did not agree to this 
proposal, however, as their trustee, Ezra Van Hon, 
had filed suit to contest the validity of the pension 
plan. 

When there was little apparent progress, Pres 
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dent Truman, on June 19, named a board of in- Biers 


quiry under provisions of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947 to report on the coal cor- 
tract dispute by June 23.! 
On June 22, Justice Goldsborough handed dow: 
a decision approving payments of $100 monthly 
pensions to union miners 62 years old and ove! 
with 20 years of service, as previously agreed upo! 
by two of the three trustees of the fund, and reject- 
1 Members of this board were David E. Cole of Paterson, N. J., Prof. ! 


Wight Blake of Yale University, and Prof. Waldo Emanuel Fisher of th 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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. Mr. Van Horn’s claim that payments should be 
ited to employees of companies contributing to 
ne fund. 

Negotiations then resulted in an early agreement 
moving the threat of a strike July 1. 

















































aritime Strike Averted 


A maritime strike on the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
ulf coasts was threatened upon the expiration 
™f contracts covering members of six unions—four 
10 affiliates, one AFL affiliate, and one inde- 
endent—on June 15. Higher wages and the 
tention of union hiring halls which supply sea- 
ping personnel and waterfront longshoremen were 
he principal issues. The employers contended 
hat the hiring hall represented a form of closed 
hop forbidden by the Labor Management Rela- 
ions Act. 

To investigate the facts at issue, President 
ruman created a board of inquiry on June 3.? 
This board reported that, except for the anti- 
osed-shop provisions of the law, the parties might 
have succeeded in reconciling their differences 
vithout the threat of a strike. With a stoppage 
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rs. mminent, however, the President on June 12 
umed [asked the Attorney General to seek court action 
TS 0 Mito avert the strike. Federal courts in New York, 
1) to Cleveland, and San Francisco thereupon issued 
‘Ifar emporary restraining orders designed to main- 
in |. Mitain the status quo. On June 23, a new order was 

the issued by the Federal court in New York restrain- 
gts Hing maritime workers on the East and Gulf coasts 
e to 


rom striking for 80 days from June 14, the date 
bf the temporary restraining order. Similar in- 
unctions were sought to prohibit strikes in other 
A second 10-day restraining order was 
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? This board consisted of Harry Schulman of Yale University Law School, 

hairman; Andrew Jackson, New York attorney; Arthur P. Allen, Uni- 

"yrersity of California Institute of Industrial Relations; Jesse Freidin, New 
ork attorney, and George Chaney, San Diego labor relations consultant. 
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issued on June 23 in San Francisco to maintain 
existing contract terms until a decision’ could be 
reached on the Government’s petition for an 80- 
day injunction as was issued in New York. 


Atomic Dispute Settled * 


An hourly wage increase of 15% cents and im- 
proved conditions of employment were granted 
nearly 1,000 AFL workers at the Government’s 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., atomic energy plant on June 13, 
following a dispute of several months. An in- 
junction, issued March 19 under the provisions of 
the Labor Management Relations Act, had de- 
layed threatened strike action for 80 days. The 
board of inquiry, appointed by President Truman 
on March 4, was reconvened in May and reported 
the dispute as still deadlocked. Toward the end 
of May a 36-page proposed contract, containing 
the company’s final offer, was mailed to the 
workers. The terms, including an increase of 10 
cents an hour, were rejected by the workers, 771 
to 26, in a secret ballot conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
subsequently arranged a meeting of the parties on 
June 7, the expiration date of the injunction; at 
the same time, the workers held themselves in 
readiness for a walk-out on 24 hours’ notice. 
Four days later the injunction was dissolved but, 
since negotiations were in progress, no strike 
occurred. Finally, on June 14, a revised contract 
between the Atomic Trades and Labor Council 
(AFL) and the Carbide and Carbon Chemical 
Corporation was signed after negotiations, under 
the auspices of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, had continued uninterruptedly 
from the morning of June 11 to 4:30 a. m. on 
June 13. 


3 For an earlier report on this dispute see Monthly Labor Review, April 
1948 (p. 411). 














Technical Note 





Labor Force, Employment, 
and Unemployment, 1929-39: 
Estimating Methods ' 


EstiMATES OF THE total labor force, employment, 
and unemployment in 1929-39, which were pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics several 
years ago in order to fill a gap in the official 
statistics, have been revised recently. These were 
designed for comparability with the monthly 
series issued by the Bureau of the Census be- 
ginning in 1940, and together these series provide 
a continuous set of estimates from 1929 to date. 

A wide variety of estimates of labor force and 
unemployment had previously been prepared by 
private agencies and individuals. These statistics 
were of considerable value in informing the public 
about the gravity of the unemployment situation 
in the 1930’s. 

In 1945, the BLS developed and made available 
preliminary estimates of labor force, employment, 
and unemployment for the 1929-39 period, com- 
parable with those then published by the Bureau 
of the Census in its Monthly Report of the Labor 
Force (MRLF). Subsequently, the Census Bu- 
reau published revised estimates for 1940-45, 
incorporating adjustments resulting from an im- 
provement in interviewing procedure, introduced 
in July 1945. Corresponding adjustments have 
now been made in the BLS estimates. 

The methods used by the BLS in developing its 
estimates of labor force, employment, and unem- 
ployment are discussed in the present article, and 
a comparison is made with earlier series. 


1 Prepared by Stanley Lebergott, formerly of the Bureau’s Division of 
Employment and Occupational Outlook. Lester Pearlman, Sophia Cooper, 
Harold Wool, and other staff members cooperated in the development of 
the estimates. Valuable advice was also receivec from members of the 
Budget Bureau's Technica] Committee on Labor Supply, Employment, and 
Unemployment Statistics. 
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Total Labor Force 


To estimate the total labor force for the yeay 
between 1929 and 1940 it was necessary (a) y 
establish comparable Census bench-mark figures 
for 1930 and 1940, (b) to interpolate between they 
bench-mark figures and extend them back to 192 

Estimates of the labor force in the Census wee 
of 1940 (March 24-30) that are comparable wit) 
the current estimates of the MRLF, have recent\y 
been published by the Bureau of the Census! 
Estimates for the comparable week of 1930, wer 
computed after adjustment for the change in labo 
force definitions between the 1930 and 1940 Cen. 
suses * and for the effects of the improvement 
interviewing procedure introduced into the MRL} 
in July 1945.4 The worker rates (i. e., the percent. 
age of the population in each age-sex group who 
were in the labor force) were then computed for 
the bench-mark periods in 1930 and 19405 im 

The labor force estimates for 1929 and 1931-39, i. 
on an April seasonal level, were calculated by (|| Bi 
interpolating linearly, between the worker rate Hie, ~~ 
for 1930 and 1940, and (2) applying the resultant Ri. 
rates to Census estimates of population by age ani IiBu~ 





Yea 





2 See: United States Bureau of the Census, Labor Force, Empioyment ani 
Unemployment in the United States, 1940 to 1946, Series P-50, No. 2. 

3 The 1930 Census included as “‘gainful workers’’ seasonal workers w ho wer 
not actually at work or looking for work during the Census week, as wells Be 
some retired persons and inmates of institutions, who could ‘not have bee 
included in the “labor force’ as defined in the 1940 Census. On the othe 
hand, the 1930 Census excluded young persons who were actually looking '* 
work but had not yet established a gainful occupation. A revision of the |@ 
estimates to allow for these and other differences appears in: United Stale 
Bureau of The Census, Estimates of Labor Force, Employment and Unem 
ployment in the United States, 1940 and 1930 (1944). 

4 The adjustment for comparability with the revised 1940 Census estimates, 
as shown in Census release Series P-50, No. 2 (1946) was made by computit 
the ratios of the revised to unrevised 1940 Census estimates for each sex, *# 
and employment status group, and applying these ratios to the correspond.f 
groups in 1930. 1A fi 

* Although in the present instance worker rates for age-sex groups w*" 
used, calculations might also have been made to allow for the effects of (0 
changing racial composition of the population. Tests indicated, howeve' 
that such a refinement would produce no significant change in the fin! 
estimate. 
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for each year. The labor force estimates for 
99-39 were then adjusted to an annual average 
sis by use of a seasonal adjustment factor de- 
ed from the month-to-month movement shown 
the MRLF since 1940.’ 








































a . 
In table 1, a sharp contrast is apparent between 
e gradual increase in the labor force shown for 
e years 1929-39 and the marked fluctuations 
norted since 1940 by the Bureau of the Census. 
© Yen fmnis reflects in part the unprecedented expansion 
(a) t) qa the labor force under wartime pressures and the 
figures Epbsequent contraction. In part, however, it 
n thes mises because the full extent of variations in the 
0 192 [bor force cannot be determined precisely for 
'S Week fampose years prior to 1940 when no direct enumera- 
le with{ggons of the labor force were made. 
cently ; 
' BLE 1.—Total labor force, classified by employment status, 
ensus! 1929-1947} 
}, Were [Annual averages, in thousands] 
l labor 
) Cen Civilian labor force 
ent ip 
Dt it Total | Armed Employed 
ARLF Year Jabor, — e 
orce nem- 
rcent. 7 Agri- | No | ployed 
Total | cul- ‘—. 
> who tural | tural 
ad for - 
REE ew 49, 440 260 | 49,180 | 47,630 | 10,450 | 37,180 1, 550 
)........-..| 80,080 | 260 | 49,820 | 45,480 | 10,340 | 35,140 | 4° 340 
1-39 Fel------------ 50, 680 260 | 50,420 | 42,400 | 10,290 | 32,110 8,029 
Uy, Re 51, 250 250 | 51,000 | 38,940 | 10,170 | 28,770 | 12.060 
yy (] Se 51, 840 250 | 51,590 | 38,760 | 10.090 | 28,670 12, 830 
; + BC 52,490 | 280 | 52,230 | 40,890 | 9,900 | 30,990 | 11,340 
rates Micncnpbebdon 53, 140 270 | 52,870 | 42,260 | 10,110 | 32,150 10, 610 
’ Reet 53, 740 300 | 53,440 | 41,410 | 10,900 | 34,410 9, 030 
tant MB? 54,320 | 320 | 54,000 | 46,300 | 9,820 | 36,480 | 7,700 
Beane 54,950 | 340 | 54,610 | 44,220 | 9,690 | 34,530 | 10,390 
e and eae 55, 600 370 | 55,230 | 45,750 9,610 | 36.140 9, 480 
Sileeisenesit 56, 180 540 | 55,640 | 47,520 | 9,540 | 37,980 8, 120 
CREP: 57, 530 | 1,620 | 55,910 | 50,350 | 9,100 | 41,250 | 5,560 
| Ses 60,380 | 3,970 | 56,410 | 53,750 9, 250 | 44, 500 2, 660 
at ai 64, 560 | 9,020 | 55, 540 | 54,470 | 9,080 | 45,390} 1,070 
-a--------| 66,040 | 11,410 | 54,680 | 53, 960 8,950 | 45,010 670 
—— OU 65, 290 | 11,430 | 53,860 | 52,820 8, 580 | 44, 240 1,040 
no wen inn 60,970 | 3,450 | 57.520 | 55,250 | 8.320 | 46,930} 2 270 
well » MMT -~--------- 61,760 | 1,590 | 60,170 | 58,030 | 8,260 | 49,770 | 2,140 
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e other 
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Stata 
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! Estimates for the period 1929-39 were prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
ics. Estimates for the period 1940-47 were adapted from U. 8. Bureau 

the Census, Labor Force Bulletin, Series P-50, No. 2. 
1 Total labor force includes civilian labor force and the armed forces. The 
hates of total labor force and of the armed forces were adjusted upward 
include about 150,000 members of the armed forces stationed outside the 
tinental United States in March 1940, and who were not enumerated in 
of that date. The Census Bureau reduces its current estimates 
the total labor force by this number in order to maintain comparability 


—_ the 1940 Census. 


puting 
X, Age, 
nding 


* Population estimates used were Census estimates of the population for 
1, of each year, as published in Census release Series P-45, No. 5. 

’ A final adjustment was made to include within the total labor force mem- 
of the armed forces stationed outside of the continental United States 
of the i who were, therefore, not in the Census base figures for either 1930 or 
ever, There were about 150,000 members of the armed services stationed 
fina van of the continental United States in March 1940 and about 130,000 


wert 








Armed Forces 


Estimates of the net strength of the armed forces 
prior to 1940 were obtained by the BLS directly 
from the armed services. The estimates as shown 
(in table 1) differ slightly from those used in the 
MRLF beginning in 1940. The Census Bureau 
currently excludes from its estimate of the total 
labor force about 150,000 members of the armed 
forces who were stationed outside of the conti- 
nental United States in March 1940 and who were 
therefore not enumerated in the Census of that 
date. This group is, however, included in the 
BLS estimates. 


Employment 


The estimates of total employment represent the 
sum of: (1) nonagricultural employees (i. e., wage 
and salary workers), (2) nonagricultural self- 
employed, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
service workers, and (3) agricultural employment. 

Estimates of nonagricultural employees were 
based on the movement of the recently revised 
BLS series of employees in nonagricultural 
establishments.* ‘This series was adjusted to the 
bench-mark totals of nonagricultural employees 
in 1930 and 1940, as estimated from the Census 
data.® 

The estimates of the nonagricultural self- 
employed were developed for the present series. 
The general procedure was to develop ratios of 
self-employed persons per employee separately 
for each industry group and each year. ‘These 
were then applied to the corresponding estimates 
of employees. For those years between 1929 and 
1939 when Censuses of Manufactures, Business, 
and Construction were available, the ratios were 
computed from the Census data. For inter- 
censal years, the ratios were computed on the 
basis of the relationship between (1) the ratios for 
Census years and (2) the number of employees 





* This series was presented in the Monthly Labor Review for December 


1947 (p. 647). 
* Bench mark estimates of nonagricultural employees for April 1930 that 
were comparable with the current MRLF estimates were prepared in co- 


operation with the Bureau of the Census. These were then adjusted to 
annual average levels on the basis of monthly employment data of the BLS. 
Estimates for 1940 were based on the revised Census data published in Census 
release P-50, No. 2, and on unpublished Census estimates. 
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in the appropriate industry group for the same 
year.” 

Agricultural employment (including family and 
hired workers) was estimated on the basis of the 
movement of the series of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and adjusted to annual average 
employment in 1930 and 1940, by the use of 
Census data." 


Unemployment 


Unemployment estimates may be computed (1) 
by direct enumeration of the unemployed, or (2) 
by deducting the total of those actually employed 
from the total available for work (the labor force). 
The method of direct enumeration is currently 
utilized in the sample surveys of the MRLF. It 
was also employed in the Population Censuses of 
1930 and 1940. But for those years in which no 
national enumerations were made, including 1929 
and 1931-39, it was necessary to use the second 
method, and to estimate unemployment by sub- 
tracting total employment from the total labor 
forces 

As shown in table 2 the present unemployment 
series differs from previous estimates of unemploy- 
ment for 1929-39, although the general pattern 
is not far different."* All of the series cited, for 
example, show the steep rise in unemployment 





1 This procedure is illustrated by the method of estimating the number of 
self-employed persons tn retail trade. The number of employees per prop- 
rietor In retail trade was determined for Census years from the censuses of 
retail trade. These ratios ranged from a low of 2.347 in the depression year of 
1933 to a high of 2.988 in 1929, with intermediate values for 1935 and 1939. 
The ratio changed with the general level of retail trade. It was thus possible 
to compute regression coefficients from which estimates of the ratios for the 
intervening years were derived. By dividing these :atios of employees per 
proprietor into the total number of employces, estimates were obtained of 
the movement of self-employed in retail trade over the period. This ‘*move- 
ment series’ was then adjusted to the bench-mark total of self-employed and 
own-account workers derived from the 1940 Census (after adjustment to the 
revised MRLF level) to yield the estimates of total self-employed in retail 
trade in 1920-39. 

'! For the Census week of 1930 a separate estimate of agricultural employ- 
ment was prepared comparable in concept with that of the 1940 Census. This 
figure was then adjusted to an annual average level on the basis of the monthly 
data of the BAE, after allowing for differences in seasonal movement between 
the latter series and that of the MRLF for years since 1940. 

" The results of the Census of Partial Employment, Unemployment, and 
Occupations in 1937 could not be used for the present estimates because the 
methods used in this Census were not comparable with those used in 1930 and 
1940, and because the female worker rates shown in the 1937 Census appeared 
inconsistent with those shown in all other available data. 

3 Among the series on unemployment which were examined for this period 
were ‘hose of the Alexander Hamilon Institute, the American Federation ol 
Labor, Daniel Carson, the Cleveland Trust Co., the Congress of Industria} 
Organizations, Corrington Gill, Theodore Kreps, the Labor Research Associ- 
ation, Robert Nathan, the Netional Industrial Conference Board, and the 
National Research League. Estimates for individual dates, including those 
in the Census of Unemployment for 1¥37, the National Health Survey for 
1935-36, the New York Sun and the Dorothy Thompson-Arthur Krock 
estimates for,1940, were likewise reviewed. 













from a prosperity low in 1929, to peak levye ; 
1932 or 1933. After 1933, the movements of 
respective series were also generally similar. },, 
ever, a more detailed examination reveals , 
nificant differences in level, as well as in year., 
year movement. 


Taste 2.—Selected estimates of unemployment in 
United States 1929-39 


[In thousands] 


























Nationa! 
Bureau | Alex- Amer- | Congress} “Shane he nu 
Year | of Labor} ner | pedere: | trial | trial | Ro 
Statistics ton tion of | Organi- 5 Nath 
Institute; Labor zations Board 

1929._...__. 1,550} 3,456] 1,864/ 1,891 429 | 
Rear 4, 340 6, 929 4, 735 4.710 2, 896 
SaaS. 8, 020 10, 939 8, 568 8, 322 7, 037 
ater 12, 060 14, 728 12, 870 12, 120 11, 385 
SIS 12, 830 14, 304 13, 271 12, 643 11, 842 
RES, 11, 340 12, 419 11, 424 10, 845 9, 761 
REFERRER 10, 610 11, 629 10, 652 10, 050 9, 092 
alt 9, 030 10, 008 9, 395 8, 756 7, 386 
RE 7,700 8, 366 8, 282 8, 109 6, 403 
SEES 10, 390 11, 934 10, 836 11, 030 9,7 
_ Se 9, 480 10, 696 9, 979 10, 813 8, 7! 





Sources of the nongovernmental estimates: Alexander Hamilton Ins‘ituy 
correspondence with the institute. American Federation of Labor: Ame. 
can Federationist, August 1941 (p. 25). Congress of Industrial Organization 
unpublished figures of March 1941. Robert Nathan: Social Security Bu 
tin, January 1940 and subsequent dates. National Industria! Conlermy 
Board: Economic Almanac for 1948, (pp. 269, 270). 


There are five major reasons for the diffe. 
ences shown between the BLS series and earlig 
estimates. 

(1) The population data utilized in previow 
estimates were in general less accurate than th 
official Bureau of the Census estimates employe 
in the present computations. The latter wer 
based on data not available until recent years. 

(2) In previous unemployment series, the esti 
mate of the labor force was made in terms of tl 
1930 Census concept of “gainful workers’— 
concept which is not comparable to that used 1 
the 1940 Census and inthe MRLF. Furthermor, 
certain of the previous estimates made inadequat 
allowance for the fact that the number of worker 
relative to the population does not remain 0- 
stant. Sufficient adjustment was not made {0 
the effects of changes that occurred in the 
composition of the population, in school attené 
ance, and other factors, as revealed by a col 
parison of the 1940 worker rates with those {0 
1930 and earlier Census years. | 

(3) All the earlier unemployment series reli 
primarily on BLS data for estimating nonagt: 
cultural employment, but, necessarily, none “ 
them could take account of the 1946 revisions ! 
the BLS estimates. 
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(4) In many earlier series the number of self- 
mployed in nonagricultural pursuits was esti- 
nated, by and large, on the assumption that the 
jf-employed varied in direct proportion with the 
umber of employees. Other estimators have 
eated the entire group or large segments of it as 
constant. Industrial censuses show that neither 
rocedure is satisfactory. When business condi- 
ons improve, additional employees tend to be 
ired at a faster rate than the rate of increase in 
he number of businesses; the pattern is reversed 
-hen conditions worsen. As a result, the ratio of 
mployees to proprietors in all important industry 
roups changed continually during the 1930’s. 

(5) The basic unemployment bench mark for 
revious estimates was necessarily the unadjusted 
sults of the 1930 Population Census. In making 
s present estimates, the BLS had the advantage 
f both revised 1930 data and materials from the 
940 Population Census. 
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bvaluation of Series 


The estimates of labor force, employment, and 
nemployment presented in this article are based 
n a detailed consideration of all available mate- 
ials, including recent major revisions in Census 
nd BLS data. However, any labor force and 
nemployment series which does not rest on a 
irect and continuous enumeration is subject to 
nin defects. 

One such shortcoming—which attaches to any 
stimates for the years prior to the development 
f the MRLF—is the fact that even slight errors 
n the estimation of employment or labor force may 
roduce relatively great errors in the estimates of 
nemployment. Another is the difficulty of mak- 





ing satisfactory adjustment for changes in worker 
rates which arise from changing economic condi- 
tions. For example, the participation of women 
in the labor market during the depths of the depres- 
sion may have been greater than is apparent from 
the 1930 and 1940 enumerations. When the head 
of the household was out of work during the 1930's, 
it was not infrequent that the housewife in the 
family would seek a job. On the other hand, 
some young persons remained in school longer than 
they would have in more prosperous years. The 
net effect of these omissions and additions cannot 
be measured but it is probably not enough to 
change materially either the level or trend of un- 
employment for the years 1929-39." 

The present unemployment series is primarily a 
measure of total unemployment of those persons 
who were customarily in the labor force in terms 
of the trends shown by the 1930 and 1940 popu- 
lation censuses. It does not measure the extent 
to which the Nation’s manpower was not fully 
utilized during the depression. Many persons 
were employed at part-time jobs. Still others were 
subject to what has been called disguised unem- 
ployment, since they worked at jobs well below 
their capacities, and could not provide society 
with the optimum use of their services. 

Moreover, the labor potential of the population 
is greater than that indicated by adding unemploy- 
ment to employment. As the war well demon- 
strated, many persons not usually in the labor 
force take jobs in times of emergency. Such 
qualifications as these must be continually borne 
in mind in using the labor force and unemploy- 
ment estimates. 


4 This conclusion is based on a special study of changing worker rates 
during the 1930's. 











Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours’ 


Overtime Pay on Government Contracts. The United 
States Supreme Court* refused to render a de- 
cision which would have affected the coverage of 
many employees under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act because the issues of fact were complicated 
and the findings of the lower court were not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. Suit to recover overtime 
pay was brought by employees working in a 
Government-owned plant in which a contractor 
produced munitions of war under a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract with the War Department. The 
contractor claimed that (1) the employees were 
outside the scope of the act, because they were 
employed by the United States Government; (2) 
production of munitions of war for use by the 
armed forces could 1:0t be considered ‘ commerce’”’ 
or ‘‘production of goods for commerce’’; and (3) 
such products were not “goods’’ within the mean- 
ing of the act, since the employees worked on the 
products after delivery to the ‘‘ultimate con- 
sumer.”’ These allegations were based on the 
construction of the provisions of 22 contracts 
between the contractor and the War Department. 
The employees, in turn, produced proof, to show 
that they were employees of the contractor and 
not of the Government. 

The district court gave summary judgment dis- 
missing the suit without a trial, on the ground that 
the employees were not covered by the Fair Labor 


! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent Judicial and adiministrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local] statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue pre- 
sented. 

! This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is 
not to be construed and may not be relied upon as an interpretation of those 
Acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor. 

4 Kennedy v. Silas Mason Company (U. 8. Sup. Ct., May 17, 1948). 
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Standards Act. The Fifth Circuit Cour , 
Appeals in affirming the judgment of the dist;, 
court, held that the act of July 2, 1940 (54s » pull 
712) providing for Government-owned, contract, ed, 
operated munitions plants, and requiring certy; he | 
overtime payments for laborers and merchaniMilliyied | 
employed by the War Department, precludsfor cu 
operation of the Fair Labor Standards Act in thi its, 
field. This holding was based on the language (ie co 
the statute. Evidence supporting this view wl rati 
offered for the first time in the company’s repyfilMinstiti 
brief in the Supreme Court as matter which thilMits v 
Court could judicially notice. 
In ordering the judgment vacated and a trig 
to be held, the Supreme Court pointed out thy 
the coverage of employees under a great many wy 
contracts would be affected by its decision, ay 
that the cost of the war to the Federal Governmey nper 
might be greatly increased, owing to its ultima, di: 
liability on such cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts the 
With such important issues at stake, the Cou Mocess 
stated, “‘no conclusion in such a case should priMless 
dently be rested on an indefinite factual found, 
tion.” The district court had not selected th 
relevant provisions of the contracts or statutes, ist pi 
pointed out, nor ascertained their meaning » 
sufficient detail or determined how they wer 
construed in actual practice to form a solid bas 
for decision of the ultimate questions. While nv 
denying the lower court’s power to grant summary 
judgments, the Court considered it ‘‘the part ¢ 
good judicial administration” to withhold decisin 
in such an important case until the record pr 
sented more comprehensive findings of fact. 
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First Processing of Seasonal Fruit. Two decision 
dealt with the question whether the exemptia 
from overtime provisions under section 7 (c) é 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, employees engage 
in the first processing of perishable or seasoni 
fresh fruit was applicable to operations performe 
in making apple pomace. 

In one case,‘ the employer obtained, principal! 
from neighboring dehydrating plants, parts ( 
fresh apples, including peelings and cores, and! 
less quantity of whole fresh undersized apple 
known as culls. The peelings, cores, and cub 
were brought together by conveyors, ground in! 
an indistinguishable mass, and conveyed to! 
mechanical press, where juice was extracted {rot 





* McComb vy. Hunt Foods, Inc. (U. 8. C. OC. A. 9, Apr. 14, 1948). 





ourt 
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distrig 
54 Stu. pulp. The pulp was reground and then dried, 
tract. ked, and stored. 

Certy; he court, in holding such employees exempt, 
Prchangillinied the contention that apples, cores, and peels, 
clude or cutting up and peeling, were no longer fresh 
t in th its. It held that, although pomace manufac- 
age (-. consisted of several successive operations, the 
1€W Wallorations were integrated and continuous and 
r’S rephil/nstituted only one processing, and that the 
hich thm its would be perishable until all the operations 
ecompleted. The court expressed the opinion 
at, in granting the agricultural processing ex- 
»ption, the logical purpose of Congress would be 
feated if it were held not to apply to the con- 
juous Operations of converting the fruit into a 
nperishable product. 

A dissenting opinion pointed out that to include 
the operations involved within the term “first 
cessing’ would render the word ‘“‘first’’ mean- 
vless and other terms in the exemption super- 
ous. It concluded that the coring and peeling 
the apples by the dehydrators constituted the 
st processing, and that the operations performed 
the company were a second processing and 
ould not be included in the exemption. 

The same result was reached by another circuit 
urt of appeals in a case ® involving similar facts, 
cept that the sorting, peeling, and coring of the 
ples was done in the same plant as the grinding, 
hydrating, and extracting of juice. 
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t. ation Not Agriculture. <A circuit court of ap- 
als ruled * that employees of a mutual irrigation 
mpany were covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ds Act. The company, a nonprofit corporation, 
eived practically all its income from annual 
sessment of its shareholders who were farmers. 
uch farmer was entitled to a proportion of the 
ter distributed, in accordance with his share- 
biding. The company operated over 300 miles 
canals and irrigated 100,000 acres of farm lands, 
h which were grown agricultural commodities 
hich were later processed and shipped in substan- 
pple quantities out of the State. The employees, 
om nging in number from 6 to 26, tended reservoirs, 
iWE@aintained canals, diverted water from streams, 
. ‘PiPored it, released it from the reservoirs, and con- 
Tl Mucted it to the farmers’ laterals. 
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McComb v. Musselman Co. (U. 8. C. C. A. 3, Apr. 20, 1948). 
ae v. Farmers’ Reservoir and Irrigation Co. (U. 8 C. C. A. 10, 
br. 23, 1948). 





Holding that the employees’ activities were nec- 
essary to produce goods for commerce, the court 
pointed out that irrigation was necessary for 
production of the crops, thus, the employees’ work 
was vital and essential to the integrated effort to 
bring about movement of the finished products in 
commerce. The court ruled that the agricultural 
exemption did not apply to employees of a corpo- 
ration which, however it might be looked upon by 
local law, was an entity separate from its farmer- 
members. The company’s employees were not 
construed to be engaged in any of the operations 
listed under the definition of agriculture in section 
3 (f), such as cultivation and tillage of the soil, 
dairying, cultivating, growing, or harvesting of 
agricultural or horticultural commodities. The 
court held their activities separate and distinct 
from the farmer-members’ farming operations, and 
concluded that they were not engaged in agricul- 
ture within the intent and meaning of section 13 
(a) (6) of the act. 

A dissenting opinion contended that the irri- 
gation company was not really a separate entity, 
but was merely a mutual agency for the farmers; 
that irrigation was as much a part of agriculture 
as plowing or fertilizing; and that the employees 
of the company were engaged in practices “ per- 
formed by a farmer * * * as an incident to 
or in conjunction with farming operations’”’ under 
the definition of agriculture in section 3 (f). 


Labor Relations 


Employer Unfair Labor Practices. Several decisions 
of the courts and of the National Labor Relations 
Board dealt with union charges of employer unfair 
labor practices. A United States circuit court 
held’ that an employer who granted a wage in- 
crease without consulting the union had not com- 
mitted the unfair labor practice of refusal to bar- 
gain, if it was clear that (1) negotiations had 
already broken down, (2) the union had taken a 
strike vote, and (3) the wage raise was granted to 
meet competition by other mills in that area, and 
not to bypass the union. 

The Board ruled * that letters and notices sent 
by an employer to- his employees prior to a repre- 
sentation election were permitted under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, since they contained neither threat of 





? National Labor Relations Board vy. Crompton-Highland Mills (U. 8. C. C. 
A. (5th), May 5, 1948). 
§ In re Wrought Iron Range Co. (77 NLRB No. 85, May 7, 1948). 
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force or reprisal nor promise of benefit. The 
letters and notices did state that the interests of 
both company and employees would be served 
best by a vote against the union. They were in 
the nature of employer campaign statements 
pointing out the disadvantages of unions, and 
emphasizing the good relations which had always 
existed between the employer and his employees. 

In another instance,’ the Board decided that the 
summary firing of the local union’s leading official 
for mishandling equipment and thus causing a 
dangerous condition in the plant was not dis- 
criminatory, despite a superintendent’s statement 
several months earlier that he was going to get rid 
of union leaders. The Board held that (1) the 
employer’s conduct manifested no anti-union bias, 
(2) the superintendent’s remarks were not related 
in point of time to the discharge, and (3) some of 
these remarks were permitted under the act since 
they were made in private. 

In two cases, the Board dealt with allegedly 
coercive statements made by employers. The 
first,” concerned pre-election speeches by an em- 
ployer to employees, on company time and 
premises, which the act permitted in that they 
contained no threat of force or reprisal or promise 
of benefit. The fact that the employer had, on 
other past occasions, acted and spoken in viola- 
tion of the act, did not cause these speeches, it 
was held, to assume a coercive character. 

In the second case™ the Board overruled its 
compulsory or “captive” audience doctrine that 
it was an unfair labor practice for an employer to 
compel employees, even on company time, to 
attend a meeting in the plant to listen to anti- 
union statements. The Board, in overruling this 
principle, took the position that if the statements 
made to a “captive” audience did not contain 
threats of force or reprisal or promise of benefit, 
they were protected under the amended act; the 
compulsory attendance of the employees did not 
in itself constitute coercion in violation of the act. 


Blacklist as a Secondary Boycott. A district court 
decision” concerned union activities which it had 
been alleged violated Taft-Hartley Act provisions 
prohibiting secondary boycotts. A building trades 
council had blacklisted the name of a contractor 


* In re Consumer Cooperative Refinery Asa'n. (77 NLRB No. 91, May 12, 
1948). 

” Jn re Tygart Sportswear Co. (77 NLRB No. 9, May 13, 1948). 

1! In re Babcock & Wilcor Co. (77 NLRB No. 96, May 13, 1948). 










































who was having work done by a nonuniop, 
contractor. The contractor charged a secon) 
boycott, and the NLRB sought an injung 
against use of the blacklist. The court | 
that placing the employer’s name on the } 
list was not unlawful, because the act specifiy 
provides that an expression of views shal] no; 
an unfair labor practice if it does not cop 
threat of reprisal or force, or promise of 
benefit. The blacklist here contained no; 
threat nor promise; it was simply a public s 
ment by the union that a particular enter; 
dealt with employers who refused to hire yy 
labor. 


Union Security. Several cases decided rece 
dealt with union security. A Federal dist; 
court ® ruled invalid a preferential hiring claus 
a collective agreement under the Taft-Ha 
Act, which prohibits the closed shop but pem 
union security under limited conditions. 
clause struck down read as follows: 
When additional employees are required * * + 

the employer agrees to employ only members of th 
union in good standing, when such employees can & 
furnished by the union in 48 hours. When the unin 

is unable to supply competent workmen, the em 
ployer may employ workmen from any source pr 
vided that such nonmembers so employed sha!) mais 
application for membership in the union and th 
union agrees to admit such employees to membership 

if no disqualification is found. 
A decision * by the Board, involved a dischs 
of an employee under a maintenance-of-meml 
ship agreement. The contract required meme 
of the union to remain members in good standi 
for its duration, but did not compel new employ: 
to join. The employee involved was a uni 
member when he voluntarily left his job. Late 
the same employer, reemployed him in a » 
position, while the maintenance-of-membersi 
agreement was still in effect. Upon his refusal 
pay his dues, the union demanded his dischar 
and the employer complied. The Board held t 
discharge discriminatory because the employe 
return to work after having quit made him a1 
employee who was not required to join the uni 
under the agreement. A dissenting opinion bh¢ 
12 Sperry v. Denver Building Council (U. 8. D. C., D. of Colo., Mat 
Mn Dieta Lodge No. $4, I. A. M. v. Akmadzich (U. 8. D. C., 8. D. of C# 


May 6, 1948). 
“4 In re Idarado Mining Co. (77 NLRB No. 64, Apr. 29, 1948). 
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discharge justified because the reemployment 
he new position implied the employee’s ac- 
ance of his previous status subject to the 
tive agreement; and stated that to decide as 
the majority would permit an employer to 
je the union-security arrangement by dis- 
rging employees for a single day and then 
iring them. 

he’ Board, in the first decision of the kind,” 
lied section 14 (b) of the amended National 
hor Relations Act (the Taft-Hartley Act) which 
vides that “‘nothing in this act shall be con- 
ed as authorizing the execution or application 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
anization as a condition of employment in any 
te or Territory in which such execution or 
plication is prohibited by State or Territorial 
:”’” The case involved a unit of employees some 
hom worked in the District of Columbia and 
rest in Virginia, where all forms of compulsory 


1s, on membership, including the limited form of 

on-security arrangements permitted under the 
_ « Meft-Hartley Act, are outlawed by statute. The 
s of tuimpard held that section 14 (b) precludes union- 
can ilinp elections, even when the employees are 
ap raged in interstate commerce, in any State 
ian a ich prohibits the union shop, and leaves ex- 
1) mampsive jurisdiction in matters of union-security 
nd thimmmreements to such States. It also held a unit 
bership fi/™nich includes employees whose work is performed 


a State that forbids union-security agreements 
ischs ppropriate for purposes of a union-shop elec- 
1em in. 

emda 

tandmepresentation Proceedings and Elections. The 
ploy RB has dealt with questions of representation 
_ uni@iiider the amended National Labor Relations Act 
Latq@m a series of decisions. One ruling * held that 
a idemme provision in the amended act which prohibits 
ersh usion of both professional and nonprofessional 
usal #_mployees in one unit, unless a majority of the 
chan mer vote for such inclusion, is inapplicable 
‘Id tien professional employees predominate in the 
oyefmmit. In another decision " the Board ruled that 
a nm union created solely to represent plant guards 
unijamd affiliated directly with the American Federa- 
) hefi#on of Labor cannot be certified as representative 
vor {ame “he guards: the amended act forbids the cer- 

















of Ca in re Giant Food Shopping Center (77 NLRB ——, May —, 1948). 
In re Continental Motors Corp. (77 NLRB No. 50, Apr. 26, 1948). 
Inte Schenley Distilleries, Iné. (77 NLRB No. 80, May 5, 1948). 





tification of a union of guards affiliated directly or 
indirectly with a labor organization admitting non- 
guards to membership. However, the Board has 
also ruled * that a union which is affiliated with a 
labor organization that represents guards is never- 
theless eligible to be certified as a representative 
of nonguard employees, notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of the amended act which prohibits the 
converse situation. The Board conceded that if 
any of the affiliated locals admitting guards should 
now petition for certification, then “a quite 
different question would arise.” 

The Board also held ® that the clause in the 
Taft-Hartley Act which provides increased latitude 
in the establishment of separate craft units by giv- 
ing skilled craftsmen an opportunity to indicate 
their preference, does not imply that unskilled 
employees must be given the right to express their 
preference for a unit which excludes skilled crafts- 
men. Inasmuch as the evidence indicated that 
both skilled and unskilled employees had related 
interests and were functioning in the same inte- 
grated production process, the Board concluded 
that they should all be in the same unit. It held 
that the amendments to the act did not change 
the basic principle that employees with related 
interests are to be placed in the same bargaining 
unit. 

In another case,” a representation election was 
held in August 1947, but the Board dismissed the 
proceeding because the union had not complied 
with the filing and non-Communist affidavit re- 
quirements of the amended act. Less than a year 
later, another union filed a petition for certifica- 
tion. The noncomplying union intervened and 
contended that no election could be held, because 
less than a year had elapsed since the last previous 
election. The Board overruled this contention, 
pointing out that the amended act prohibited the 
holding of another election within a year after a 
valid election. It stated that the election of 
August 1947 was not a valid election, but rather 
was part of an incomplete investigation. 

Two cases dealing with interference by the 
employer with representation elections resulted in 
Board decisions invalidating the elections. In 
the first,”* the employer made pre-election anti- 





18 In re E. R. Squibb & Sons (77 NLRB No. 14, Apr. 13, 1948). 

1 In re Engineering Research Associates, Inc. (77 NLRB No. 24, Apr. 20, 
1948). 

2» In re Nashville Corp., (77 NLRB No. 19, Apr. 16, 1948) 

21 In re General Shoe Corp. (77 NLRB No. 18, Apr. 16, 1948). 
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union statements to his employees, in letters, 
pamphlets, and speeches. Such action, the Board 
pointed out, would have been an unfair labor 
practice under the old act, but was permissible 
under the amended act as no threat of force or 
reprisal or promise of benefit was included. How- 
ever, the Board held that such conduct by the 
employer on the day before the election created an 
atmosphere which made improbable a free choice 
by the employees, and that this, though not an 
unfair labor practice, was sufficient ground for 
invalidating the election. The conduct thus 
condemned consisted of (1) the employer’s sum- 
moning to his own office, in groups of 25, all his 
employees, and reading to each group a violent 
anti-union statement; and (2) of instructions by 
the employer to his foremen to propagandize the 
employees in their own homes. A dissenting 
opinion held that inasmuch as the employer’s con- 
duct was of a character specificially protected by 
the amended act (as the majority concedes), no 
justification existed for setting aside this election. 
In the other case,” the Board set aside an election 
on the ground that although 23 of the 29 employ- 
ees involved requested the election, failure to vote 
on the part of all 29 resulted from the employer’s 
action. It was stated that he so changed the 
working hours on the day of the election that 
the workers could vote only at considerable 
personal inconvenience and loss of their own time. 

In a final case * involving representation, the 
employer petitioned the Board for a certification 
election as the amended act permits. During the 
hearing which precedes an election, the union 
which for several years had been recognized by the 
employer disavowed any claim to represent a 
majority. The Board thereupon dismissed the em- 
ployer’s petition, holding that such disavowal by 
the union eliminates the question of representation 
and makes an election superfluous. A dissenting 
opinion took the position that the majority deci- 
sion emasculated the employer’s right to petition 
for an election, and that it gave a union the power 
to veto such right by simply withdrawing its claim 
to recognition if it felt it could not win an election. 


Decertification Proceedings. Two cases have re- 
cently dealt with questions arising under the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act which permit em- 





” In re Haskell Tool K Mfg. Co. (77 NLRB No. —, May —, 1948). 
* In re Ny-Lint Tool & Mfg. Co. (77 NLRB No. 100, May 13, 1948). 


ployees to petition for decertification of y; 
that claim the status of exclusive bargaining ag, 
In the first of these cases,* the Board dismisyy 
petition by employees to decertify the union op; 
ground that when the petition was filed the y); 
was neither certified by the Board nor recogni, 
by the employer as the bargaining represent, 
of the employees. The statute requires that 

or the other of these conditions exist as a prep 
uisite to a decertification proceeding. 

In the second case,” the Board directed ,; 
certification election against a certified un; 
Before the election, the union advised the Boy 
that it no longer claimed or wished to repre 
the employees involved and requested remoys| 
its name from the ballot in the pending elect 
Thereupon, the Board dismissed the decertif 
tion petition and canceled the scheduled elec) 
on the ground that the union’s disclaimer cliy 
nated any representation question. It was » 
the intent of Congress in the Taft-Hartley 4 
the Board stated, to enable an employer safely 
refuse collective bargaining for the period of | yu 
during which no new election could be held. 
dissenting opinion held that for the Board 
direct a decertification election, which might p 
clude all collective bargaining for 1 year, would 
consistent with the amended act’s recognition 
the employees’ right to refrain from concert 
action and collective bargaining. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Right to Promotion on Reinstatement. Two ree: 
decisions * of a Federal district court deal w 
the question of whether a returning veteran 
entitled to be reinstated to a higher position th 
that which he held prior to his induction. It 

claimed in each case that the veteran was qualifi 
for and would have attained the higher posit 
if he had not been inducted and had continucd 
work for the same employer. Both cases « 
cerned employees of a railway which, prior to ¢ 
induction of the veterans, had concluded a colle 
tive bargaining contract with its employees. | 
the first, a veteran who had been yardman pr’ 
to his induction, applied on his return for the }' 
of yardmaster. By the union agreement, seni’ 





™ In re Queen City Warehouses, Inc. (77 NLRB No. 35, Apr. 22, 1948 

% In re Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. (77 NLRB No. 78, May 3. | 

% Willoughby v. Alchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Ry. Co. (U.8. D.C. ke 
Mar. 26, 1948; Eaton v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. (U. 8. D7 
Kans., Mar. 86, 1948.) a . 
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for yardmen was on a different register from 
niority for yardmasters. Yardmen who had 
xn junior to the veteran had become yard- 
asters on completing their required 60 shifts as 
ief yardmaster. The veteran refused an offer of 
statement in his old position. 
In holding that the veteran was not entitled to 
e position of yardmaster, the court pointed out 
at section 8 (b) (B) of the Selective Training and 
rvice Act merely provides for restoration of the 
steran to a position of like seniority, status, and 
y, and that section 8 (c) provides that a veteran 
turning from the service be treated as if he had 
en on furlough or leave of absence. The act, 
e court pointed out, did not provide that the 
steran should be treated as if he had been work- 
x for his employer during the period of his ab- 
nce. The court refused to disregard the union 
ntract, which would have involved a ruling that 
e veteran’s name should be placed on a seniority 
t on which he had never been placed prior to his 
duction. 
In the second case, the promotion involved 
as that of a laborer from a lower to a higher class 
position. The union contract provided for 
omotion, on or after resumption of work, of 
mployees who had been on furlough or leave of 
bsence. The agreement drew no distinction be- 
een types of leave, and had no provision for 
stroactive seniority. In such an instance, the 
purt held, the offer to the veteran of his previous 
psition met the employer’s obligation. 


ecisions of State Courts 
A lower Cali- 


alifornia—Jurisdictional Strikes. 
brnia court held unconstitutional *’ the California 
atute which outlaws jurisdictional strikes. The 
atute makes unlawful ‘‘a concerted refusal to 


eriorm work for an employer * * * arising 


t of a controversy between two or more labor 
yanizations as to which of them has or should 
ave the exclusive right to bargain collectively 
iththeemployer * * * or * * * as to 
hich of them has or should have the exclusive 
ght to have its members perform work for an 
mployer.” The court held that this statutory 
ovision prohibited two or more employees under 


™ International Association of Machinists v. San Diego County Building and 
ruaion Trades Council (Calif. Superior Ct., Los Angeles County, 
ar. 25, 1948). 


the same employer from quitting work, if the rest 
of the employees were members of two or more 
disputing unions, and that employees who engaged 
in peaceful picketing in connection with a juris- 
dictional dispute would be guilty of violating the 
law. Such employees’ acts, the court pointed out, 
are clearly protected by the Federal Constitution, 
and any attempt by the State to prohibit or restrict: 
them is unconstitutional. 


Idaho—Mass Picketing and Free Speech. A lower 
Idaho court held * that mass picketing and coer- 
cion, if engaged in by a labor union, are not pro- 
tected by the constitutional guaranty of free 
speech. The employer alleged that the union 
engaged in mass picketing which prevented any- 
one—employee, customer, or patron—from going 
in or out of the employer’s plant. He stated that 
the pickets stopped employees and patrons, and 
made threatening remarks ‘‘that something was 
going to happen and that said customers and 
patrons had better not enter on the employer’s 
premises.”’ A State law prohibiting the issuance 
of injunctions in labor disputes, the court ruled, 
was immaterial under the facts alleged by the 
employer, and the pickets’ conduct was unlawful. 
The freedom-of-speech provision of the Constitu- 
tion cannot be ‘‘used as a cloak for unbridled 
license or coercion,” the court pointed out, and 
when peaceful picketing ceases to be used for 
purposes of persuasion, ‘it loses the protection of 
the constitutional guaranty of free speech, and a 
person or persons injured by its acts may apply to 
a court of equity for relief.” 


New York—Union Liability for Libel. A New 
York appellate court ruled * that no cause of 
action exists against an unincorporated labor 
union which has printed allegedly libelous state- 
ments in its union publication, if there is no 
showing that such statements were authorized or 
ratified by the union members. A dissenting 
opinion took the position that the union was 
liable, since the statements appeared in its official 
journal, published in the interest of its members 
by union officials under membership authoriza- 
tion. Hence, the opinion stated, no further or 
specific authorization or ratification was required 
in order to establish liability. 





% Brunger v. Smith (Idaho Dist. Ct., Ada County. Apr. 16, 1948). 
% Martin vy. Curran (N. Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div., 2d Dept., Apr. 26, 1948). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





May 17, 1948 


Tue Nationat Lapor Rewations Boarp rejected a 
formal request of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) to order the [Inland Steel Co. to bargain on its 
pension plans, because the union’s officers had not signed 
the non-Communist affidavit required under section 9 (h) 
of the LMRA (see Chron. items for Oct. 7, 1947, MLR, 
Jan. 1948; and Apr. 13, 1948, MLR, May 1948, for dis- 
cussion, see p. u1o0f thatissue). (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, 22-LRRM, p. 1060, and CIO release, May 17, 
1948.) 


May 18 


Tae Fepgrat District Court at Washington, at the 
Attorney” General’s request, dismissed without penalty 
the civil contempt proceedings against the United Mine 
Workers of America and its president (see Chron. item 
for Apr. 20, 1948, MLR, June 1948) emanating from the 
recent “pension fund” soft-coal stoppage. The court 
took under advisement, however, the Government’s 
additional request for dismissal of the 80-day anti-strike 
injunction issued on April 21. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, 22 LRR, p. 52, and United Mine Workers 
Journal, June 1, 1948, p. 3.) 

On May 19, the joint bituminous wage conference, called 
to replace the agreement expiring June 30, collapsed on 
the issue of admitting the Southern Coa! Producers As- 
sociation; whereupon the Association brought unfair labor 
charges against the UMWA before the NLRB. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, 22 LRR, p. 51, and United 
Mine Workers Journal, May 15, 1948, p. 4; for discussion, 
see MLR, June 1948, p. 645.) 

On May 24, the General Counsel of the NLRB applied 
to the Federal District Court in Washington for a tem- 
porary restraining order. (Source: Labor Relations Re- 
porter, 22 LRR, p. 69.) 

On June 4, the Federal District Court (after a “‘show- 
cause” hearing on June 2) issued a temporary injunction 
directing the UMWA and its president to bargain col- 
lectively with the Southern Coal Producers Association. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 22 LRR, p. 88.) 


Tue NLRB, tn a comptarnt by the United Stone and 
Allied Products Workers of America (CIO) against the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Augusta, Ga., announced its de- 
cision that the employer was within his ‘free speech 
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rights” under section 8 (c) of the LMRA of 1947 in Ad Vising 
his employees not to join a union. No threat of reprisal 
or force or promise of benefit had been made. (Sour. 
NLRB release R-84, May 18, 1948.) 


May 21 


Tue 67-pay country-wide strike of the United Packing. 
house Workers (CIO) against the “Big Four” packers (Seg 
Chron. item for March 16, 1948, MLR, May 1948) wa, 
called off in three companies. The union accepted 1}, 
9-cent hourly wage increase it rejected in March 4 
Congressional committee, headed by Representative (|g), 
Hoffman, ended a 2-day investigation on the strike, j, 
Chicago. 

On June 7, the union ended its stoppage against W)j\sp, 
& Co. (Source: CIO News, May 31, 1948, and daily press. 
for discussion, see MLR, June 1948, p. 644.) 


Tue NLRB ru ep 3 To 2, in the case of Loeal 1501, Retgj 
Clerks International Association (AFL), and the Gian 
Food Shopping Center, Inc., against holding consey 
elections for the union shop in States which ban it by Jay. 
(Source: NLRB release R—86, May 21, 1948.) 


Tue ApMINistRaTOR, Wage and Hour Division, United 
States Department of Labor, under the Fair Labo 
Standards Act of 1938, announced a minimum hourly wage 
of 33 cents for employees in the full-fashioned hose industry 
in Puerto Rico, effective on June 21. (Source: Feder! 
Register, Vol. 13, p. 2742.) 

On June 9, the Administrator announced a minimum 
hourly wage of 33 cents (formerly 28 cents) for the artificial 
flower industry of Puerto Rico, effective on July 12 
(Source: Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 3094.) 


May 24 


A 5-YEAR ARBITRATION AGREEMENT, barring strikes, |ock- 
outs, or boycotts was jointly announced by the Interna. 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America (AFL) and the Union Employers’ Section of the 
Printing Industry of America, Inc. Local arbitration is 
provided for, with appeal to a national arbitration board 
(Source: Union Employers’ Section release, May 24, 1948 
and national arbitration agreement.) 


May 25 


‘Tue GENERAL Morors Corp. and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) reached a 2-year agreement, affecting 
225,000 workers, which provides an 1l-cent hourly wage 
increase of which 3 cents constitutes an automatic ‘“‘annual 
improvement factor’ and 8 cents a cost-of-living increas‘. 
The strike called for May 28 was thereby averted. The 
union had asked for a 25-cent increase. (Source: CIO News, 
May 31, 1948, and daily press; for discussion, see p. | 0 
this issue.) 

On May 27, the United Electrical Workers of Americ 
(CIO) employed by GM in its electrical divisions, accept 
the UAW-GM wage formula announced 2 days previou*! 
for the union’s 40,000 workers. (Source: Labor Relation 
Reporter, 22 LRR, p. 65, and daily press.) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF LABOR EVENTS 





f reprisay 
(Source; 





fay 28 


yp 17-pa¥ sTRIKE Of the United Automobile Workers 
JO) against the Chrysler Corp., involving 75,000 work- 
was settled for a flat 13-cent hourly wage increase under 


oe contract, effective until August 1, 1950, which provided 
8) ae: yr a general wage reopening by either party after June 15, 
ted Pp 449, (Source: CIO News, June 7, 1948, p. 3, and daily 
ne "" Bbness; for discussion, see MLR, June 1948, p. 644.) 
ve om. On May 12, the strike began, soon spreading to 16 plants 
trike M3 States. The union had originally sought a 30-cent 
‘0 TE uly wage increase (also 5 cents, fringe additions). 
t Wile source: CIO News, May 17, 1948, p. 3, and daily press.) 
ly eal On May 17, the Circuit Court for Wayne County, Mich., 
* *' Bkved a restraining order, at the union’s request, followed 
y an injunction on May 21, against enforcement of the 
1, Retaj fichigan strike control law. (Source: Labor Relations 
e Giant pporter, 22 LRR, p. 68.) 
consent 
by law, y 29 
ue Economic COOPERATION ADMINISTRATOR announced 
United be appointment of Bert M. Jewell, former president of 
wre he Railway Employee’s Department of the AFL, and 
ly Wage fggpunton S. Golden, assistant to the president of the United 
ndustry qteelworkers of America (CIO) as labor advisers. (Source: 
Feder) peonomic Cooperation Administration release, No. 46, 
fay 29, 1948.) 
inimum On June 3, the ECA announced the appointment of 
.rtificia) QQoTis Shishkin, AF'L economist, as chief of the labor divi- 
uly 12 (gon of the ECA’s Paris office. (Source: Economic Co- 
' speration Administration release, No. 50, June 3, 1948.) 
ne | 
awe HE Unirep SraTes SuPREME Court, in the case of Hilton 
North Sullivan et al. held as valid under the Veterans’ Prefer- 
of the Ene’ Act of 1944, the United States Civil Service Com- 
stion is ission regulations giving absolute employment prefer- 
board, Meee (“superseniority’’) to veterans with permanent tenure 
1948 er nonveterans (see Chron. item of May 27, 1946, MLR, 
’ * BiBug. 1946, p. 321), without regard to comparable lengths 
service in cases of reduction in Government force. 
bource: The U. S. Law Week, 16 LW, p. 4473.) 
mobile Ffue Joint Concressionat (‘“watch-dog”) Committee on 
Tecting bor-Management Relations voted unanimously in ex- 
y wage utive session to recommend that no legislation be enacted 
annual this time to eliminate employee elections required under 





crease. 

The 
News, 
. lof 





e LMRA of 1947 as prerequisite to the union shop. 
ource: Congressional Record, June 1, 1948, p. D570; for 
rther discussion see p. 111 of this issue.) 

On May 24, the committee had begun 3 weeks of sched- 
ed hearings on a 5-point program for amending the 
{RA of 1947. (Source: Congressional Record, May 
, 1948, p. D531, and daily press.) 
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W JERSEY PROVIDED for a system of cash sickness 
hefits for workers, by amendment of its unemployment 
pensation law—the third State to provide disability 
surance. (Source: New Jersey Laws, 1948, ch. 110.) 
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June 3 


AN IMPENDING STRIKE of 150,000 maritime workers and 
longshoremen set for June 15 was averted by appointment 
of a Presidential board of inquiry which reported on June 11 
that the basic issue in the dispute was the anti-closed-shop 
provision in the LMRA of 1947. (Source: Federal Regis- 
ter, Vol. 13, p. 3009, Labor Relations Reporter, 10—-LA, p. 
449.) On June 14 temporary restraining orders, which 
preserved existing status of hiring methods, were issued. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 22 LRR, p. 105; for 
further discussion see p. 49 of this issue.) 

On June 1, after a strike which began in mid-May, the 
NMU reached a 2-year agreement with 11 Great Lakes 
tanker companies, which retained the union hiring hall 
and granted a wage increase. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, 10—-LA, p. 451, and daily press.) 


June 4 


THe AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co. (Long 
Lines Division) and the American Union of Telephone 
Workers (CIO) signed a 2l-month agreement, which 
averted a threatened strike of 25,000 employees in 42 
States. The settlement provided for no general wage in- 
creases, but for fringe improvements and wage reopening 
at any time. The union had demanded a 30-cent hourly 
wage increase. (Source: Daily press and Union News 
Service, CIO, May 10, 1948.) 

On May 18, the President, by Executive Order No. 
9959, had created a board of inquiry to report on issues 
in the dispute. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 13, p. 
2707.) 

On May 24, the company announced settlements by 7 
of its affiliates (in 6 States and the District of Columbia) 
with 13 unions (11 affiliated with Communications Work- 
ers of America (Ind.)), representing 54,000 workers. No 
general wage increases were granted, but provision was 
made for contract reopening. 

On May 25, the company and long-distance employees 
decided to resume direct negotiations, and the Presidential 
board of inquiry agreed to defer its hearings until June 8. 
(Source: Daily press; for discussion, see MLR, June 1948, 
p. 645.) 


June 7 


Tue Unitep States SurpremMe Court (in Bay Ridge Oper- 
ating Co. v. Aaron and Huron Stevedoring Corp. v. Blue) 
ruled 5 to 3 that premium pay for work performed on 
undesirable days or at undesirable hours (i. e., nights, 
Sundays, holidays, et,.) was a part of the “regular rate’ 
and, as such, did not constitute overtime under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. (Source: Public Law Week, 
June 8, 1948, p. 4500, for further discussion, see p. 1v of 
this issue.) 

On June 11, the Wage and Hour Administrator, of the 
Department of Labor, in light of the Supreme Court 
decision, announced that enforcement of a new interpre- 
tation, originally set for July 1, was postponed to Septem- 
ber 15, 1948. (Source: Dept. of Labor, Wages and Hour 
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and Public Contracts Division releases, PR—153, June 11, 
1948, and PR-157, June 28, 1948.) 


June 8 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Oil Workers Internationa 
Union (CIO) and its local No. 128, and Lane Wells Co. 
Los Angeles, held that the parent union which had met the 
affidavit and filing requirements of the LMRA of 1947 (see 
Chron. items for Oct. 7, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948, and Apr. 
13, 1948, MLR, May 1948) could not “front” for its non- 
complying local at the Lane Wells plant, which had not 
complied with section 9 (g) and (h) of the act. (Source: 
NLRB release R-89, June 8, 1948.) 


June 10 


Tue Feperav District Court at Washington extended 
the ban, by temporary injunction, on the threatened rail- 
road strike on the part of the three “‘operating”’ railroad 
brotherhoods of engineers, firemen, and switchmen (see 
Chron, item of May 10, 1948, MLR, June 1948; for dis- 
cussion, see p. 644), pending decision on the Government’s 
request for a permanent injunction. (Source: Daily Labor 
Report, Bureau of National Affairs, No. 113, p. 3, and 
daily press.) 


Tue NURB rvutep UNANIMOUSLY that a group of plant 
engineers and right-of-way agents in three locals of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) at 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, were “‘professional 
employees’’ as defined by section 2 (12), subsection (a) 
(iv), of the LMRA of 1947, and ordered a decertification 
election to decide on severance from the plant unit or 
retention of representation with nonprofessionals through 


i 











the IBEW (AFL). (Source: NLRB press release R-9} 
June 10, 1948.) 


THE PRESIDENT APPROVED an act prohibiting discrimin, 
tion against physically handicapped persons in appoin,, 
ment to classified positions in the Federal civil SErVicg. 
(Source: Public Law 617, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 


June 13 


A SETTLEMENT WAS REACHED between the Atomic Trae 
and Labor Council (AFL) and the Carbide and Caro, 
Chemicals Corp., operators of Oak Ridge Nationa! Lay. 
ratory for the U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission (gg. 
Chron. item for Mar. 19, 1948, MLR, May 1948 {, 
further discussion, see p. 49 of this issue). (Source: Presi. 
dent’s Message to Congress, Cong. Record, June 18, 194g 
p. 9091.) 


June 14 


CONGRESS PASSED, over the President’s veto, a law whic 
will remove over half a million persons (salesmen an/ 
others) from coverage as “employees’, under the Social 
Security Act. The same law provides for increases jy 
certain public assistance payments. (Source: Public Lay 
642, 80th Cong., 2d sess., and Cong. Record, June 14, 1948 
pp. 8268, 8362.) 

The President approved the Labor-Federal Security 
Appropriation Act, 1949, whereby $14,423,700 was appr. 
priated for the Department of Labor. As in other maj 
appropriation acts, the provision banning strikes agains 
the Government and membership in subversive organiz- 
tions was continued. (Source: Public Law 639, 8b 
Cong., 2d sess.) 
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Publications 
f Labor Interest 





necial Reviews 


he Union Challenge to Management Control. By Neil W. 
Chamberlain. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
338 pp. $4.50. 

The history of labor-management relations during the 

evelopment of modern industrial organizations demon- 

rates that there is no clear line of demarcation between 
natters which are solely the prerogative of management 
nd those proper for collective bargaining. ‘‘At one time 
another,” Professor Chamberlain states, “in one in- 
stry or another, there is scarcely a function of manage- 
sent which has been impervious to union penetration.’ 
e determination of the appropriate subjects for collec- 
ve bargaining, and the definition of the spheres of com- 
ny policy formation which are of sole concern to man- 
gement, he places among the burning problems of indus- 
ial relations. His study 1s an analysis of these problems, 
amined with reference to their legal, economic, technical 
technological, political, and ethical aspects. 
The corporation set-up is such that it rests on final 
thority delegated to managerial officials who are subject 
> certain legal obligations and limitations. On the other 
and, Federal labor policy has given legal sanction to 
iion leaders which permits them to assume authority 
the management of corporate affairs but does not place 
poa them the same legal restrictions and responsibilities 
hat are imposed on corporation managers. Thus, two 
pnflicting management authorities, with differing obliga- 
ons and philosophies, have been permitted to develop 
de by side. As a result, labor-management negotiations 
ten end in deadlock. 
To overcome this impasse, which threatens to become 
ore acute with the passage of time, Professor Chamber- 
in argues that a system of shared responsibility as well 

shared authority should be developed. “It is now 
idely recognized that the growth of unions into bodies 
ielding power not incommensurate with that of our 
eat corporations has posed organizational problems of 

e first magnitude. We are faced with the necessity of 

ting these two groups for the benefit of society as 

ll as for their own mutual advantage.” 

In his analysis, the author has used information con- 

rning large corporations, gathered from interviews and 

rrespondence with company and union officials.—I. R. 

bitoR’s Norg.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 

ence is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 


ncles mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
n shown with the title entries. 

















Labor Problems in Southeast Asia. By Virginia Thompson. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1¥47. 283 


pp. $4. 
A survey of labor conditions and labor organizations in 
Burma, Indonesia, Indo-China, Malaya, and Siam, 


under colonial development and through the Japanese 
occupation, with brief notes on postwar problems. The 
part of the world treated in the book is largely in transition, 
politically and economically, from its colonial status 
to varying degrees of national independence. The popula- 
tions are for the most part engaged in primitive peasant 
farming. Handicrafts and much of manufacture are 
carried on to a large extent as part-time activities during 
slack agricultural periods. There is no stable industrial 
proletariat of considerable magnitude that depends wholly 
on income from manufacture. Because of the distorted 
development of industry under colonial conditions, the 
essential skills do not exist for development of manufacture 
geared primarily to internal consumer needs. Inherent 
in these problems are difficult interracial questions arising 
from immigration. 

Under these conditions, labor organizations are not 
highly developed and are lacking in stability. As a result 
of political awakening and attempts of the countries to 
gain national independence, trade unions recently have 
become more important. In some instances, their pro- 
grams are not confined to economic problems in the narrow 
sense, but include political aspirations and social recon- 
struction goals. —H. O. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


An Arbitrator Speaks on the Use of Reported Awards, 
By Jules J. Justin. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., [1948]. 8 pp. 

Stresses the value of reported arbitration awards in 
contract negotiations, grievance handling, and preparing 
for arbitration. 


Arbitration and its Possibilities and Limitations Under the 
Taft-Hartley Law. By Sylvan Gotshal. (Jn Arbitra- 
tion Journal, New York, Vol. 2 (new series), No. 4, 
Winter 1947, pp. 318-327. $1.) 

Discussion of the opportunities for arbitration, and of 
the limitations upon this method of settling disputes, 
under the Taft-Hartley iaw. The conclusion reached in 
the article is that Congress intended to give full scope to 
the democratic processes of mediation, conciliation, and 
voluntary arbitration in framing the legislation. 


Arbitration: Proving Your Case. By Jules J. Justin. New 
York, American Management Association, 1948. 22 
pp. (Reprinted from Personnel, November 1947 
and January 1948.) 
Deals with procedures for preparing and presenting 
arbitration cases, 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service—Statement of 
Arbitration Functions and Facilities. Washington, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, May 17, 
1948. 6pp.; processed. Free. 

Summarized in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 


(p. 42). 
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Industry Arbitrators in the New York Metropolitan Area, 
1947. New York, State Department of Labor, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, 1948. 14 pp.; proc- 
essed. (Publication No. B—2.) 

Thirty-one permanent (‘impartial’) chairmen served 56 
industry groups in 1947, under collective bargaining 
controls. About 397,000 workers (in 22,000 establish- 
ments) were affected, approximately two-thirds of them 
being employed in apparel manufacturing. The report 
discusses powers of the arbitrators, volume of work, and 
issues. 


Arbitration of Labor Disputes in Great Britain. By Jean 
Atherton Flexner. (/n Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Corneil University, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, 
April 1948, pp. 421-430. $1.) 


The Conciliation Process. By W. Ellison Chalmers. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, 1948. 17 pp. (Publications 
Series A, Vol. 2, No. 2.) 5 cents. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Current Living Costs as Related to Standards of Public 
Asgisiance in Pennsylvania, as of December 1947. 
Harrisburg, Department of Public Assistance, 1948. 
24 pp.; processed. 


Study of Effect of Increased Cost of Living on Family Life. 
By Kunio Hidaka. Hamilton, Ontario, Family 
Service Bureau, 1947. 9% pp., processed, and type- 
written tables. 


The {Canadian| Cost-of-Living Index—How it is Made; 
What it Tells. (Jn Canadian Statistical Review, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, February 
1948, pp. i-iv, chart. 35 cents.) 

In testing the adequacy of the weights currently used 
for its cost-of-living index, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics recomputed the index by reweighting the main groups 
according to each of four different systems, including the 
one used by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
“City Worker’s Family Budget.” It was found that the 
trend in index movements was only slightly affected by 
changes in the pattern of expenditures used as weights. 


Indices del Costo de la Vida Obrera en América. By 
Francisco de Abrisqueta and Liborio Cuéllar Gémez. 
Washington, Pan-American Union, Division of Labor 
and Social Information, 1948. 156 pp.; processed. 
(In Spanish.) $1. 

Descriptions of cost-of-living indexes in the various 
American republics, giving data on weighting systems 
employed, family expenditure studies used in establishing 
weights, pricing techniques, and statistical methods. 
Index numbers are given for 1946 and earlier years, in some 
cases back to 1930. 



























Education and Training 


Apprenticeship Revitalized. By Edward E. Goshey 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Buregy 4 
Apprenticeship, 1948. 8 pp., illus. (Reprinted fron 
Railway Age, April 3 and 10, 1948.) Free. 

Account of two railroad apprenticeship systems ;, 

development of skilled maintenance mechanics, said t, 

typical of programs now being established throughout tj, 

railroad industry. 


The Botany Plan. 
1947. 190 pp. 
Text material for a cooperative course in labor-manag, 
ment relations for supervisors, shop chairmen, and shop 
stewards, conducted jointly by Botany Mills, Inc., and tly 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO). 


A Guide to the Selection and Training of Food Service En. 
ployees. [Chicago], American Dietetic Associatioy, 
1947. 47 pp.; processed. 


Passaic, N. J., Botany Mills, [no 


Industrial Film Bibliography: A list of Audio-Visual Aix ' 
for Use in Industrial Training. Chicago, Nationg p 
Metal Trades Association, August 1947. 44 pp. 

A brief description of each film is given together with tl va 
terms—loan, sale, rent, and price where there is a chargr~ I 
upon which it is obtainable. - 
Proceedings of Third Annual Conference on Training of pis 

Research in Industrial Relations, May 22 and 28, 191) adj 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, Industrid 
Relations Center, 1948. 31 pp. (Bull. No. 7.) $1.4 er 

The Vocational Education and Guidance of Negro Yout' is I 

a Changing Social Order. By Leander L. Boykin Thy 


(In Journal of Negro Education, Washington, Vi BiBthos 
XVII, No. 1, Winter 1948, pp. 42-49. $1.) idde 


Vocational Guidance for Juveniles in the United Kingdon gmmvoke 
The Juvenile Employment Service. By H. M. )ggproun 
Parker. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva the 
January-February 1948, pp. 15-25. 50 cents. Disgmprobl 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch (qm* 
ILO.) PVIeV 

oints 

Guaranteed Wage o. 

ab’ 

The Economics of the Guaranteed Wage. Washingt 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, ofqmous 
nomic Research Department, 1948. 25 pp. » 
cents. 

Explores the possible effects on the economic system « J 

a more general adoption of guaranteed wage plans " Acc 

more plants and industries, and appraises in particular “yg? 

theory that general adoption of such plans would preve# M48, 

depressions and mass unemployment by maintaining p 

chasing power. Many individual employers can, “ 

questionably, do more than they have done to elimins 
policies contributing to instability of their operations, 
adopt policies for encouragement of more steady jo 
but the broader problem of achieving general econo” 


edert 
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bility in the national economy, the report points out, increased cooperation and pooling of information by ad- 
calls for & peaceful world, and the closest cooperation of ministrative agencies, to meet farm housing needs. 


hor, management, and government” in a program for Negroes and the Housing Crisis, 1947. New York, Na- 
staining employment. tional Urban League, Office of Field Services, 1948. 
rmployment Stabilization: Industry’s Progress Toward 7 pp.; processed. 
Steady Work and Steady Pay. New York, National An address citing the inadequacies of housing for 
Association of Manufacturers, 1948. 48 pp., bib- Negroes and concluding that solution of the problem 
liography, charts. depends upon an adequate public housing program and 
Point of view of a leading employers’ association re- abolition of racial restriction. 
, arding guaranteed annual wages and other proposals for 
lills, Ine sbilizing employment. That point of view is stated in 
mmary to the effect that ‘‘the only immediate and sound 
r-Manage pproach to the problem of greater job security,and regu- _" mare 
and shop pay is through better stabilization of production and Housing in France. By C. Sidney Bertheim. (Jn Land 
+» 0d thei nployment within the individual company.”’ Economics, Madison, Wis., February 1948, pp. 
49-62. $1.50.) 


stems fy, 
Said to 
ighout the 










































Reading List on Housing. Washington, U. 8. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Office of the Administrator, 
May 21, 1948. 20 pp.; processed. 


“eae re 


rvice By.aghe Handicapped 


SOciation . 
er How to Use Handicapped Workers (A Selected List of Income 


References). Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library, Busi- 

sual Ais ness Information Bureau, October 1947. 5 pp.; Principles of National Income Analysis. By Carl 8. Shoup. 
Nationg processed. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 405 pp., 
4 pp. bibliography. $5. 


j am the A substantial part of this volume, designed as a text- 
chargr~ 


e Placement of Disabled Workers. (In International 
Labor Review, Geneva, November—-December 1947, 


pp. 533-542. 50cents. Distributed in United States book on national income and related concepts, is devoted 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) to the problems of the estimators when national income is 


ining oul Discusses the two main types—mental and physical— obtained by totaling the payments to “factors of produc- 
23, 1947 adjustments necessary. tion.”” These are gencraily the salaries and wages paid 
industrig ie ries to labor, and rent, interest, and profits to the owners of 
.) si siggpehabilitation of the P hysically Handicapped. By Henry property and capital. Also discussed at length is the 
Youth is ss Kessler, M.D. New York, Columbia University alternate approach—the measurement of national income 
ress, 1947. 274 pp., bibliography. $3.50. : ice , 
Boykin The physically handicapped dealt with in this stud oY ere 2 Cae eee ee =" Agente 
ton, Vill those j ai id al h PP : : y are In theory, both procedures should yield similar results, 
those individuals who have a physical defect, obvious or but obviously, due to the nature of the different types of 
2 idden, which limits their P hysical capacity to work, or data, substantial variations are obtained. 
Kingdon mevokes an unfavorable social attitude.” Against the back- National income as a system of national accounts is 
| M. ) mgground of his many years of participation in the problems demonstrated in Chapters 2, 3, and 4, where, using a 
Gener, te physically handicapped, the author analyzes these relatively simple hypothetical economy, the author illus- 
ts. Di roblems, discusses the principles of rehabilitation (includ- trates how various transactions affect the national income 
ranch dimes vocational guidance, training, and placement), and eadeunte. 
Be pm ‘atte get aa pene a The problems of measurement of the Government sector 
d urges the adoption - os bite oangt Od + ei in the national income accounts are probably the mest 
habilitation programs P serious in the attempts at estimating. Such questions 
: must be decided as those relating to the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of taxes from payments to the various factors, 
the treatment of free Government services in the accounts, 
and whether Government spending for the general welfare 
increases the national income. 


shingtos 
es, Eo ousing 
pp. 2 

ederal Aid to Housing. (In American Bar Association 


ystem ¢ Journal, Chicago, April 1948, pp. 269-271. 75 cents.) 

ylans tif Account of the unanimous stand taken by the house of What is a Low-Income Family? An analysis of Incomes 
cular tyfmmeegates of the American Bar Association on February 24, of Urban Families of Various Types. Chicago, 
preves 148, in support of a housing policy based on active Federal Housing Authority, 1947. 24 pp., charts; processed. 


ing pefmme'stance for the building of homes by private enterprise. Drawing on the 1940 census, data of the U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and information obtained by the: 


an, “Rfoward a Farm Housing Policy. By Roy J. B hs. 

liminse (In Land nt ont besarte Wis, February 1948 Chicago Housing Authority, the study shows amounts of 
ons, ait pp. 1-22, maps. $1 50.) ‘ “4 , income received by families of different types, as a guide 
Ly jots Describes the relatively lower standards of housing on to the amount of rent that urban families can pay. 


conoms ms than elsewhere, the secondary status of the farm- National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, [Canada], 
puse compared with the land, and the existing housing 1938-46. Ottawa, Department of Trade and Com- 

Plicy of the United States. Remedial measures sug- merce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National 

sted include temporary grants rather than loans, and Income Unit, 1947. 19 pp.; processed. 50 cents. 
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Preliminary National Income Figures for Norway, 1945-47, 
and Budgetary Figures for 1948 (with a Summary in 
English). Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyrf, 1947. 56 pp. 
(Supplement to Statistiske Meddelelser, Nos. 10—12, 
1947.) 0.50 krone. 


Industrial Accidents and Their Compensation 


Industrial Safety and Health—A Bibliography, 1947 Edi- 
tion. Chicago, National Safety Council, [1947]. 69 pp.; 
processed. 35 cents. 


Some Observations on Coal-Mine Haulage Hazards. By 
H. E. Sanford. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1948. 13 pp.; proc- 
essed. (Information Circular No. 7467.) 

The discussion of each type of hazard is accompanied by 
safety recommendations. 


Proceedings of All Ohio Safety Congress, Held Under the 
Auspices of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, Colum- 
bus, April 15-17, 1947. Columbus, Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, Division of Safety and Hygiene, 1947. 
591 pp. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1947. (In Labor 
Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, April 1948, 
pp. 364, 365, 404-412.) 


Symposium on Workmen’s Compensation. (In Occupa- 
tional Medicine, Chicago, September 1947, pp. 262- 
287. 75 cents.) 

The first of the five papers reproduced describes the 
workmen’s compensation system of Ontario. The others 
deal primarily with the quality of medical testimony in 
workmen’s compensation cases in the United States. 


Industrial Relations 


An Appraisal of the Taft-Hartley Act. By Edwin E. Witte. 
(Jn Papers and Proceedings of 60th Annual Meeting 
of American Economic Association, Chicago, IIL, 
December 28-31, 1947, American Economic Review, 
Evanston, Ill., May 1948, pp. 368-382.) 
Recapitulation of effects of Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act on unions and union-management relations, 
after 6 months’ experience under the act. The conclu- 
sion was reached that both employers and employees are 
restricted by the act and that favorable results are de- 
pendent upon genuine collective bargaining. 


Union Control Over the Worker’s Employment as Affected 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. (In Iowa Law Review, 
Iowa City, March 1948, pp. 539-553.) 


Union Security Clauses Since T-H Act. By James J. 
Bambrick, Jr. (Jn Management Record, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, Feb- 
ruary 1948, pp. 55-68, charts.) 

Survey of union-security provisions of 100 contracts, 
and of check-off provisions of 230 contracts, signed since 
passage of Taft-Hartley Act. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Wage Adjustment P1,,, 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 194 
89 pp.; processed. Free. 
Other recent reports in this series cover cost-of-jy;, 
wage adjustment (escalator) clauses, leave-of-absence, ap 
promotion, transfer, and assignment. 


Profit Sharing in Union Agreements (Selected Sam, 
Clauses). Washington. U.S. Bureau of Labor St, 
tics, 1948. 12 pp.; processed. Free. 


The Lawyer’s Function in the Field of Labor Relations, » 
Robert G. Howlett. (Jn Tennessee Law Revi, 
Knoxville, February 1948, pp. 137-151. $1.) 

Points out situations in which either a union or a eq 
pany lawyer can be of service in promoting labor-mangy, 
ment accord. 


Union-Management Cooperation—Selected  Refereny 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, My 
1948. 17 pp.; processed. Free. 


Labor Relations in the U. S. Zone of Germany. By Osy 
Weigert. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Late 
Statistics, 1948. 8 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 199 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, April 1944 
Free. 


Industry Reports 


Facts About Nursing, 1947. New York, American Nurse 
Association, Nursing Information Bureau, [194% 
74 pp., map. 35 cents. 

Data on total number of nurses in the United Stay 
and numbers employed in specific fields, counseling a 
placement of professional nurses, employment conditiox 
and other subjects. Some of the statistics on employ 
ment conditions (as of October 1946) are from a repor 
prepared in the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. fs 
details of latter study, see BLS Bulletin No. 931. 


Record of Second Session (Geneva, May 1947) of Inlow 
Transport Committee, International Labor Organi» 
tion. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1 
172 pp. $1. Distributed in United States 
Washington Branch of ILO. 


The Welfare Code. London, Building Industries NationjRy 
Council, 1948. 8pp. (Bull. No. 26.) 

The first national code on welfare conditions for build 
industry operatives in Great Britain, adopted January? 
1948—another stage in the peaceful development of 
dustrial conditions under the aegis of the Nationa! Jo 
Council for the Building Industry. 


Modernization in the Cotton Spinning Industry: Repor' 
Labor Reemployment in the Musgrave Mill Cardro 
Bolton. Manchester, England, Cotton Board, 1s 
Department, 1948. 24 pp. Is. 6d. 

The experiment showed the possibility of strik” 
increases in output and earnings by introduction 
modern methods and incentive pay without change 
machinery. Earnings were increased by 30 percent 
labor cost per pound reduced by 10 percent. 
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ment Plyp,Ammpoard of Trade, [Great Britain], Working Party Reports: 
istics, 19, Cutlery. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1947. 38 


pp. ls, net. 
Appendixes to the report deal briefly with mechanization 
the cutlery industry, dust extraction and ventilation, 
nd recruitment and training of workers. 
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bor Stqiimob Evaluation 


ob Evaluation. By Jay L. Otis and Richard H. Leukart. 


gh New York, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1948. 473 pp., 
1.) 7 bibliography, diagrams, forms. $6.65 ($5 to schools). 
OF 8 cop The authors apply their experience in the fields of 
oT-Manenmeey nology and industrial relations to the problem of job 
“ER sluation as @ sound basis for wage administration 
olicy. The book includes a detailed exposition on the 
RefereneiiI/srious systems of job evaluation, analysis, and specifica- 
stics, Mafmmons, viewed in relation to their use in the establishment 
Wy 4 wage structure and their place in collective bargaining. 
By OscyltPractical Job Evaluation. By Philip W. Jones. New 
of Lab York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1948. 304 pp., 
». R. 192) bibliography, diagrams, forms, illus. $4. 
pril 1948 Analysis of principles of job evaluation as a technique in 
dustrial management. Gives detailed description of 
ocedures in job evaluation as a tool in wage determina- 
on and a factor in collective bargaining. Appendixes 
clude a sample joint labor-management job evaluation 
in Nuredmanual and representative labor-agreement clauses con- 
, [1948 rning job evaluation. 
ade and Job Analysis. By Verne C. Fryklund. Mil- 
ed Star waukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. 171 pp., 
as 8 bibliographies, diagrams. Rev.ed. $1.75. 
ONGItlonm 


Discussion of the principles and procedures of job 
nalysis, designed specifically for teachers and teachers-in- 
ining in the vocational field. Includes suggestions for 
burses of study on job analysis. 
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¢ You Confronted with Job Evaluation? Washington, 
Office Employees’ International Union, A. F. L., 
1947. 33 pp., bibliography. 50 cents. 
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bor and Social Legislation 

Nation 

Bours of Work and Full Production. By L. B. Wheildon. 
Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1948. 14 pp. (Vol. 1, 1948, No. 
9.) $1. 

Résumé of proposals for modifying the Fair Labor 

ndards Act’s limitations on hours. 


Taft-Hartley Act. By Robert N. Denham. The Taft- 
Hartley Acd—Another Viewpoint. By Gerard D. 
Reilly. (Jn Tennessee Law Review, Knoxville, 
February 1948, pp. 168-190. $1.) 

The first article analyzes the Labor Management 
lations [Taft-Hartley] Act, 1947, and states its objec- 
res; the second discusses certain problems which the 
presents to the National Labor Relations Board 
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High Spots in State School Legislation Enacted in 1947. 
Washington, National Education Association, Re- 
search Division, 1948. 53 pp.; processed. 

The legislation summarized includes measures affecting 
teachers, such as those concerning salaries, retirement, 
qualifications for employment, and sick leave. 


Compilacién de Leyes Sociales, [Bolivia]. La Paz, Caja de 
Seguro y Ahorro Obrero, 1947. 513 pp. 
This compilation of Bolivian labor and social legislation 
covers measures dating from February 20, 1920, to De- 
cember 4, 1947. 


The Early Factory Legislation [in Great Britain]: A Study 
in Legislative and Administrative Evolution. By 
Maurice Walton Thomas. Leigh-on-Sea, Thames 
Bank Publishing Co., Ltd., 1948. 470 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, maps, illus. 35s. net. 

Against the background of the economic conditions and 
the leading industrial and political figures of the nine- 
teenth century, the growth of British protective factory 
legislation is traced. The enactment of the Health 
and Morals of Apprenticeship Act of 1802 is characterized 
as a recognition that the regulation of working hours, the 
provision of education, facilities for inspection, and some 
method of publicity are inherent in any system of control; 
the law is stated to have established the principle of State 
intervention. The second phase of development began 
with the adoption of Althorp’s Act in 1833, whereby a 
closely knit centralized system of control was introduced. 
The factory legislation of 1844 began a third phase and 
formed the foundation for an ever-widening range of 
factory legislation. The broad general account is rounded 
out with information on the enactment of the 10-hour- 
day law in 1847, which had come close to adoption in 1844 
and which laid down the principle of the normal workday, 
without any loopholes for evasion. 


Social Legislation in Poland. New York, Polish Research 
and Information Service, March 1948. 17 pp.; 
processed. 

The legislation deals with the right of workers to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively, public regulation of 
employment, and the social-insurance system. 


Personnel Management 


Current Problems of Personnel Management—Outlines and 
Selected Reading Lists Prepared for Fourth Series of 
Special Meetings, March 1—May 8, 1948. Pasadena, 
California Institute of Technology, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, 1948. 56 pp.; processed. 


Measuring Employee Attitudes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University, Industrial Relations Section, May 1948. 
4pp. (Selected References, No. 21.) 10 cents. 


New Problems and Rising Costs in Management Relations: 
A Report of Significant Addresses at the 18th Pacific 
Coast Management Conference. San Francisco, Califor- 
nia Personne! Management Association, 1948. 62 pp. 
$2. 
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Personnel Practices in Factory and Office. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1948. 
76 pp. Rev. ed. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 88.) 
Analysis of information furnished by 2,479 companies, 
with about 5,000,000 employees, concerning employment 
and pay-roll procedures, hours of work, rest periods, 
absence from work, education and training, health and 
safety, company services, working rules, disciplinary 
action, and other matters. 


Personnel Administration in TVA—A Selected List of 
References. Knoxville, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Technical Library, January 2, 1948. 8 pp.; processed. 


Peacetime Military Service Policies. By John J. Speed. 
(In Management Record, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, April 1948, pp. 213— 
216.) 

Results of a survey of policies for salaried employees in 
466 companies, and for hourly-paid workers in 455 other 
companies, with respect to the granting of leave and com- 
pensation therefor to workers participating in military 
training programs, 


Survey of Personnel Practices in Los Angeles County as of 
August 1, 1947. By Richard O. Sensor and Mary 
Faith Martin. Pasadena, California Institute of 
Technology, lIadustrial Relations Section, [19487]. 
45. pp.; processed. (Bull. No. 14.) $2.50. 

Summary of data from manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing companies with respect to work and wage sched- 
ules, holiday pay, incentive and premium pay, job evalu- 
ation plans, shift differentials, and union representation. 


Prices and Price Control 


Food Prices, Production, and Consumption. Report by 
Staff of Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
U. 8. Congress. Washington, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 1948. 71 pp., charts. (Senate Doc. 


No. 113, 80th Cong., Ist Sess.) 20 cents. 
Primary Market and Consumers’ Prices in 1947. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 11 pp. 


(Serial No. R. 1922; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1948.) Free. 


Price Supports for Farm Products. By L. B. Wheildon. 
Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1948. 16 pp. (Vol. 1, 1948, No. 15.) 
$1. 

Describes existing farm price supports in the United 
States, reviews the development of price-support policy, 
and summarizes proposals for changes. These proposals 
are discussed in the light of the need for a long-term 
coordinated program which includes the maintenance of 
full employment and the enlargement of domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural products. 


Price Control in Canada. By Rose Naidich. (Jn Busi- 
ness Record, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, March 1948, pp. 126-130, chart.) 

Reviews important developments in price controls in 

Canada during the latter part of 1947 and early 1948. 





















Upward price pressures in early 1948 resulted in the j,; 


ition 

position of a number of controls. dust 
Production and Productivity of Labor age 
Production in the United States, 1860-1914. By aydimpost-7 
Frickey. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer, T 
Press, 1947. 265 pp., charts. (Harvard Econo, C 
Studies, Vol. LXXXII.) $4. Pl 
Separate indexes are given for manufacturing, for try,dm Was 
portation and communication, and for the componen;; J ™4 


these two series, which in turn are combined into an jing, 
of industrial and commercial production. For many, 
turing, value-added figures are used as weights; for tra, 
portation and communication, gross income figures y 
used. In the general index, manufacturing and trangpq, 
tation and communication are given eqnal weight. 7) 
index for transportation and communication is givey } 
months from 1866 to 1914, with adjustments for sec) 
trend and seasonal variations. The indexes for manify 
turing as a whole, for transportation and communica) 
as a whole, and for the two combined, are adjusted | 
secular trend. The author recognizes the limitations, 
data on output in terms of physical units, especially 4 
the period before 1899. Production in households gw 
shops outside the market economy or for local marke, 
comparatively important in the earlier periods, cannot } 
measured adequately. 


Man-Hours Expended per Unit for the Manufactur 
Men’s Dress Shirts in Selected Establishments, 193) E 
1947. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisti 
1948. 100 pp., charts; processed. Free. 
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Social Security (General) 





People and Process in Social Security. By Kari | 
Schweinitz. Washington, American Council on [é I 
cation, 1948. 165 pp. $2. [ 

Discusses the processes and the social considerations: 3 


day-to-day administration of the Federal insurance » 
assistance programs at various governmental lev: 
Describes major careers therein, skills required, and edu 
tion and training needed. Initially, the development 
social security, as well as the Social Security Act and: 
application, are dealt with. 


The Second Inter-American Conference on Social Secur 
By Wilbur J. Cohen. (Jn Social Security Bullew 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Admin 
tration, Washington, March 1948, pp. 13-15. 4 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 


England’s Road to Social Security, 1349 to 1947. } 
Karl de Schweinitz. Philadelphia, University 
Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 281 pp., bibliograp” 
Rev. ed. $3. 


Social Services in Britain. New York, etc., British 10 
mation Services, 1947. 24 pp., bibliography. (! 
780, rev.) | 

Reviews legislation underlying existing social serv! 
in Great Britain. Appendixes give weekly rates of con" 
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in the rein tions and benefits under the National Insurance and 
justrial Injuries Acts of 1946. 
ages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 
By Eqyaost-Taft-Hartley Wage Increases Analyzed. By Edwin K. 
Univers Tyson. (Jn Management Record, National Industrial 
1 Econom Conference Board, Inc., New York, April 1948, 
pp. 248-253.) 
g, for trang Wage increases provided for in 172 contracts negotiated 
nponents a manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries from 
to an ingeamune 23, 1947, to March 31, 1948, are analyzed by industry 
r Manyfymoup, geographic region, and union involved. 
} for trai, “Regular Rate’? Under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
figures By Morton Liftin. (Jn Federal Bar Journal, Wash- 
d transpo ington, October 1947, pp. 3-22. 75 cents.) 
ight. TMH piscussion of Supreme Court decisions in wage-rate 
S given } es involving the meaning of the term “regular rate’’ 
for seculgfill der the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


r mar ify ‘4 
Bi age Structure, Series 2, No. 64: Cotton Garments, 1947. 


municat 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 









Ijusted 

tations 58 pp., charts; processed. Free. 

ecially glassification and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
holds ap Higher Education: Degree-Conferring Four-Year Insti- 


tutions; Non-Degree-Conferring Institutions; Universi- 
ties. Chicago, American Library Association, 1948. 
3 vols., variously paged; processed. 
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‘facture fi artime and Postwar Earnings, San Francisco, 1944-46. 
ls, 1939) By Mary Gorringe Luck. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Statistic University of California Press, 1948. 129 pp., charts; 
processed. 
Joint publication of Heller Committee for Research in 
cial Economics and Bureau of Business and Economic 
esearch, Universtity of California. 
Karl Gages, Hours and Working Conditions in the Coal Mining 
l on Ea Industry, [Canada], October, 1946. (In Labor Gazette, 
Department of Labor, Ottawa, April 1948, pp. 352- 
rations | 354.) 
ww volution des Salaires et des Traitements [en France] en 1947. 
é ee (In Etudes et Conjoncture—Union Francaise, Minis- 


tére des Affaires Economiques, Institut National de 

la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, Paris, 

February 1948, pp. 3-23.) 
Review of wage trends and wage policies in France 
ring 1947. According to estimates prepared in making 
his study, the purchasing power of monthly earnings of 
skilled workman (head of a family including 2 children) 
October 1947 was only 59 percent of the October 1938 
vel; the purchasing power of earnings of an ordinary 
borer with the same family status was somewhat higher— 
’ percent of the prewar level. These figures represented 
decrease from the level prevailing in April 1947 when the 
rchasing power of monthly earnings of the two types of 
orkers was 73 and 80 percent, respectively, of prewar 
els. Family allowances have been an important factor 
workers’ earnings in postwar France; such allowances 
ve been financed by compulsory employers’ contribu- 
ons, representing about 10 percent of pay rolls durirg 1946. 
€ article includes a discussion of civil servants’ salaries 
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and of measures taken during 1947 and early 1948 relative 
to the reclassification of civil servants. 


General Reports 


American Labor: The Twenty-First Annual Debate Hand- 
book, 1947-48. Edited by Bower Aly. Columbia, 
Mo., Lucas Brothers, 1947. 2 vols., 220 pp. each; 
bibliography. $2.10. 

This handbook, prepared for high-school debaters, 
contains material reprinted from current sources and 
especially prepared articles by well-known authorities 
on labor relations. Compulsory arbitration is emphasized, 
but the volumes also contain articles on more general 
labor subjects. 


Sizty-Fourth Annual Report of U. 8. Civil Service Com 
mission, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1947. Washing- 
ton, 1948. 85 pp., charts. 25 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

In addition to operations data, the report includes 
specific recommendations for improvement of the Federal 
civil service, and statistics of employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, by State and agency, 
as of June 1947, and of placement of physically impaired 

persons in Government jobs, October 1942 to August 1947, 

inclusive. 


Inventaire des Ressources de l’ Economie Francaise. (In 
Etudes et Conjoncture—Union Frangaise, Ministére 
des Affaires Economiques, Institut National de la 
Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, Paris, Sep- 
tember-November 1947; 279 pp.) 

Analysis of the French economy by the 
Institute of Statistics and Economic Research. Period 
covered in most cases is 1946 and first half of 1947. Man- 
power, prices, and production are among topics treated 
in considerable detail. 


National 


Indian Industry Today and Tomorrow. By E. Da Costa. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. 166 pp. 
(Longmans New Era Series, No. 2.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Includes discussion of employment, wages, hours of 
work, and industrial welfare in India. Published before 
partition of the country. 


Statistisk-Okonomisk Oversikt Over Aret 1947. Oslo, 
Statistisk Sentralbyré, 1948. 131 pp., charts. 2 
kroner. (Norges Offisielle Statistikk, X, 143.) 

General survey of economie conditions in Norway, in- 

cluding wage, labor-market, and price statistics. A 

French translation of the table of contents is provided, 


Konjunkturldget, Hésten 1947. Stockholm, Konjunkturin- 
stitutet, 1948. 216 pp. (Meddelanden, Serie A:15.) 
Review of economic conditions in Sweden in 1947 by 
the Economic Research Institute of Stockholm. Price 
and wage trends, the employment situation, and national 
income and consumption are covered. 


Histadrut, 1947: Labor in Palestine. New York, National 
Committee for Labor Palestine, [19477]. 48 pp., illus. 
Covers the various labor, cultural, economic, and coop- 
erative aspects of Histadrut (General Federation of Jewish 
Labor in Palestine), and relations with the Arabs. 
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A.—Employment and Pay Rolls 


72 Table A—1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hour 
worked, and sex 

73 Table A-2: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultura] ¢. 
tablishments, by industry division 

73 Table A-3: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus. 
tries, by major industry group 

74 Table A—4: Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus. 
tries, by State 

75 Table A-5: Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries 

, 78 Table A-6: Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industri« & 
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industries 
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industries 

84 Table A-9: Indexes of employment in selected nonmanufacturing industries 

84 Table A-10: Indexes of weekly pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries 

85 Table A-11: Total Federal employment by branch and agency group 

86 Table A-12: Total Federal pay rolls by branch and agency group 

87 Table A-13: Total Government employment and pay rolls in Washington, D. ( 
by branch and agency group 

88 Table A-14: Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 


B.—Labor Turn-Over 


88 Table B-1: Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufactur 
industries, by class of turn-over 

89 Table B-2: Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected group: 
and industries 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


91 Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturi 
industries 
102 Table C-2: Estimated average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, © 
production workers in manufacturing industries 
102 Table C-3: Average earnings and hours on private construction projects, by typ{- 
of firm 
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—Prices and Cost of Living 


104 Table D-1: 
105 Table D-2: 
106 Table D-3: 
107 Table D-4: 
108 Table D-5: 
109 Table D-6: 
110 Table D-7: 


110 Table D-8: 
111 Table D-9: 


—Work Stoppages 
112 Table E-1: 


Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by 
group of commodities 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 
selected periods 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 

Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
periods 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, by weeks 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


Building and Construction 


112 Table F-1: 
113 Table F-2: 


114 Table F-3: 
115 Table F-4: 


116 Table F-5: 


Expenditures for new construction 

Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 
financed new construction, by type of construction 

Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 

New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 
type and by geographic division 

Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 
started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and «, 
















































































































































































































Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 
Labor force 1948 1947 
May?| April?| Mar.*| Feb.? | Jan. | Dee.? | Nov.? | Oct.? | Sept.? | Aug.? | July? | June?! yy, 
Total, both sexes 
| | | | | ! 
Total labor force * _ a a 61, 660 | 61, 760 | 61, 005 | 61,004 | 60,455 60, 870 | 61, 510 | 62,219 | 62,130 | 68,017 | 64,025 | 64,007 
Olvilian labor force wo annnnansssnneus.----| 60,422 | 60,524 | 59,769 | 59,778 | 59,214 | 59,590 | 60,216 | 60,892 | 60,784 | 61,665 | 62,664 | 62, f09 
WEES, ka cebscoovesennasdanentos 1, 761 2,193 2, 440 2, 639 2, 065 1, 643 1, 621 1, 687 1,912 2, 096 2, 584 2, 555 
Employment patescoansaeneninaiied 58,660 | 58,330 | 57,329 | 57,139 | 57,149 | 57,947 | 58,505 | 59,204 | 58,872 | 50,569 | 60,079 | 60,055 
Nonagricultural.-.......... netebmeniind 50, 800 | 50,883 | 50,482 | 50,368 | 50,089 | 50,985 | 50,609 | 50,583 | 50,145 | 50,594 | 50,013 | 49, 678 
Worked 35 hours or more._.__._.. 42,726 | 42,179 | 42,576 | 40,977 | 42,242 | 43,144 | 42,616 | 43,102 | 42,796 | 41,068 | 39,602 | 41, 747 
Worked 15-%4 hours.______. _-.| 4, 886 4,902 4, 467 5, 255 4,614 4, 674 5, 147 4, 534 3, 988 4,574 | 4,630 4, 532 
Worked 1-14 hours #........_._... 1, 637 1, 776 , 684 1, 798 1, 513 1, 631 1, 470 1, 391 1,312 1, 224 1, 150 1, 243 
With + gas but not at work §._...| 1, 550 2, 027 1, 753 2, 338 1, 721 1, 534 1,376 1, 556 2, 050 3, 726 4, 631 2, 156 
Agricultura nemnbebedinadinneanetie 7, 361 7, 448 6, 847 6, 771 7, 060 6, 962 7, 985 8, 622 8, 727 8,975 | 10,066 | 10,377 
Worked 35 hours or more_...____. 5, 935 5, 670 4,754 3, 844 4,729 4, 590 5, 709 6, 867 7, 297 6, 734 8, 067 8, 326 
Worked 15-34 hours............. 1, 513 1, 336 1, 397 1, 759 1, 765 1, 631 1, 781 1, 383 1,077 1, 687 1, 653 1, 700 
Worked 1-14 hours #.............. 201 187 265 336 250 320 298 204 165 193 171 187 
With a job but not at work §.___. 211 255 431 782 315 421 198 167 187 362 174 | 165 
Males 
Total labor force *. _. wn ean nnacnanneees----| 44,519 | 44,589 | 44,228 | 44,236 | 44,071 | 44,156 44,426 | 44,754 44, 881 | 45,874 | 46, 213 | 45, 83 
RR CS a eae ..| 43, 208 | 43,360 | 43,009 | 43,026 | 42,846 | 42,802 | 43,148 | 43,443 | 43,551 | 44,540 | 44,861 | 44, 460 
| EES VER GS a Bae 1, 239 1, 567 1, 765 1, 889 1, 574 1, 239 1,176 1, 183 1, 393 1, 518 1, 789 1, 707 
a wana een nnennnnnnana-----+-| 42,058 | 41,801 | 41,244 | 41,137 | 41,273 | 41,653 | 41,972 | 42,260 | 42,158 | 43,022 | 43,071 | 42,753 
7 See 35, 386 | 35,352 | 35,063 | 35,046 | 35,015 | 35,484 | 35,323 | 35,340 | 35,202 | 35,452 | 34, 937 34, 729 
orked 35 hours or more_........| 31,006 | 30,575 | 30,649 | 29,592 | 30,719 | 31,147 | 31,020 | 31,476 | 31, 232 | 30,302 | 29,041 | 30, 639 
Worked 15-34 hours..........___- 2, 565 2, 525 2, 390 2, 800 2,414 2, 411 2, 709 2, 212 2, 094 2, 506 2, 555 2, 333 
Worked 1-14 hours 4......._..__.. 709 787 729 899 610 622 522 487 446 | 469 
With a job but not at work §.___. 1,105 | 1,465 | 1,204/ 1,755 | 1,275 | 1,187 972 |} 1,022; 1,355 | 2,156 2,895) 1,288 
i” ER Ct RR Ee 6, 673 6, 450 6, 181 6, 091 6, 6,169 | 6,649 6, 920 6, 955 7, 570 8, 134 | 8, 024 
Worked 35 hours or more.__._._.. 5,525 | 5,321 | 4,548 3,608 | 4,505| 4,376] 5,236] 5,913 6,175| 6,191 | 7,130) 7,187 
Worked 15-34 hours........._.... 862 816 1,035 1, 375 1, 255 1,177 1, 033 736 523 937 775 5M 
Worked 1-14 hours #._......__. 136 124 211 330 202 252 104 128 87 141 98 101 
With a job but not at work §____. 150 189 387 638 292 364 180 142 169 303 130 148 
Females 
| 7 
‘Total labor force 4.......... sdebddddbabadeitouk | 17,141 | 17,171 | 16,777 | 16,768 | 16,384 | 16,714 | 17,084 | 17,465 | 17,249 | 17,143 | 17, 822 | 18, 168 
Civilian labor force... ......................-.| 17,124 | 17,155 | 16,760 | 16,752 | 16,368 | 16,608 | 17,068 | 17,449 | 17,233 | 17,125 | 17,803 | 18,149 
CETTE EL LIA FAS 522 626 675 750 491 404 445 504 519 578 795 848 
ni amnamivini sca tala all 16, 602 | 16,529 | 16,085 | 16,002 | 15,876 | 16,294 | 16,623 | 16,944 | 16,714 | 16,547 | 17,008 | 17,302 
Sr 15, 414 | 15, 531 | 15,419 | 15,322 | 15,071 | 15, 501 | 15,286 | 15,243 ' 14,943 | 15,142 | 15,076 | 14, 949 
Worked 35 hours of more._....... 11,720 | 11,604 | 11,927 | 11,385 | 11,523 | 11,997 | 11,596 | 11,626 ; 11, 564 | 10,766 | 10,561 | 11,108) 1 
Worked 15-34 hours..............] 2,321 2, 377 2, 077 2, 455 2, 200 2, 263 2, 433 2, 322 1, 894 2, 068 2, 075 2,199; 2 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢......._.....- 928 989 955 899 903 893 a48 761 790 737 704 77 
With a job but not at work '.___. 445 562 459 583 446 347 404 534 695 | 1,570; 1,736 $68) mant 
en 1, 188 998 666 630 806 793 | 1,336 | 1,702/ 1,772/ 1,405) 1,932) 2,353) 1! Durs 
Worked 35 hours or more_........ 411 349 206 146 224 214 473 954 1, 122 543 987 1, 139 ) 
Worked 15-34 heurs......._...._. 651 520 362 384 510 454 743 647 554 750 878 | 1,112 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢.............. 65 63 54 56 48 68 104 76 78 52 73 86 
With a job but not at work §___.- 61 66 44 oF 23 57 18 25 18 59 44 17 
! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases + Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed ‘* 
where the quantities shown are re wae small. Therefore, the smaller ‘ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less! 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- 15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. =e 
tions. 5 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work du 
? Beginning in June 1947, the estimates are presented rounded to the nearest the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute 


thousand, and, for convenience, figures under 100,000 are no longer replaced because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return W * 
with asterisks. These changes from previous practice do not reflect an within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
consistency with Osher census releases on reisted subjects. esnase of round. Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
ing, the individual figures no longer add to group totals. 
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4p A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division ! 


{In thousands] 




















































































d, and & 
Annual 
ne 1047 average 
a Industry division a 
May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 1939 

June? Ms 3) estimated employment. ............- 44,609 |44, 279 |44, 599 |44, 279 /44, 603 |45, 618 /44,918 |44, 758 |44, 513 |44, 125 |43, 686 |43, 816 (43,345 |42,042 | 30, 287 
— —— 
iy Pe ee eee mn 15, 893 |15, 896 |16, 269 |16, 183 |16, 267 |16,354 |16, 256 |16, 209 |16, 175 |15, 962 |15, 580 |15, 672 |15, 569 |17,381 | 10,078 
ied. nsacastbabeeoccdscweccnescesscsons 933 818 922 914 925 923 4 921 923 890 919 910 917 845 
Rt dhincncsscanedeccnnenens 81 82 82 81 81 81 81 81 81 82 7 80 81 83 89 
Bituminous coal. ............-......... 420 308 | 419 415 422 421 417 415 412 | 408 379 409 407 437 38S 
4,007 @) TS Pere. Tee 102 102 101 101 100 100 100 99 100 102 101 103 102 126 103 
——— warrying and nonmetallic. __........- 96 94 90 87 89 04 96 97 98 99 98 98 97 90 76 

52, 609 | % rude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
2, 555 iin dn gdtie do cnatthotbonh 234 232 230 230 230 229 229 230 230 232 233 229 223 181 189 
0,055 | ntract eonstruction ®.................... 2,049 | 1,966 | 1,805 | 1,731 | 1,871 | 1,978 | 2,046 | 2,099 | 2,107 | 2,096 | 2,043 | 1,957 | 1,865 | 1, 567 1, 150 
19, 678 | 4g nsportation and public utilities 4. ..___. 4,041 | 3,977 | 4,032 | 4,019 | 4,020 | 4,071 | 4,077 | 4,097 | 4,134 | 4,163 | 4,155 | 4,129 | 3,981 | 3,619 | 2,912 
1,747 | gy Es on ccadccraecdanttecooss 808 | 2,747 | 2,808 | 2,802 | 2,809 | 2,858 | 2,872 | 2,890 | 2,929 | 2,946 | 2,943 | 2,934 | 2,901 | 2,746 2, OSO 
4, 532 is atten etoncndatihipnantih 731 731 728 723 719 719 713 707 713 722 721 712 605 488 391 
1, 243 Other public utilities................... 502 499 496 494 492 404 492 491 492 495 491 483 475 385 441 
| i Ve ae ere 9,615 | 9,573 | 9, 599 | 9,520 | 9,622 |10, 288 | 9,886 | 9,684 | 9,471 | 9,356 | 9,316 | 9,324 | 9,277 | 7,322 6, 705 
' 1 ~~ ool hone R I ae 1,716 | 1,7 1,697 | 1,690 | 1,680 | 1,676 | 1,673 | 1,671 | 1,668 | 1,688 | 1,675 | 1,650 | 1,643 | 1,401 1, $82 
0586 | CR Rcktnecentoeseccescesscccsccssecoue 4,738 | 4,768 | 4,729 | 4,7 4,723 | 4,688 | 4,670 | 4,662 | 4,634 | 4,619 | 4,686 | 4,711 | 4,590 | 3, 786 3, 228 
SS FR © 5,624 | 5,577 | 5,546 | 5,492 | 5,498 | 5,638 | 5,387 | 5,414 | 5,403 | 5,318 | 5,341 | 5,454 | 5,510 | 6,049 3, 987 
187 it onceinwinsweaioble aan 1,788 | 1,771 | 1,758 | 1,746 | 1,743 | 1,985 | 1,751 | 1,744 | 1,761 | 1,795 | 1,828 | 1,886 | 1,905 | 2,875 898 
165 ncdudinndchbimneoons 3, 836 | 3,806 | 3,788 | 3,746 | 3,755 | 3,653 | 3,636 | 3,670 | 3,642 | 3, 523 | 3,513 | 3, 568 | 3,605 | 3, 174 3, 089 















Estimates are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- 
nts and therefore differ from employment information obtained by house- 
/ interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. The 
au of Labor Statistics estimates of employment in nonagricultural 
Report on the Labor Force 


5, 839 

= a blishments differ from those of the Monthly 

460) ay bie A-1) in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
|, 707 mates cover all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in private 
,, 753 agricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay 












releases dated prior to June 1948 or the Monthly Labor Review dated prior to 
July 1948. Comparable data from January 1939 are available upon request to 
the Bureau of Labor Statisties. Data for the current and immediately pre- 
ceding months are subject to revision. 

2 Includes well drilling and rig building. 

3 These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 
ployment estimates presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 




















































|, 729 od ending nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal establishments during publication, which inelude self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 

|, 639 pay period ending just before the first of the month, and in State and local force-account workers and othe®employees of nonconstruction firms or public 

}, 333 oment during the pay period ending on or just before the last of the bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of con- 
469 ath. Persons who worked in more than one establishment during the struction firms. An article presenting this other construction employment 

, 288 orting period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self-em- series appeared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and will appear 

, 024 ved persons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, and personnel of in every third issue thereafter. 

, 187 | § armed forces are excluded. These estimates have been adjusted to levels 4 Figures are not strictly comparable with those of preceding months be- 
588 icated by data through 1946 made available by the Federal Security cause of the transfer of some companies from private to municipal operation 
101 ney and are not comparable with data published in mimeographed in October 1947. 

148 
BLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
Industry Group ! 

- [In thousands] 

oo" = | 
149 Annual 
on 1948 1947 average 
or Major industry group a 
os May | Apr. | Mar. |; Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 1939 
Ye 4 
774 } —— ee 
868 NS ii on dcmawdishiclonaem 15,893 |15, 896 |16, 269 |16, 183 |16, 267 |16, 354 |16, 256 |16, 209 16,175 |15, 962 |15, 580 |15, 672 |15, 569 |17,381 | 10,078 
353 Durable Soe ae nan eee eae 8,113 | 8,141 | 8,258 | 8,167 | 8,256 | 8,274 | 8,194 | 8,126 | 8,070 | 7,987 | 7,874 | 8,050 | 7,962 |10, 207 4, 357 
- NS os cositnnadsnsudill 7,780 | 7,755 | 8,011 | 8,016 | 8,011 | 8,080 | 8,062 | 8,083 | 8,105 | 7,975 | 7,706 | 7,622 | 7,607 | 7,084 5, 720 
86 b and steel and their products__........- 1,893 | 1,898 | 1,929 | 1,920 | 1,925 | 1,922 | 1,908 | 1,896 | 1,892 | 1,884 | 1,854 | 1,871 | 1,861 | 2,034 1,171 
17 ETERS TET 727 742 756 763 767 773 772 763 752 745 742 759 731 914 355 

hinery, except electrical] ___........._-- 1, 574 | 1,553 | 1, 587 | 1,591 | 1,583 | 1,589 | 1,569 | 1,565 | 1,560 | 1,552 | 1,619 | 1,558 | 1, 561 | 1,585 690 
nsportation equipment, except auto- 

rmed f thi I 563 586 589 589 598 591 578 552 540 530 527 594 598 | 2,951 193 
rk (less tomobiles_..._.___ ie pektedh ani edentihaliaanll 963 972 985 914 989 983 961 964 960 926 941 939 899 845 466 

nferrous metals and their products--_-_- 467 475 482 478 478 482 479 472 468 463 462 475 486 625 285 

work dur mber and timber basic products......._- 846 829 827 813 816 829 828 $27 821 821 793 798 780 589 465 
dispute hiture and finished lumber products__-| 549 560 576 581 580 578 573 565 557 549 534 541 537 429 BH5 
irn wo ¥ he, clay, and glass products..._........- 531 526 527 518 520 527 526 522 520 517 502 515 509 422 349 
ers. 

e-mili products and other fiber manu- 
» ures... ---| 1,416 | 1,424 | 1,435 | 1,428 | 1,413 | 1,409 | 1,201 | 1,368 | 1,341 | 1,320) 1,305 | 1,325 | 1,342 | 1,330] 1, 235 
parel and other finished textile products_| 1,247 | 1,272 | 1,334 1, 333 | 1,311 | 1,305 | 1,277 | 1,287 | 1,251 | 1,222 | 1,141 | 1,141 | 1,137 | 1,080 U4 
ther and leather products___._- Boao’ 406 | 417| 442; 448| 445| 446, 442! 438/ 435/) 429) #417) #414) 4ii 378 383 
| eee eee | 1,609 | 1,533 | 1,655 | 1,658 | 1,688 | 1,735 | 1,769 | 1,833 | 1,964 | 1,922 | 1,785 | 1,666 | 1,622 | 1, 418 | 1,192 
ee SS 97 9g 100 | 101 101 102 104 103 100 99 97 97 96 103 105 
per and allied products........._..___._. 476 476 480 479 482 484 479 476 470 469 462 470 470 359 320 
hting, publishing, and allied industries..| 720 718 722 724 726 732 726 720 713 710 706 705 703 549 561 
micals and allied products_.___...___-- 759 766 773 773 774 778 777 773 763 750 752 748 761 873 421 
= ucts of leum and coal__.....__--- 242 237 238 237 238 | 28 239 237 238 238 237 235 232 170 147 
‘ Stash dnboacosccsductcé 243 245 253 257 259 261 259 257 252 252 250 | 257 262 231 150 
cellaneous industries. _____..._......... 568 | 579; 578| 574| 590| 500) 691) 578| 564| 554, 564| 571] 563 311 




















































Estimates include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction 
kers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay during the 

ending nearest the 15th ofthe month. These estimates have been 
usted to levels indicated by data through 1946 made available by the 


and are not comparable with data published in 
mimeographed releases dated prior to June 1948 or the Monthly Labor Re- 
view dated prior to July 1948. Comparable data from January 1939 are 
available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Federal Security Agenc 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by State 
{In thousands] 
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Region and State | 
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113.8) 112.5 
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| Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an mm A en a Aca Seana Commission, Augusta. 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such “as. Comparable series, Maryland—Department of La d Industry, Baltimore 2. 
January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor, Senne Seperenant of Labor and In ustries, oe 33, 
or cooperating State Agency listed below Michigan— De ent of — and Industry, Lansin 
2 1943 averages may not be strict! comparable with current data for those Minnesota— Division of Employment and Security, St. — | 
States now on Stan Industrial Classification. Missouri—Division of Employment Security, Jefferson City. 
3 New series based on Standard Industrial Classification; Vermont, Con- Montana— Unemployment ae Commission, Helens. 
necticut, and Wisconsin are not strictly comparable with data published Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 
Lag to the April 1948 issue; Arizona _ to the May issue; Nevada and New Jersey—Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 
ew Mexico prior to the June issue; Alabama and Florida are not strictly New Mexico—Employment iso, b Commission, Albuquerq 
compereste with data = Te published. New York—Department of Labor, Division of Placement and (* 
Pm ised . oy ployment Insurance, New York 1 
Alab ~t.. b-~F of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. ae hone a a t of Labor, Raleih OMjabome Cu 
yon a a —- wo Dome oy "Sateen of Labor. Pennsyl Iwania-Pede ederal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadeips 
Ark a . ty a P (Mfg.); ta of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (\ 


Little Roek . Rhode ae Department of Labor, Division of Census and Statis 
California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 2. Provid 


a nent A Aad sen oy A Diviten, Bertiord 16. 1, Pa. a nn of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 
Florida—Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. Texas— University of = Bureau of Business Research, Aust< 
Georgie Employment Security Administration, Atlanta 3. Utah—Department of E t Soqustty, Salt Lake City |). 
Noe penmant Seourizy Diviewn, Indianapolis 12 a Division of Resesret 
Indiana—Emplo t b x 
Em a t Securi Des Moines 8. Statistics, 


Iowa— ty 

Kansas—State Labor Department, To Employment Security De t, Olympia. 

Ect SESS aces noma, moe Peepanmarec Seay een 
Rouge 3. Wyoming—Employment Security Snake Casper. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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EE 
TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ‘ 
[In thousands) 
Annual 
average 
Industry group and industry 
Feb. Dec. uly | June 1943 | 1939 
1] manufacturing !.......-...------------- 13, 066 13, 263 12, 562) 12, 672 14, 560} 8, 192 
Durable goods Ne eguscotcacessensscousd 6,711 6, 816 6, 6,452) 6, 639 8,727| 3,611 
Nondurable goods !.............------- 6, 355 44 6 6,110; 6, 033 5,834) 4, 581 
S—S |b _—————SS. | SOS ———S | >=—_—————— 
Durable goods 
on and steel and their products! ........ 1,603 |1,634 (1,628 |1,634 /1,633 [1,619 /|1,609 /1,604 [1,597 [1,569 /|1,588 /1, 582 |1,761 991 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

Sil nidriponarbiinasecenpoescsenes= 511.8) 516.1) 508.5 506.5) 505.6) 505.1) 505.1| 508.6) 503.0) 501.2 516.7) 388.4 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. . . .... 110.7; 113.9} 114.5 -4) 113.8) 113.1) 113.1) 112.4) 113.6] 113.0) 115.0 88.4) 62.2 
Malleable-iron castings-..-........-.--.- 37.2) 37.9) 37.8) 37.9) 37.6) 36.7) 36.1) 35.6) 35.4) 33.7) 35.6) 34.6) 28.8 19.2 
PEE bireigneesesccccsbooncese 68.6) 69.3) 68.6) 67.7) 67.0) 66.4) 66.2) 66.2) 65.5) 64.0) 65.4 4) 90.1) 82.1 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings... .......... 27.5; 28.3) 28.0) 28.7) 28.7) 28.3) 28.1) 27.8) 27.5) 27.1) 27.4 .5| 18.0) 17.6 
Tin cans and other tinware.. .........- 42.1; 44.5) 45.7) 47.4) 47.8) 47.1) 47.0) 48.4) 47.6) 44.3) 42.7 2.1} 32.4) 31.8 
Wire drawn from purchased rods..-.. -- 30.1; 30.6) 30.9) 31.4) 31.6) 31.2) 31.0) 30.5) 30.8) 30.6) 31.0 .5| 36.0! 22.0 
WGC ans os nccscge ccc coc ccceceeeee 41.9) 43.4) 42.5) 43.5) 42.4) 40.5) 40.6) 41.1) 40.3) 39.0) 39.9 .5| 32.8) 30.4 
Cutlery and edge tools...........--.-.- 24.4, 24.8) 24.6) 24.7) 25.0) 24.8) 24.5) 23.9) 23.3) 21.5) 23.5 7] 21.8) 15.4 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 

ON ee 25. 5 25.7 25.8 25. 9 25. 9 25. 4 25.0 24.6 24.4 23.9 25.4 .9 27.8 15.3 
en ackngeeséucsreesenes 53.0) 54.3) 54.1) 53.2) 52.6) 51.1) 650.3] 49.3) 48.3) 49.1) 49.9 4) 45.3) 35.7 
Plumbers’ supplies....-.-....-.-.-.-.--- 39.4, 40.2) 40.0) 40.0) 40.0) 39.6) 38.7) 38.4) 38.5) 38.3) 39.0 .3) 25.0) 26.2 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 

ment, not elsewhere classified --- -_- -- 83.1) 86.5 90.9) 91.5 90.3) 86.4) 82.7) 84.3 .3} 60.4) 49.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 

and steam fittings................-..- 62.7; 63.2 62.5) 61.8 60.3) 64.0 5.0} 64.4 32.3 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 

GAS 50 dtivddqccesconecccocecces 115. 1 117.1 109.2) 110.9 .6} 97.0) 59.2 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 

a RE aR 60. 2 60. 7 60. 3 59. 1 59. 2 .4 71.0) 35.5 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, | 

and trim... ....--------..------------ 10. 2 10.9 0.1} 96 4 12.8] 7.7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. --..--- 28.7 28. 6 28.4; 27.7) 28.5 31.65 152 
Forgings, iron and steel. -..........----- 37.6 37.4 36.2} 35.9) 36.5 43.6, 16.4 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 

i gnneny ROS SORT BART 19.1) 19.8) 19.6 17.7; 17.3) 17.1 8.41 8.9 
Serew-machine products and wood | 

a Er 36. 36.6) 36.1) 35.8 35.4, 36.0) 37.3 .7| (83.8 18.0 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.- - ----.--- 7. 8.1 8.4 &.2 8.3 8. 4| 8. 2 5 8.5 6.5 
i liad ainbinoneneccceseed 20. 20.4) 20.0) 19.7 18.3} 19.3) 19.0 0} 71.7 5.3 

Electrical machinery !. -......-..--.-------- 577 584 588 596 569 567 584 741 259 
Electrical eqripment.---.-........-.---- 371.7| 376.5) 378.4) 382.2 368.2) 368.8) 378.3 497.5 182.7 
Radio and phonographs. - . -_.....----- 97.6; 99.2) 100.3) 104.8 96.8) 93.3) 98.3 124.1, 44.0 
Communication equipment..--.-.-.---.--- 96.5; 97.2) 98.2) 98.2 94.0) 97.3 119. ' 32.5 

f ohiney except electrical !__........__.. 1, 232} 1,237) 1,231) 1,235 1,171) 1,208 1, 293) 520 
Machinery and machine-shop pro- | 

i eibdbanahedidoeos 495.9} 500.1) 502.8) 500.2} 498.9 490.8) 501.3 -1| 586.0) 207.6 
Engines and turbines---..-.........--.- 53.9) 54.7) 54.4) 54.6) 54.5 53.1) 53.1 -7| 79.5) = 18.7 
ahah ane bbdimocateddnces 44.8 62. 2 61.9 61.4 60.3 56.8 57.0 .9 52.4 31.3 
Agricultural machinery, excluding | | 

EEE ES SR ee ee 76. 2 75.9 74. 6 72. 3 71.0 64.4) 67.5 9) 45.1; 28.5 
EE a a 47.7; 49.2) 50.4) 50.4) 51.3 50.6) 53.9 .5| 100.7) 36.6 
Machine-tool accessories... ........--- 55.5, 55.9) 56.3) 56.4) 56.3 55.4, 59.1 5) 106.4, 25.8 
wes 41.2} 41.1 40.8; 40.7) 40.6 36.4) 39.0 7) 23.5) 21.9 
Pumps and pumping equipment... ---- 69.9} 71.3} 73.0) 73.1) 72.8 74.1| 77.0 .3} 92.8) 24.9 
i nendsdnacedacesen- 24.1 25.1} 25.8) 25.9 14.5) 18.3) 0} 12.0) 16.2 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating 

machines. -. . - Sililipswoetndhoancssenge 46.3) 46.1) 45.9 45,2 37.9) 38.1 34.8) 19.7 
Washing machines, wringers, and 

_ eae 16.3) 16.5 16. 3 14.6; 15.0 13. 3| 7.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 

RN pea aT 13.5 13.3 12.1; 12.0) 10.8 10.7 7.8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 

BATE ee 80.9) 81.6 81.5 78. 6 77.2 78.9 54.4 35.2 

ransportation equipment, except auto- | 

ee cadnbocced 465 464 463 405 403 | 472 75|2, 508 159 

all ee it ee ad 26. 6 26. 5 26.3 24.4, 23.8) 24.3 34.1) 6.5 

Cars, electric- and steam-railroad _._._. 54.4) 54.0 56.9 54. 6) 55.1) 54.9) 60.5) 24.5 
Aireraft and parts, excluding aircraft | 

a 136.1) 135.3 133. 2 130.7) 129.3 133.9) 794.9) 39.7 

SS eh | 24.6) 24.9 25.9 26.7) 26.8 26.9 233. 5 8.9 

and boatbuilding....____- |} 125.8) 127.7 125.7 87.1, 87.7) 140.4) 1,225.2) 69.2 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...___- | 14.8) 146 14. i 13. 6 13.0) 13. i 10.0) 7.0 

Sh SS eee 785] 720 73s 741) 753 oat 714, 402 

onferrous metals and their products !____. 413 409 413) 396) 393) 408) 449) 229 
Smelting and refining, primary, of | 

nonferrous metals............._...... 40.8 40.2 40.0. 40.8) 40.4 56.4| 27.6 

Alloying; and rolling and drawing of 
nonferrous metals, except aluminum. 54.6) 53.1 53. 4) 54.3) 57.6 75.8, 38.8 
Clocks and watches.................__. 28.8 28.6 28. 6. 24.8) 27.5 25.2} 20.3 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
Sait cnbenadacsococsqshoces 27.6, 27.5 27.7| 24.7, 25.3 20.5) id 
Silverware and plated ware............ | ieee 27.5) 27.11 27.1) 23.7| 24.3) 16.3) 12.4 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 

























































































; ' oa 
| 1948 1947 Annus 
Industry group and industry aPetag 
' ' ' | a 
| May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 
Durable goods— Continued | 
Nonferrous metals and their caveuaed —Con. 
IE S nc chcccochesusceniinacosss 31.3) 33.1; 33.9) 33.6) 34.1) 34.3) 34.9) 35.2) 35.3) 36.4! 37.0] 937.7 2.2 » C 
Aluminum manufactures... ...........|......- 44.2) 45.2) 45.2) 45.3) 44.8) 43.6) 43.1) 42.4) 41.0) 40.0) 43.6) 46.5, 79 4 2 BR 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classi- | | | 2 B 
MOE. <-secenwennneenenenencceeweeenna-|-n0000- | oO) M8 90 37.3) M4 929) BBB 97.6 87.7) 97.0 BAG 380 oy AS 
Lamber and timber basic products !___._. 768; 751 749 736 738 753) 751 751 745 745 721 | 727 710 | 535 0 . 
Sawmills and logging camps ------ ~------| 536.5) 536.6) 526.7) 531.3) 544.4 7.3) 550.2) 549.6) 551.5) 531.3) 534.7) 523.8) 425.8 »4 M 
Planing and plywood mills_............}......- 135.3} 135.3) 134.5) 134.6) 133.6) 132.4) 129.8) 128.1] 127.1! 126.5) 128.6) 126.1 9.2 + C 
Furniture and finished lumber products ' . - 458; 470 485 490 489 487 483 475 466 460 445 452 450 366 »bat 
Mattresses and bedsprings........-. 7 7 32.7; 34.6) 36.2) 36.3) 36.0) 35.9) 34.9) 33.3) 31.5) 28.5) 29.91 20.81 a7 «| Cc 
Furniture... --|-------| 239.7] 246.9) 249.4) 248.6) 246.8] 243.6) 238.6] 233.1] 230.3) 223.9 227.0} 225.9) 200.0) j> Cc 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. - eae 33. 8 34. 6 35. 2 35. 5 34.8 35.3 36.0 35. 8 35. 6 35.1 36. 2 36. 3 35.4, T 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. = foe 18.9) 19.4 19. 4 19.7; 19.8) 19.7) 19.4) 19.6) 19.4) 19.1 19.2) 19.3) 149 » 
Wood preserving. tiled = 15.1 15.6 15.7 16. 5 16.9 17.4 17.9 18. 2 18.9 18.8 18.6 18.2 12.4 
Wood, turned and shaped _. epeccepdibuedindnboad 32.8 33.5 32.9 32. 2 32. 8 32.5; 31.6 31.4 31.5 30.2 30.2 30.5) 26.4 per 
P. 
Stone, clay, mr glass products !_........-- 454) 451 452 443 445 454 452 449 447 444 430 442 437 360m P 
ai ass —s PEO cccanosnesesasgese=isesccee 117.9) 117.8; 115.1) 117.2) 119.7) 120.1] 120.0) 118.9) 118.2) 113.1) 120.3) 122.1 99.8) ny E 
Glass products made from purehased ! p 
SS Ea ee a ee Ee 12.4 12.5 12.4 12.5 12.7 12.6 12.2 12.0 12.0 12.4 12.4 12.8 11.3 P 
Cement.. a 36. 6 36. 4 36. 36.3 36.7 36.8 36.8) 37.0 36.8 35.7 35.3 29.71 27.1, xu 
Brick, tile, ‘and terra cotta. oo 76.1 75. 5 73.7 76.3 76.3 75.8 75.6) 75.4 75.1 73.3 73.0 72.1 52.5) inti 
Pottery and related products. — péaseos 56. 6 57.6 56.5 56.1 57.6 57.2 56.1 55.9 56.1 54.3 55. 5 56.0 45.0) me N 
Gypsum... re 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.7 4.5) 4 Pr 
allboard, ‘plaster (except gypsum), L 
and mineral wool...................-|.-.---- 12.4, 12.4) 12.5) 12.6) 12.7] 12.7] 12.3) 12.1 11.8} 11.5) 11.2) 121.0) 11.1! 13 B 
PR Ee ER SS a ae 9.6 9.5 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.5 9.1 9.2 9.2 9.3 9.3 9.4 9.3 
Marbk, granite, slate, and other ree em 
iliicinaaceddpendaneddécidcosseseenciihbaooed 17.9 18.4 17.9 18.0 18.3 18. 5 18.4 18. 5 18.4 16.8 16. 5 16. 6 12.5) i P 
Abrasives... ........---.. ned eee 17.5) 17.5) 17.1) 13.8) 16.8) 16.5) 16.5} 16.9) 16.2) 17.0) 18.7) 19.4) 23.4 D 
FE ntncccksteccubesuhcosisinieced 21.9) 22.0) 21.8 21.9) 21.7] 21.3) 21.3) 21.0) 20.6) 19.5) 20.7) 20.9) 22.0 P 
Se 
Nondurable goods R 
Cc 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- F 
| eS a eee 1, 293)1,301 |1,312 /1,306 /1,292 /1,200 [1,271 [1,249 {1,223 [1,202 /1,187 /|1,208 [1,226 [1,237 iw C 
Cotton manufactures, except small- A 
Ca. Re eee es hee 526.4) 529.4) 525.3) 623.6) 523.2) 516.9) 508.2) 498.9) 404.1) 492.6) 501.7) 509.0) 526.3 F 
Cotton smallwares. sesconceesobarcediingacess 14.6 14.9 14.9 14.6 14.3 13.9 13.7 13. 4 13. 1 13.1 13. 7 14.6 17.8) i Cc 
Silk and rayon goods sebecescoaseseccotscocces 111.7) 111.6) 110.8) 107.4) 108.2) 106.9] 105.7) 103.3) 101.5 99.9) 101.7) 103.1] 104.1 F 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- 
< t dyeing and ae padicaduned 175.0} 178.3) 179.5) 177.4) 177.3) 174.2) 170.9] 168.7) 162.9] 158.1| 162.9) 164.3) 1741 If odt 
| ES a se 139.2) 141.2) 140.2) 139.1) 138.4) 136.2} 133.4] 130.2) 128.2) 125.9) 124.4) 128.8] 125.9 i P 
Knitted SRR Cee RS Re 11.8 11. 7 11.7 11. } 11.5 11.5 11.2 11.0 10.9 10.3 10.5 10.7 12.6 C 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.__|______. 31.0} 31.6 31.5 30.6; 31.3 31.4 30. 8 29.6) 67.9 27.0| 23.0) 20.6) 348 3% P 
CC | EE eee ee 50.0} 50.3 49.8 49.1 48.8 47.8 46.9 45.6) 45.0) 43.6 43.8 43.2 449 ¢ R 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
| EEE ee Be 88.3 88. 5 88. 9 87.9 87.5 85. 9 85.1 83. 81.2 80. 2 83. 4 84.2); 80.2) 1 ubb 
Carpets and rugs, wool. sdeseqecedincénced 36. 36. 6 36. 2 35.7 35.4 34.4 33. 6 32.9 32. 4 31.9 31.9 31.7 24.5) & R 
Ri se AEE ESS A IE EE 12.7 13.7 13.7 13.7 13.8 13. 6 13. 6 13. 2 13.3 12.8 13.1 12.7 11.0 R 
Jute goods, except felts.................]....... 4.3 41 4.2 40 3.1 3. 3. 0} 2.9 3.0 4.1 4.2 43 42 R 
EE SPE cn cttsdehcocantbosedindmmecd 16.7 17.1 17.2 16.8 16. 5 16. 1 15.4 14.7 14.9 14.8 15. 5 15.8 18.3 - 
A pparel and other finished textile pro- ? 
EE EO eS ee 1, 082] 1, 103 /1,165 [1,166 |1,147 [1,143 [1,117 /1,127 [1,096 [1,071 992 993 990 958 q 
Men’sclothing, not elsewhere classified.| 310.0) 314.5) 311.3) 308.1) 310.5) 309.2) 306.9) 209.4) 294.7; 278.2) 284.5) 280.5) 265.9 m P 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. .........}___.._. 82. 82. 2 82. 0 81. 6 §2.4 81.1 79.3 77.2 75.1 71.7 74.3 73.2 67.2 0 
Underwear and neck wear, men’s... __. ieee 18.7 19. 0; 18.7 18.1 18.4 18.1 17.3 17.1 16. 6 15.4 16. 8 17.4 16. 3 
,.  f SL CR 17. 17.5 16. 8 15.8 15. 5 15. 5 15.8 15.9 15. 6 14.0 14.4 15. 3 18. P 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classi- G 
Tie achatindsdibinnatithhbedibdbecesdivcensces 440. 481.7) 485.3) 476.2) 470.5) 452.1) 462.3) 452.1) 440.4) 400.2) 389.1) 389.3) 345.3 » B 
Corsets and allied garments............|.___._- 19.2} 19.9) 20.1 19.7; 19.6 19.4) 18.8 18.1) 17.5) 169) 17.7) 17.7) 165 } F 
EEE PRAT ETS SEE: EGER: 23.4) 27. 27.9| 264) 23.5) 21.6] 25. 2 23.8 23.6; 20. 5 20.2} 20.3) 23.3) = 
EE ESR A ISSN 5.1 5.1 5.0 49 5.1 5.2 5.1 5. 4.6 4.2 4.6 4.7 5.7 \ 
Curtains, Soe and bedspreads..../.......| 28.0} 30.6] 33.8] 31.6) 32.2) 32.1) 30.9} 287) 27.3) 23.2) 22.5) 22.2) 25.2 
Housefurnish other than curtains, | 
RAT CLLGOS SEALE TIDE: IS 28.9 30.4; 29.2) 30.0) 30.6) 30.0; 31.6) 30.6) 20.4) 26.6) 28.6) 29.3) 24.0 
Ee Giada nad ddtlinliinenedsegtoectsanions 26.8} 27.3) 27.8) 28.2) 28.6) 28.4) 28.1) 27.8) 27.3) 26.9) 27.1) 27.8) 196 2 
Leather and leather products '..-......... 360 372 | 296 | 402 | 399 | 400 | 306 | 393 | 300 | 385 | 373 | 370 | 368 | 340 | & 
DA ERS OSS SE a. Ae 44.3) 45.8) 46. 46.8) 46.9 46.9 46. 46.7; 46.0) 45.4) 45.5) 45.9) 46.5 § 
Ket ond shoe cut stock and findings ....)..____. 17.7; 18.9) 19.5) 19.7) 19.8 19.8} 19.6) 19.3) 19.2) 18.8) 18.0; 183) 19.2 2 
ES Ts SE eee 212.9} 229.5) 233.1) 231.8] 231.3) 227.5] 225.8] 225.1 223.4) 216.8 214.4) 212.6) 2056 2 
Leather gloves and mittems............}....... 12.6 12.5 12.5 12.2 13.0 13.2 13.1 12.8 12.7 11.9 12.1 12.0 15.4 
EE Gs GIN od doeseccccuaceshesonect 13.3} 13.9) 14.0) 13.3) 14.2) 14.8] 14.4] 13.5) 12.7) 21.7) 12.2) 12.1) 13.7 
a a a ee -----| 1,086)/1,047 [1,149 [1,159 [1,191 (1,255 /1,288 [1,353 (1,483 (1,442 (1,311 (1,192 [1,152 [1,05% §& 
Slaughtering and meat packing. -......|....... 99.7; 180.9) 187.0) 196.7) 203.7; 191.7; 183.0) 182.0) 182.9) 182.3) 176.4) 172.9) 174.0 
bald nekbhheeilinesdhobanecs -----| 35.3} 32.8) 32.0) 32.6; 32.91 33.90 &% 35.8) 37.8; 38.8) 38.4) 37.4) 33.2 
Sentenaaa and evaporated milk. ......}....._. 20.5 19.3 18.8 18.4 18. 6 19.5} 20.5) 21.2 22.7 23.5; 23.5) 22.4 19.9 
0 SE ae ee! Se 27.1; 24.4) 23.6; 23.6) 24.9) 26.3) 27.8 31.1) 32.8 33.4) 33.1) 30.0) 23.0 
Das wasad<hboosdisdarccendggocetidtbacss 37.4; 37.8) 38.2) 39.2) 39.4' 39.7) 39.8 —¢ 39.3; 39.4) 37.9) 36.9) 32.9 
Feeds prepared........................ a... 26.6] 26.3) 27.4) 29.3' 2011 285 289 2.6 20.9 296 20.0 27.51 250 














See footnote at end of table. 
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Annna ” Annual 
| &Verag, 1948 1947 | average 
a Industry group and industry pe) RS a 
— ) 
| 1943 jum May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | 1943 1939 
|_— ee - neicaianiees 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
194 Continued 
28.2 » MN Cereal preparations... .................- ----e--] 12,2) 12.1) 12.4) 12.1) 12.1] 12.8] 128] 14.0) 14.2) 13.1) 122) 11.9] 214) 84 
79.4 » peaking. .-.---------------------------- -------| 217.5) 219.7] 217.2| 215.4) 220.8) 224.8) 224.5) 219.8) 218.0) 216.6) 213.2) 211.4) 211.3) 190.4 
| Sugar refining, cane....................|...-..- 17.9} 19.6) 20.2) 18.4! 20.0] 20.8! 20.5 20.8} 20.8! 20.8} 20.4) 19.7) 16.7] 15.9 
37.9 ee Sugar, beet SS ee ae 5.4 5.6 6.5; 10.6; 20.9) 26.2) 26.3 11.9 10.5 8.1 7.1 6. 5 10. 1 11.6 
| TREE ie 60.7} 65.9} 70.3] 74.7; 78.7] 79.5| 76.4] 68.3] 62.8] 57.9| 60.2|- 62.0] 59.5] 55.7 
| 535 © Beverages, SE Ee 36. 1 34.2) 32.1 33.4 33.3) 34.3) 35.8) 39.3) 39.7) 35.5) 32.2 30.0 32.2 23. 8 
} 435.8) ain iil Ciscwccsoncnanadiedennns 69.8} 67.6] 66.9} 68.0) 69.7) 73.3) 74.7] 76.2) 76.0) 74.0| 70.6) 66.9) 54.3] 40.5 
99.2) x Canning and preserving................|----.-- 126.7; 122.1) 123.4) 128.5) 148.9) 172.0} 240.1) 384.3) 349.7) 246.2) 155.3) 135.7) 188.5) 150.3 
| 366 | yMlllMohacco manufactures 1_.........-.......-- 84 | 86 87 88 87 88 | 9% 89 86 85 4 sf 91 93 
21.7; Cigarettes..........-..--..--.----.------ peneeiaen a 33. 2 33. 2 33. 5 33.6 34.2 34.0 33.4 32. 6 32.9 32.9 33.3 32. 9 33.9 27.4 
200.0 i> OCUNGE.. « cccwossescccccccccccecocesccecsloocccs- 39. 8 40.7 40.8 40.4 40.2 42,2 41.6 40.3 39.3 37.9 38.0 37.0 47. 55.8 
35.4) xs Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and 
14.2) SS REEL OE Se 6.8 6.9 6.9 7.0 7.3 7.2 7.3 7.1 7.0 6.9 6.8 6.7 9.3 10.1 
12.4) 9 
26.4) x: per and allied products !..............-- 389 | 389 393 392 395 398 394 392 388 387 380 388 388 324 265 
Paper and th = EE TE RE 200.2; 200.4) 199.7; 199.8! 199.6) 197.6) 196.9) 197.0) 196.6) 194.2) 194.7} 193.2) 160.3) 137.8 
360 | wy Paper goods, other.....................]------- 56.8} 57.3) 57.3) 657.9) 59.1) 588| 58.6) 57.3) 56.7| 56.4) 57.9! 57.9) 680.2) 37.7 
99.8 ew nascaneneseles _...-.| 127| 127) 128) 124) #124) 124) 12.2) 120) 11.8) 11.6] 11.9] 120) 10.2) 8&7 
ey pene 18.0 18, 2 18.0 18.1 18.2 17.9 17.9 17.7 18.0 17.8 18, 2 18.7 13.1 11.1 
11.3 Og eee aa 92.7 95.2 96. 5 97.7 99. 6 99.0 98.1 96. 0 95. 6 92. 6 97.0 98. 2 89. 6 69.3 
27. ] Al 
52.5) & inting, publishing, and allied industries !_ 433 | 432 435 438 439 445 444 441 437 434 430 431 430 331 328 
45.0) my Newspapers and periodicals._._........|------- 145.4; 144.8) 144.1) 143.6) 145.6; 145.1) 144.6) 144.4) 143.0) 142.2) 142.0) 141.2) 113.0) 118.7 
4.5) .4 Prentiae; Boek GG Jod.................|---.--- 175.3) 177.5) 179.7) 181.7) 183.4) 182.0) 180. 7 177.5| 175.7) 176.4) 175.8) 175.1) 138.7] 127.6 
i GR aE -------| 31.3} 31.4) 31.8) 32.0) 32.9) 33.0) 32.6) 32.4) 32.6) 31.5) 32.4). 32.7; 25.9) 26.3 
11.1! 5 ia Saas 36.0} 37.2) 37.4) 37.6) 38.3) 38.7) 38.5) 38.2) 38.3) 37.0) 37.5) 37.4) 29.4) 25.8 
9.3) 4; 
hemicals and allied products !__........_- 572 | 580 587 588 538 592 589 586 576 563 562 561 575 734 288 
12.5 Paints, varnishes, and colors_.._.......|--.-.--- 50.1} 50.7) 51.5) 50.7) 50.6) 50.2; 49.9) 49.6) 49.0) 48.6) 50.0) 50.3) 38.2) 28.3 
23.4 Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... __|-...--- 64.2} 65.2) 65.6) 65.7] 65.9) 66.4) 67.1} 67.1) 66.2] 66.7] 67.8] 69.0) 56.0) 27.5 
22.0 Perfumes and cosmetics................]---.--- 11,2 11.6 12.1 12.0 12.9 13.9 13.5 12.6 12.1 11.7 12.0 11.9 14,1 10.4 
ees ncatmeanenoualesenese 21.8 24.9 25. 4 25. 5 25. 5 25. 8 25.3 24.7 23.9 24.0 24.3 23.7 17.9 15.3 
Rayon and allied products-_-_-........-.|-.-.--- 63.5; 63.7) 63.7) 63.2) 63.5) 63.1) 62.9) 62.1) 61.1) 61.0) 52.5) 61.3) 54.0) 48.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified -----_|--.----- 198.0) 196.3) 196.5) 197.7) 198.1) 196.4) 195.0) 195.1) 196.3) 197.7) 198.8) 196.4) 144.5) 69.9 
Explosives and safety fuses.............|------- 22.1; 22.4) 221) 220) 21.9) 21.7) 21.4) 21.2) 21.1) 19.6) 21.2) 21.2) 112.0 7.3 
237 1,1 Compressed and liquefied gases........|.....-. 10.0} 99} 98 99 ‘99 97] 97; 99} i101; 98 99] 96) 7.8) 40 
Ammunition, small-arms. --...........|--..--- 7.8) 7.8 67.8) (97.7) «(7.4) 7.2) 7.2) 7.0) 4.4} 68) 7.1 7.0) 154.1 4.3 
526.3) 41 SS Se 2.4 2.4 2.6 2. 5 2. 8} 2.9 2. 9) 2. 5 2.1 2.4 2.9 3.0 28. 2 1.2 
17.8) if Sa 15.2} 17.6) 19.5) 21.7) 24.4) 24.5) 24.0) 18.3) 13.1] 11.6) 11.9) 13.1) 2.4) 15.3 
104.1) 13 Es in cnc ninnnnognsluedhaed 33. 4 34.7 32.3 30. 4 28.0 26.7 26.8 26.7 25. 1 23.8 25. 0 29. 7 27.5 18.8 
| 
174.1) If oducts of petroleum and coal] !____..._.-- 167 | 164 165 163 164 165 165 165 166 166 165 163 | 161 125 106 
125.9) 18 CT Sea 110.9} 110.8} 109.4) 109.7) 109.9) 109.7) 109.7) 110.8) 111.9) 111.8) 109.9) 108.8 83.1 73.2 
12. 6 (0 0 OS” eee Ee 29.7| 30.6) 30.3) 30.5) 30.0) 30.0) 29.6) 29.3) 29.2) 29.0; 28.8) 284 25. 5 21.7 
34.8 & te ER Se 2.1 1.8 1.8) 2.0 2.7 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 2. 8) 2.6 2.7 2.1 2.5 
“4.9 4 TE, aE 17.4 17.4 17. » 18.0 18.3) 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.2 18, 2 17.7 17.4 13.1 8.1 
80.2) 7 ubber EE 195 198 204 208 | 210 212 210 208 203 203 200 207 211 194 121 
24.5; & Rub tires and inner tubes. -_........|-.----- 104.6} 108.8) 111.6) 113.5) 114.8) 115.1) 114.4) 112.5) 116.6) 115.1) 117.7) 119.3 90.1) i4. 2 
11.0 i Rubber boots and shoes................|_....-. 22. 1 22. 6 22. 8) 22. 5 22. 5 22.0 21.7 71.0 18.9 20.1; 21.4 22. 8 23.8 14.8 
- 2 ES cn tuienndsadbend-idivdcacss 84.0) 85.7) 86. ¥ 86.8) 87.7) 86.1) 84.0) 81.9) 79.6) 76. 8} 79.5) 81.0) 79.9) 51.9 
8.3 
iscellaneous industries !__..............--. 432 | 436 447 445 | 443 459 466 459 447 435 426 436 441 445 | 244 
Instruments (professional and scienti- 
58 | fic), and fire-contro] equipment. ---_--|.....-- 27.6, 27.7) 27.7) 27.7| 28.1) 27.8] 28.0) 27.7) 27.5) 27.5) 28.1) 27.6) 86.7) 11.3 
265.9) 2 Photographic apparatus._............._|_....-- 38.4) 38.8) 39.0) 38.9) 39.2) 38.8) 38.7) 38.2) 38.3) 38.3) 37.4) 36.7) 35.5) 17.7 
7.2) Optical instruments and ophthalmic 
te * 4°» + See 27.0) 27.2) 27.4) 27.8) 28.0) 27.6) 27.5) 27.5) 27.6, 27.9 28.9) 29. 4) 33.3; 11.9 
18.5) Pianos, organs, and parts..............|.--.--- 13.2) 14.6 15.7) 16.8} 17.6) 17.8 17.4) 165) 146, 14.9) 15.2) 15.1) 122 7.8 
en eee, eee @ees..................)-..---- 40.3; 38.5) 36.3) 33.5) 38.5) 43.4) 42. 3} 40.9) 38.6] 36. 1} 34.8) 33.9) 19.1) 19.1 
45.3) — SC TL 13.1} 13.8} 13.4) 13.3) 13.4) 127) 121) 11.6 11.4) 10.7) 11.8) 123) 13.1) 11.2 
16. 5 TE SRT 2. 7 26 2. 5 2. 6) 2.7 2.7) 2. 8) 2.8 2. 8) 2. 9) 2. a 2. 9) 9. 3) 1.0 
23.3) 2 
§.7 
25.2 ' Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering both the groups, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with 
nll- and part-time production and related workers who worked or received the totals shown for the major industry groups. In the transportation 
24.0) y during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. equipment except automobiles, and the tobacco manufactures major in- 
19.6 eroups have been adjusted wy be = indicated by data through dustry groups, the individual industry data are adjusted to 1939 Census of 
45 made available by the Federal Security Agency and are not comparable Manufactures levels only; the remaining industries are adjusted to Federal 
oO | # se eet in mimeographed releases dated prior to June 1948 or the Security Agency data through 1945. Data shown for the two most recent 
6.5) 3 onthly Review dated prior to July 1948. Comparable data from months are subject to revision without notation. Revised data in any 
19.2) 3 nuary 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. column other than the first three are identified by an asterisk. 
5.6 2 timates have not been prepared for certain industries and since the indi- * Revised. 
-t dual industry data are not adjusted to the same levels of employment as are 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries! TAR 
[1939 average = 100] 
Ap 
1948 1947 ny 
Industry group and industry a 
| | — 
May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | 
iesieuilati _ ! 
All manufacturing !.................--------------- 155.3 | 156.1 | 160.3 | 159.5 | 160.5 | 161.9 | 160.8 | 160.4 | 160.2 | 157.8 | 153.3 | 154.7) 1m 
Durable goods '............-.--+-++++---+------ 183.6 | 185.1 | 188.1 | 185.8 | 188.2 | 188.8 | 186.8 | 185.0 | 183.6 | 181.5 | 178.7 | 183.9 | Ig09/ 4. 
Nondurable goods !..................----++-0-- 133.0 | 133.3 | 138.4 | 138.7 | 138.7 | 140.7 | 140.4 | 141.1 | 141.8 | 139.1 | 133.4 | 131.7/ 13) 5) 4 ‘ 
= == =—— <== =| urnitt 
Durable goods ves F we 
u 
Iron and steel and their products '................- 161.4 | 161.7 | 164.8 | 164.2 | 164.9 | 164.7 | 163.3 | 162.3 | 161.7 | 161.0 | 158.2 | 160.1 | 159.¢ Wo 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. _.|_....-- 131.8 | 132.9 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 130.4 | 130.2 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 130.9 | 129.5 | 129.0 | 1297.3) |. Cas 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. ..............|....-.- 177.9 | 183.0 | 184.0 | 183.9 | 183.0 | 181.8 | 181.7 | 180.6 | 182.6 | 181.7 | 184.8 | 185.6 | i, We 
Malleable-iron castings.......................-]...---- 193.6 | 197.0 | 196.7 | 197.2 | 195.5 | 191.1 | 187.7 | 185.1 | 184.4 | 175.5 | 185.2 | 180.9) 4 We 
CO EE EE ee a a 214.1 | 216.3 | 214.2 | 211.3 | 208.9 | 207.3 | 206.7 | 206.7 | 204.5 | 199.8 | 204.1 | 207.9 om 
Cast-iron pipe I A. Look oc nbeiioancdiene 156.1 | 160.8 | 159.1 | 162.9 | 163.4 | 160.6 | 159.5 | 157.8 | 156.4 | 154.0 | 155.8 | 156.9! jy 
Tin cans and other tinware..................--|....... 132.4 | 140.0 | 143.8 | 149.1 | 150.3 | 148.3 | 148.0 | 152.3 | 149.8 | 139.4 | 134.5 | 1294 ite 
Wire drawn from oumareth Siliscovachinutusdlitedil 137.1 | 139.4 | 140.5 | 142.7 | 143.7 | 141.8 | 141.0 | 138.8 | 140.2 | 139.1 |.141.1 | 129.4 re 
Wirework. .. wna nn nneceeesennee----|-------| 187.9 | 142.9 | 139.9 | 143.0 | 139.4 | 133.2 | 133.6 | 135.3 | 132.5 | 128.4 | 131.4 | 129.9 10 
Cutlery and edge tools..................-.-----|-...--- 158.4 | 160.6 | 159.4 | 160.3 | 162.2 | 161.0 | 158.9 | 154.7 | 151.2 | 139.8 | 152.6 | 167.0 | jy Bri 
Tools, (except edge tools, machine tools, files, u Po 
SE GR Mistcudstbcneadicadeballbesidedien caine 166.7 | 167.9 | 168.8 | 169.2 | 169.5 | 166.1 | 163.0 | 160.9 | 157.3 | 156.0 | 166.0 | 162.7 1 o 
NT, <1. lll oinccddndiecrdiéetiatatbdibandndibad 148.6 | 152.5 | 151.7 | 149.4 | 147.5 | 143.4 | 141.1 | 138.4 | 135.6 | 137.6 | 140.0 | 141.5 | )> t 
OD Ee Se 150.3 | 153.2 | 152.6 | 152.5 | 152.5 | 150.9 | 147.4 | 146.2 | 146.7 | 146.0 | 148.7 | 153.5 | Qs e 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, ' Lit 
not elsewhere classifi St diinccciadbccetidtbandai>ab 158.2 | 169.1 | 175.9 | 180.0 | 184.9 | 186.2 | 185.2 | 183.7 | 175.8 | 168.2 | 171.6 | 171.4) Mi 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 7 Ab 
SE Be - ~cirs op evblidoccactiientntibed tithe 184.4 | 194.2 | 195.7 | 194.0 | 193.7 | 191.3 | 191.2 | 189.7 | 189.8 | 186.8 | 198.4 | 201.5 | jm AS 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing..|....... 189.6 | 192.8 | 194.6 | 195.2 | 198.0 | 196.8 | 194.9 | 193.9 | 189.1 | 184.6 | 187.4 | 190.3 | jm 
+ a structural and ornamental metal- ie 
Fe Se Se eee 170.7 | 170.9 | 169.4 | 170.3 | 171.0 | 170.2 | 168.4 | 169.7 | 169.6 | 166.4 | 166.7 | 167.3) a 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim__|......- 120.6 | 135.4 | 131.2 | 139.3 | 141.0 | 138.3 | 135.8 | 132.8 | 130.6 | 123.8 | 121.8 | 117.9 | 164 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................|_- -----| 189.8 | 190.0 | 188.2 | 188.4 | 187.4 | 186.5 | 182.3 | 185.6 | 186.6 | 182.1 | 186.9 | 189.1 | 
ye Re a 223.9 | 228.8 | 229.5 | 231.0 | 228.3 | 225.0 | 223.8 | 221.6 | 221.0 | 219.0 | 223.1 | 219.3) »% 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted_...._|....... 210.8 | 215.5 | 214.6 | 222.5 | 219.7 | 212.5 | 206.6 | 200.0 | 198.6 | 193.8 | 191.3 | 201.9! 3% 
Screw-mnachin ne products and wood screws- ....|......- 204.4 | 203.9 | 203.2 | 200.1 | 198.7 | 196.8 | 196.4 | 195.9 | 196.3 | 199.6 | 207.0 | 200.1) x 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. ...........-...-|-.---.- 119.5 | 121.9 | 125.5 | 130.3 | 126.4 | 123.5 | 123.8 | 127.3 | 128.4 | 129.1 | 127.1 | 131.1) 1 
PE cb see dindtbcostnbinecsbatavcousddesedibiipead 395.1 | 390.0 | 383.9 | 375.4 | 369.8 | 361.6 | 357.4 | 347.6 | 343.3 | 362.2 | 357.4 | 356.3 |1,4% 
Electrical machinery '................-.-.--.------ 211.6 | 217.4 | 222.9 | 225.4 | 227.0 | 230.2 | 229.7 | 226.9 | 223.0 | 219.6 | 218.9 | 225.5 | 217.7) x 
Electrical equipment..........-.--------------|-...-.- 199.8 | 203.5 | 206.1 | 207.2 | 209.2 | 208.2 | 206.5 | 204.6 | 201.6 | 201.9 | 207.1 | 2024) » 
Radios and phonographs. .. ................-.-.-]..-.-.. 212.2 | 221.9 | 225.5 | 228.0 | 238.2 | 241.7 | 237.0 | 226.3 | 220.0 | 212.1 | 223.5 | 233.6) » 
Communication equipment ..............-.....|------- 289.3 | 207.4 | 200.3 | 302.4 | 302.7 | 300.3 | 204.6 | 288.3 | 287.3 | 289.5 | 209.7 | 250.4) 3% 
Madieay. CR CEES i, .cccndhecantntiteses 228.5 | 227.4 | 233.1 | 234.0 | 233.0 | 233.8 | 230.5 | 229.7 | 228.8 | 226.8 | 221.7 | 228.5 | 2302) 
Machinery and machine-shop products. -.......).....-- 238.8 | 240.9 | 242.2 | 240.9 | 240.3 | 239.5 | 240.2 | 240.2 | 238.4 | 236.4 | 241.4 | 2423) w 
Engines and turbines..........................]....... 289.1 | 293.3 | 291.6 | 292.9 | 202.4 | 283.9 | 285.8 | 286.6 | 287.0 | 284.6 | 284.9 | 203.1) «ny 
TE, . citi pnandisédubbiiabenbenn oddanedlasisamad 143.4 | 198.8 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 192.8 | 187.5 | 185.3 | 182.5 | 178.0 | 181.7 | 182.2 178.9) 63 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors.....|......- 267.0 | 266.1 | 261.6 | 253.5 | 248.8 | 238.4 | 236.6 | 236.9 | 232.8 | 225.7 | 236.4 | 230.9) im: Ap 
EEN REE Vee EEE Gs 130.4 | 134.5 | 137.6 | 137.6 | 140.2 | 139.5 | 142.4 | 142.9 | 143.2 | 138.2] 147.2 | 151.5) mm: st 
Machine-tool accessories. ...............--...-.]-.-..-. 214.8 | 216.6 | 218.0 | 218.6 | 218.1 | 216.2 | 215.3 | 216.8 | 218.5 | 214.4 | 228.9 | 2344 4m U 
po SS EEE EE I FRR OR. 188. 3 | 187.6 | 186.2 | 185.8 | 185.3 | 181.9 | 179.3 | 170.5 | 166.1 | 166.3 | 177.9 | 176.6 1%) Ww 
Pumps and pumping equipment...............].....-- 280.9 | 286.8 | 293.5 | 293.9 | 292.7 | 290.3 | 290.5 | 297.3 | 294.7 | 298.0 | 309.7 | 310.9) 3ny W 
I cckucieicedciadiccegditbspredapddledsepen 148.7 | 153.5 | 154.9 | 158.8 | 150.5 | 155.5 | 152.7 | 149.4] 145.8] 89.2 | 112.8] 147.8) 1 C 
Cash registers; adding and calculating ma- M 
ET RE PSS RS ae ees 235.2 | 234.2 | 233.4 | 230.2 | 229.4 | 224.1 | 718.5 | 213.9 | 208.3 | 192.5 | 193.4 | 208.4) IT! H 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- C 
mestic. eee 217.0 | 218.4 | 221.1 | 216.8 | 218.1 | 211.2 | 205.1 | 200.1 | 202.2 | 195.5 | 200.3 | 195.3) in H 
Sewing machines, domestic and. industrial... -.|......- 175.9 | 174.8 | 172.5 | 171.0 | 170.1 | 165.7 | 160.2 | 154.6 | 153.7 | 152.9 | 137.3 | 135.4) 1m T 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment....../......- 227.3 | 230.1 | 232.2 | 234.9 | 231.8 | 227.7 | 226.6 | 225.0 | 223.7 | 219.6 | 224.4 | 212.9) 1M) 
‘Transportation equipment, except automobiles !...| 276.0 | 290.9 | 292.7 | 202.6 | 297.3 | 291.6 | 284.6 | 269.2 | 260.7 | 255.0 | 253.7 | 297.5 | 290.3 1, im at 
ON eas: Bi. 410.5 | 411.3 | 409.1 | 406.7 | 406.2 | 402.0 | 400.5 | 388.1 | 377.2 | 368.0 | 376.0 | 367.4 5H/ B 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.._...........].....-.. 220.2 | 221.8 | 220.2 | 228.0 | 231.8 | 231.4 | 225.2 | 225.7 | 222.8 | 224.8 | 223.9 | 224.9 2M! B 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. -.|....... 346.0 | 342.9 | 341.1 | 339.5 | 335.8 | 336.2 | 337.4 | 327.0 | 329.3 | 326.0 | 337.4 | 348.4 2,00) l 
BE citinnccialtincctbctneceadncetindaesie 278.4 | 276.9 | 280.1 | 284.0 | 291.0 | 291.0 | 294.8 | 299.2 | 209.9 | 301.1 | 302.5 | 303.4 2,62 7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding................}...-... 176.8 | 181.6 | 184.4 | 191.9 | 181.5 | 169.9 | 144.7 | 134.3 | 125.8 | 126.6 | 202.7 | 202.7 1,70) 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...............}......- 206.0 | 211.7 | 209.4 | 207.6 | 210.1 | 207.0 | 201.8 | 200.0 | 195.3 | 186.0 | 190.8 | 183.6 14’ Food 
petenntles $.. cxcomnescmmeetsarmaneeme cent 188.6 | 192.7 | 195.1 | 178.9 | 202.6 | 195.2 | 190.4 | 190.0 | 190.5 | 184.1 | 187.3 | 188.5 | 179.1 17 ’ 
Nonferrous metals and their products !............ 173.7 | 176.9 | 180.0 | 178.5 | 178.4 | 180.3 | 178.8 | 176.3 | 174.7 | 172.8 | 171.4 | 178.0 | 182.5 1% ; 
ae and refining, primary, of nonferrous } 
np dant patti epelranininasdseuivebhenwertc 148.4 | 147.8 | 145.4 | 144.5 | 144.6 | 143.7 | 143.9 | 144.0 | 144.4 | 147.7 | 146.2 | 144.2 2%! ] 
Alloying: and rolling and drawing of ‘nonferrous ( 
metals, except aluminum....................|....--.. 138.3 | 140.6 | 136.9 | 138.2 | 137.5 | 136.3 | 136.6 | 136.9 | 137.6 | 140.0 | 148.4 155.0 1%! 1 
Clocks and ins ctncisnnenianecana><oennt 140.7 | 141.9 | 141.1 | 140.8 | 140.8 | 139.9 | 138.6 | 137.0 | 134.2 | 122.4 | 135.7 | 136.9 1m! f 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- ¢ 
OOD... titel akestmbesquacnsasediccoseds 187.6 | 191.0 | 190.4 | 189.3 | 191.6 | 194.6 | 190.2 | 182.9 | 177.0 | 171.6 | 175.5 | 177.4) 14) ( 
Silverware and plated ware....................|....... 226.8 | 226.5 | 223.1 | 221.0 | 223.5 | 218.8 | 215.3 | 210.2 | 205.7 | 195.5 | 200.5 | 199.9, 12 
CE, . cdlinnadecewccnsnecscenionsvetl 152.7 | 161.7 | 165.4 | 164.1 | 166.6 | 167.3 | 170.2 | 171.7 | 172.3 | 177.7 | 180.9 | 184.3) 1"! 
Aluminum manufactures.........)..........-.]......-. 187.7 | 192.1 | 192.0 | 192.2 | 190.1 | 185.4 | 183.0 | 179.9 | 174.0 | 170.0 | 185.2 | 197.4 3! ( 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified Ca BES 192.0 | 196.4 | 196.9 | 199.0 | 209.9 | 209.1 | 207.1 | 200.3 | 200.8 | 200.7 | 205.8 | 202.9 Dl 
Tob 
Lumber and timber basic products '. .............. 182.8 | 178.7 | 178.3 | 175.0 | 175.6 | 178.4 | 178.5 | 178.6 | 177.3 | 177.3 | 171.5 | 172.9 | 168.8) 17 ob 
Sawmills and logging camps ...................|....--. 171.1 | 171.1 | 167.9 | 169.4 | 173.6 | 174.5 | 175.4 | 175.2 | 175.8 | 169.4 | 170.5 | 167.0 1% 
Planing and plywood mills. ...............-...'.----.. 171.1 | 171.1 | 170.1 | 170.2 ' 168.8 | 167.4 | 164.1 | 161.9 | 160.7 | 160.0 | 162.6 | 150.4 


1 See footnote 1, table A-5, 
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TaBLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 






























































1939 average= 100] 
An- 
1948 1947 nual 
aver- 
Industry group and industry om 
May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 
Durable goods—Continued 
Furniture and finished lumber products !.......-.-- 139.7 | 143.4 | 147.8 | 149.2 | 149.1 | 148.3 | 147.1 | 144.8 | 141.9 | 140.1 | 135.7 | 137.7 | 137.3 111.7 
Mattresses and bedsprings.............--------|------- 159.4 | 168.8 | 176.7 | 177.1 | 175.8 | 174.9 | 170.3 | 162.3 | 153.5 | 139.2 | 145.7 | 145.2 105.9 
DD etn nn tuedsc<ccnssscecccseccwcosccehpcococs 134.7 | 138.8 | 140.2 | 139.8 | 138.7 | 136.9 | 134.1 | 131.0 | 129.4 | 125.9 | 127.6 | 127.0 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_...............|...-.-- 119.3 | 122.2 | 124.3 | 125.3 | 122.7 | 124.6 | 127.1 | 126.3 | 125.6 | 123.8 | 127.6 | 128.3 | 125.0 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods-..-......-.|....--- 135.6 | 139.8 | 139.6 | 141.4 | 142.2 | 141.5 | 139.6 | 140.6 | 139.2 | 137.4 | 138.1 | 138.8 102.4 
EE thibtdiecstieshabnecanthcastacsusipcccsue 120.5 | 124.3 | 124.8 | 131.1 | 134.8 | 1388.8 | 142.4 | 145.1 | 150.4 | 149.4 | 147.9 | 144.7 08.7 
Wood, turned i NEE RE PRI 133.4 | 136.2 | 133.7 | 131.1 | 133.4 | 182.1 | 128.5 | 127.9 | 128.2 | 123.0 | 122.9 | 124.3 107.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products !.. ................- 154.7 | 153.7 | 153.9 | 150.9 | 151.6 | 154.7 | 154.0 | 152.8 | 152.3 | 151.2 | 146.5 | 150.4 | 148.9 122.5 
ED nn docnscenbeenswensdunloanceue 165.2 | 165.2 | 161.3 | 164.3 | 167.8 | 168.4 | 168.2 | 166.7 | 165.7 | 158.5 | 168.6 | 171.1 139.9 
Glass products made from purchased glass. ----|_-...-- 123.4 | 124.8 | 123.8 | 125.0 | 127.1 | 125.8 | 122.0 | 120.1 | 120.2 | 123.5 | 124.3 | 127.6 | 113.1 
ot ae 150.5 | 149.3 | 150.3 | 149.1 | 150.5 | 151.0 | 151.1 | 152.1 | 151.1 | 146.5 | 145.0 | 121.8 | 111.5 
age See 131.1 | 130.1 | 126.9 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 130.6 | 130.2 | 129.8 | 129.4 | 126.3 | 125.8 | 124.3 00.5 
Pottery and related products__............-.-.]...-..- 167.2 | 170.2 | 166.9 | 166.0 | 170.3 | 169.0 | 166.0 | 165.2 | 165.9 | 160.4 | 164.1 | 165.6 | 152.9 
0 SS EE a Se eee 132.8 | 134.3 | 133.8 | 132.7 | 134.6 | 132.4 | 128.7 | 124.2 | 123.5 | 124.2 | 121.7 | 115.2 91.2 
allboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
8 MS pe Ee eee 153.5 | 153.1 | 154.1 | 155.7 | 156.9 | 156.4 | 151.2 | 149.4 | 145.3 | 141.3 | 137.6 | 135.9 137.2 
eee See 101.6 | 100.0 98. 0 97.8 98. 6 99. 9 95.8 97.0 97.0 98, 0 98. 6 99.3 98. 7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products--.-..-|....... 96.6 | 99.3) 96.5) 97.5) 99.0 | 100.1] 99.2) 99.9) 99.4) 90.5] 88.9] 89.5 67.4 
De he, |. Sls cbdadeenabdmibicdadbie 226.3 | 226.4 | 221.0 | 178.0 | 217.6 | 213.7 | 213.8 | 217.9 | 208.8 | 220.0 | 242.2 | 250.4 302. 2 
BE c twkndadoutbccenestinecdacttelasenten 137.5 | 138.2 | 137.4 | 137.8 | 136.3 | 134.1 | 134.4 | 132.0 | 129.9 | 122.7 | 130.2 | 131.3 138, 2 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures'.| 113.0 | 113.7 | 114.7 | 114.2 | 113.0 | 112.7 | 111.1 | 109.2 | 106.9 | 105.1 | 103.8 | 105.6 | 107.2] 108.2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares. --.--.-.|.....-- 125.8 | 126.6 | 125.6 | 125.2 | 125.1 | 123.6 | 121.5] 119.3 | 118.1 | 117.7 | 119.9 | 121.7 125.8 
Cotton smallwares............-.-.-------------|------- 103.6 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 103.8 | 101.8 98. 6 97.2 95. 2 93.3 93.3 97.2 | 103.6 126.6 
>. ee ee en 88.2] 88.1] 87.6| 849] 85.5] 844] 83.5] 81.6] 80.2] 79.0] 80.3] 81.5 82. 2 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
ing and finishing..................... Ss So 111.0 | 113.1 | 113.9 | 112.5 | 112.4 110.5{ 108.4/ 107.0 | 103.3 | 100.3 | 103.3 | 104.2 | 110.4 
eh hein ciniindndoodbcteendedddeledsdéde 82.8; 84.1] 83.5] 82.8] 82.3] 811] 79.4) 77.5] 76.3] 74.9] 74.0] 76.7 74.9 
EE a er ere 101.9 | 101.4 | 101.8 | 100.4{| 99.9} 99.4] 97.1 95.2} 94.2) 89.6] 91.1] 93.2 109. 4 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves._.....--}_....-- 104.4 | 106.4 | 106.0 | 102.9 | 105.5 | 105.5 | 103.5) 99.5 | 94.0) 90.7] 94.2] 99.7 117.2 
Knitted underwear. .._-- et PS 122.7 | 123.5 | 122.2 | 129.6 | 120.0 | 117.5 | 115.3 | 111.9 | 110.5 | 107.0 | 107.5 | 106.2] 110.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
and worsted. ._-. SS REST TE eS PEN ae 125.0 | 125.2 | 125.8 | 124.4 | 123.8 | 121.6 | 120.5 | 117.6 | 114.9 | 113.5 | 118.0 | 119.2] 113.6 
EE ee eee -| 135.4 | 135.5 | 134.0 | 132.2 | 130.9 | 127.1 | 124.4 | 121.7 | 119.7 | 117.9 | 118.2 | 117.3 90. 8 
Eh ok da mommies eR ae 82.7) 89.3] 89.0] 89.1| 89.7] 885) 884] 85.8!) 863) 83.3 | 85.0! 82.9 71.3 
Jute goods, except felts. --.-..- ibsddpcieibcanidaaaabecdindthiles 112.8 | 109.3 | 110.3 | 105.1 | 80.6 79.4| 79.5] 76.6| 781 | 107.5] 111.0] 113.3] 110.6 
ET ET Ss Se 130.9 | 134.1 | 134.7 | 131.6 | 128.8 | 125.7 | 120.4 | 115.3 | 116.5 | 116.0 | 121.1 | 123.7 | 143.4 
Apparel and other finished textile products !___...-. 137.1 | 139.8 | 147.5 | 147.7 | 145.3 | 144.8 | 141.5 | 142.7 | 138.9 | 135.6 | 125.7 | 125.7 | 125.4 | 121.4 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_.......|_...._- 135.0 | 137.0 | 135.5 | 134.2 | 135.2 | 134.7 | 133.6 | 130.4 | 128.3 | 121.1 | 123.9 | 122.2] 115.8 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_--_..............-|_....-- 110.9 | 111.2 | 110.8 | 110.4 | 111.4 | 109.7 | 107.2 | 104.4 | 101.6; 96.9 | 100.5] 98.9 90.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. -.........-..-|_....-- 110.4 | 112.0 | 110.3 | 106.6 | 108.8 | 106.5 | 102.3 | 101.1 97.9 | 91.0} 99.2] 102.4 06. 3 
2 Sas ieee 126.3 | 123.7 | 119.0 | 112.0 | 109.8 | 109.4] 112.1 | 112.4] 110.7] 99.1 | 102.1 | 108.2] 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified... ..|__....- 153.7 | 168.3 | 169.5 | 166.4 | 164.4 | 158.0 | 161.5 | 158.0 | 153.9 | 139.8 | 135.9 | 136.0 | 120.6 
Corsets and allied garments.................---|.....-- 102.4 | 106.1 | 107.0 | 104.9 | 104.4 | 103.3 | 100.2] 96.5] 93.4] 90.1] 94.2] 94.2 88. 1 
CE SS SS ae eee 91.6 | 108.1 | 109.2 | 103.4] $2.0] 84.7] 98.9] 93.4] 926] 804] 79.3! 79.3 91.5 
| oe Sa! 99.8 | 99.6) 97.9 | 95.7] 101.1 | 102.2 | 100.9] 98.3] 90.6| 82.9] 90.8] 93.1 113.1 
Curtains, —— and bedspreads. -.......---|_...... 157.7 | 172.1 | 190.5 | 178.0 | 181.3 | 180.9 | 173.7 | 161.4 | 153.9 | 130.4 | 126.9 | 124.7 141.9 
Housefurnish , other than curtains, ete_....|}_...._- 258.9 | 272.0 | 261.5 | 268.6 | 274.3 | 268.7 | 283.4 | 274.0 | 263.5 | 238.2 | 256.2 | 262.0 | 214.9 
a ecimielisencedé 212.4 | 216.9 | 220.2 | 223.7 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 222.6 | 220.1 | 216.5 | 213.0 | 214.6 | 220.6 155, 7 
Leather and leather products !_..............--..--- 103.7 | 107.1 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 114.9 | 115.3 | 114.1 | 113.2 | 112.2 | 111.1 | 107.5 | 106.6 | 106.1 98. 1 
EE eS 88.5 | 91.6] 93.6 | 93.5] 93.8 | 93.7] 93.7] 93.3] 91.9] 90.7] 91.0] 91.6 92.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. -........-|_...... 88.7 | 94.7] 97.8 | 98.8] 99.4] 99.0] 981] 96.9] 96.3) 94.4] 90.1 | 901.7 96.0 
Boots a Se 92.2 | 99.4 101.0 | 100.4 | 100.2} 98.5 | 97.8]! 97.5 | 96.7) 93.9] 929] 921 89.0 
Leather gloves and mittens...............-.---|_...... 125.9 | 125.4 | 124.9 | 121.9 | 130.1 | 131.8 | 131.5 | 128.1 | 126.8 | 118.9 | 121.0 | 120.4 | 153.7 
CEILS SRT 160.1 | 166.4 | 168.6 | 159.3 | 170.1 | 177.9 | 172.5 | 162.6 | 153.1 | 141.0 | 147.0 | 145.8 | 161.2 
EE EE 127.1 | 122.6 | 134.5 | 135.6 | 139.3 | 146.9 | 150.7 | 158.3 | 173.6 | 168.8 | 153.4 | 139.5 | 134.8 123. 5 
Slaughtering and meat packing...............-|_.....- 73.9 | 134.0 | 138.5 | 145.7 | 150.8 | 142.0 | 135.5 | 134.7 | 135.5 | 135.0 | 130.6 | 128.0 | 128.9 
iT 175.3 | 162.8 | 158.8 | 162.0 | 163.6 | 168.2 | 172.9 | 178.0 | 188.0 | 192.7 | 190.9 | 185.9 165, 2 
Condensed and evaporated milk.............--|....... 188.3 | 177.2 | 172.5 | 169.3 | 170.6 | 179.7 | 188.9 | 104.5 | 208.8 | 216.3 | 216.3 | 205.7 | 182.6 
li hapacbanhenddidmentivas sebetucSadlgneindn 153.9 | 138.5 | 133.8 | 133.7 | 141.4 | 149.1 | 157.8 | 176.8 | 185.9 | 189.4 | 187.8 | 170.6} 130.7 
int ndcaasscdcnequdeenaseeoosesuelessenes 134.7 | 136.0 | 137.5 | 141.3 | 141.9 | 143.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 | 141.6 | 142.0 | 136.4 | 133.0 118.5 
F ETRE LS RES 153.9 | 152.0 | 158.7 | 169.4 | 168.4 | 165.3 | 167.7 | 171.2 | 173.1 | 171.4 | 168.0 | 159.1 | 145.0 
a lbids cutisdugdassdbastnnadlacsiund 146.4 | 144.7 | 147.8 | 145.0 | 144.3 | 153.7 | 153.6 | 168.0 | 160.7 | 156.5 | 146.2 | 142.3 | 146.0 
“SET PSREIRRNISSON Res 114.3 | 115.4 | 114.1 | 113.1 | 116.0 | 118.1 | 117.9 | 115.5 | 114.5 | 113.7 | 112.0] 111.0 | 111.0 
TAL IT RLM 112.7 | 123.2 | 127.2 | 116.2 | 126.2 | 131.1 | 129.0 | 131.3 | 131.2 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 123.9 105.1 
as os eeanccloccccccesssssocedececccs 46.9 | 48.4] 56.3 91.5 | 179.7 | 225.5 | 226.4 | 102.9) 90.2| 69.7] 61.6| 56.0) 86.8 
ALL LE. RR 109.0 | 118.3 | 126.2 | 134.1 | 141.2 | 142.7 | 137.2 | 122.6 | 112.8 | 103.9 | 108.0 | 111.2 | 106.7 
Beverages, ETE ESS PIE: TTS 151.3 | 143.6 | 134.9 | 140.1 | 139.7 | 143.8 | 150.4 | 164.9 | 166.4 | 149.1 | 135.0 | 125.8 135.1 
Se ES A a 172.4 | 167.0 | 165.5 | 168.2 | 172.4 | 181.3 | 184.6 | 188.4 | 187.9 | 182.8 | 174.6 | 165.4 134.1 
Canning and preserving. -............-.-- a ea $4.3 81.2 82.1 85. 5 99.1 | 114.4 | 1590.8 | 255.7 | 232.7 | 163.8 | 103.3 90.3 125. 4 
Tobacco manufactures !_.........................- 90.5 | 92.3] 93.4] 93.9] 93.6] 944] 96.5/ 95.1] 92.3) 91.6) 808] 9.2) 88.4] 97.2 
C EE ORES RRR AE, fe 121.0 | 121.0 | 122.1 | 122.6 | 124.5 | 124.0 | 121.7 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 120.1 | 121.5 | 119.8] 123.8 
C  —<' 2 SP Sots RA 78.3 | 80.0] 80.1] 79.4] 79.0] 82.9] 81.7] 79.1 | 77.3 | 74.5] 74.7 | 72.7 83.9 
T (chewing and smoking) and snuff.....'______- 74.6 74.7 75.7 76.3 79.4 78.9 79.4 77.4 76. 8 74.9 74.1 73.2 9i.2 
See footnote 1, table A-5. 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ’—Continue; 
[1939 average = 100] 
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May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July “ 
$< — | | — ie 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued | r; 
| 
Paper and allied products ! _..| 146.4 | 146.8 | 148.0 | 147.8 | 148.7 | 149.9 | 148.6 | 147.8 | 146.2 | 145.7 | 143.3 146.1 | 146.1 | j»> 
Paper and pulp .j.......| 145.3 | 145.5 | 144.9 | 145.0 | 144.8 | 143.4 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.7 | 140.9 | 141.3 | 149.3) 7; 
Paper goods, other... . = ae 150.4 | 152.0 | 151.9 | 153.6 | 156.6 | 155.9 | 155.3 | 151.9 | 150.3 | 149.5 | 153.6 | 153.4) | : 
eS : -|-------} 145.6 | 145.7 | 143.9 | 142.0 | 142.6 | 142.5 | 140.6 | 137.4 | 136.0 | 132.7 | 136.6 | 127.4 ), , 
Sr Wes déancidoccecd : ee Rae re 162.3 | 164.1 | 162.0 | 163.2 | 163.9 | 161.3 | 160.7 | 159.2 | 161.6 | 160.5 | 164.0 | 168.1) | ¢ 
Paper Doxes. .............. - souleewseue 133.7 | 137.3 | 139.1 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 142.7 | 141.5 | 138.5 | 137.9 | 133.6 | 139.9! 141.6 , “< 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ! 132.2 | 131.8 | 132.8 | 133.5 | 134.0 | 135.7 | 135.4 | 134.6 | 133.2 | 132.3 | 131.2 | 131.5 | 131.9) woe 
Newspapers and periodicals....................].-. ----| 122.5 | 122.0 | 121.4 | 121.0 | 122.7 | 122.2 | 121.8 | 121.7 | 120.5 | 119.8 | 119.7 | 119.9) o>» 
Printing; book and job beodweivateliade ...-| 137.4 | 139.1 | 140.8 | 142.3 | 143.7 | 142.6 | 141.6 | 139.1 | 137.7 | 138.2 | 137.8 | 137.2! ye; 
Lithographing.. se6s ‘ _ ae 119.0 | 119.5 | 121.2 | 121.7 | 125.3 | 125.8 | 124.2 | 123.4 | 124.0 | 119.8 | 123.3 | 124.6 nS 
Bookbinding. - . sees seculeoccces 139.5 | 144.5 | 145.1 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 150.3 | 149.3 | 148.1 | 148.7 | 143.6 | 145.6 | 145.3 14) 
Chemicals and allied products '_...................| 198.4 | 201.4 | 203.6 | 204.2 | 204.1 | 205.4 | 204.5 | 203.2 | 199.9 | 195.3 | 195.0 | 194.6 | 199.5 9 
Paints, varnishes, and colors . oduoleduation 177.1 | 179.4 | 182.1 | 179.3 | 178.9 | 177.7 | 176.5 | 175.4 | 173.4 | 171.9 | 176.7 | 178.0 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............|....... 233.2 | 236.9 | 238.3 | 238.5 | 239.2 | 241.3 | 243.7 | 243.6 | 240.5 | 242.1 | 246.4 | 250.4 » 
Perfumes and cosmetics........ -|..-.---} 107.2 | 111.0 | 116.2 | 115.4 | 123.6 | 133.1 | 129.9 | 121.3 | 116.5 | 112.2 | 115.5 114.4 
Soap . SS es Sym ee et 142.9 | 163.1 | 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.9 | 165.7 | 161.7 | 157.0 | 157.2 | 159.4 | 155.6 
Rayon and allied products a ’ -.-..| 131.4 | 131.8 | 131.8 | 130.8 | 131.4 | 130.5 | 130.1 | 128.4 | 126.4 | 126.1 | 108.6 126, 8) 1.7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified - a -----| 283.2 | 280.8 | 281.0 | 282.8 | 283.3 | 280.9 | 278.9 | 279.0 | 280.8 | 282.8 | 284.3 | 280.9) a7 
E xplosives and safety fuses. ....... es 303.7 | 306.8 | 303.3 | 301.3 | 300.7 | 298.0 | 293.6 | 291.4 | 290.1 | 269.1 | 290.3 | 291.0 1.5% 
Compressed and _ ey gases.. ees Faas 252.4 | 250.1 | 246.2 | 249.9 | 248.8 | 244.9 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 253.2 | 246.8 | 248.8 | 241.8 ' | 
Ammunition, small-arms. .... a 182.9 | 182.8 | 182.2 *178. 7 | 172.7 | 168.7 | 167.2 | 163.5 | 103.8 | 160.9 | 164.6 | 162.6 3, 50:4 Ele 
Fireworks | 209.3 | 203.9 | 221.8 | 213.4 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 249.9 | 214.0 | 177.5 | 207.6 | 249.8 | 255.2 2m: Ret 
Cottonseed oil ‘ | |} 99.5 | 115.0 | 127.7 | 142.1 | 1590.5 | 160.5 | 157.2] 119.8 85.9 76.0 77.7 86.0) 14 Cot 
Fertilizers. .. ve | 177.4 | 184.4 | 171.5 | 161.3 | 148.7 | 141.6 | 142.1 | 142.0 133.4 | 126.2 132.6 157.8 4 
Products of petroleum and coal !___. ' | 157.3 | 154.9 155.4 | 153.9 | 155.0 | 155.5 | 156.1 | 155.8 | 156.4 | 157.0 | 156.2| 153.5 151.9 7 
hey we refining... 151.5 | 151.3 | 149.5 | 149.9 | 150.1 | 149.8 | 149.8 | 151.4 | 152.8 152.6} 150.1 | 148.6 { 
Coke and byproduts 137.0 | 141.1 | 139.6 | 140.6 | 138.3 | 138.2 | 136.5 | 135.1 | 134.7 | 133.7 | 133.0} 131.1 17.4 
Paving materials 87.4 75.3 73. 2 83.2 | 109.4 | 138.1 | 137 4 140.0 | 133.9 | 114.0 196.3 110.2 x ‘ 
Roofing materials... 214.6 | 215.3 | 217.5 | 222.7 | 226.2 | 228.0 | 227.7°| 226.8 | 224.9 | 225.3 | 218.0 | 214.3) 19) , 
Rubber ~— 1 160.8 | 163.8 | 168.9 | 172.0 | 173.5 | 175.3 | 174.0 | 171.7 | 168.1 | 167.9 | 165.1 | 170.9 | 174.6) im on 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ; . 192.9 | 200.7 | 205.8 | 209.2 | 211.7 | 212.2 | 211.0 | 207.5 | 214.9 | 212.3 | 217.0 | 220.0) i T ; 
Rubber boots and shoes. - . ; swaiod ‘ 149.0 | 152.4 | 153.8 | 151.5 | 151.4 | 147.9 | 146.1 | 141.6 | 127.2 | 135.1 | 143.9 | 153.6) 1m5 Cn 
Rubber goods, other. 1 ee Soledeniia 161.9 | 165.3 | 166.9 | 167.4 | 169.1 | 166.0 | 162.0 | 157.8 | 153.5 | 148.0 | 153.2 | 156.3) 1%! 7 
Miscellaneous industries ! 176.6 | 178.4 | 182.6 | 181.9 | 180.9 | 187.5 | 190.4 | 187.5 | 182.8 | 177.7 | 174.1 | 178.4] 180.3) 18 Ws 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and P. 
<< vncacecacguatisocndaumanens 244.1 | 244.6 | 245.2 | 245.3 | 248.1 | 246.1 | 247.4 | 245.0 | 243.4 | 243.1 | 248.1 | 244.4) 74 Re 
Photographie enparstts. ......................]...<<.. 217.1 | 219.8 | 220.9 | 220.4 | 221.8 | 219.5 | 218.8 | 216.1 | 216.5 | 217.0 | 211.3 | 207.6!) »% 
Optical instruments _— a ophthalmic goods__ oR Bases 226.9 | 229.1 | 230.0 | 233.6 . 4 | 232.1 | 231.6 | 231.6 | 231.8 | 234.6 | 242.7} 247.1, w rons 
Pianos, organs, and eclecewete 169.0 | 188.0 | 201.5 | 215.2 | 226.3 | 228.6 | 223.8 | 211.4 | 187.2 | 191.6 | 195.1 | 193.5 f iL 
Games, toys, and do is. ' ; peéclabawne 210.7 | 201.2 | 189.9 | 175.0 | 201.3 | 226.9 | 221.4 | 213.9 | 202.1 | 188.8 | 182.0 177.3 4 Ca 
Buttons pdondwbesissidnetube 116.3 | 122.6 | 119.4 | 118.7 | 119.1 | 113.0] 107.7! 103.4 101.9 95.4 | 104.7 | 109.1 Ais 
Fire extinguishers |-------] 266.8 | 258.6 249.3 | 253.5 | 268.0 | 269.5 | 273.2 | 277.6 | 277.3 284.9 289.0 | 283.4) 9 Ait 
Sh 
, M 
! See footnote 1, table A-5. 
* Revised. 
TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100] 
An- 
1948 1947 - 
Industry group and industry ag 
May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 1% 
| = 
ee I Bo inde con ce ative econ igitcccnushi | 345.9 | 346.5 | 358.2 | 354.1 | 358.7 | 365.7 | 353.4 | 350.1 | 345.3 | 331.5 | 321.8 2 | 319.3 
Durable goods !__......-.-- 389.5 | 392.2 | 401.7 | 393.1 | 403.1 411.0 | 395.0 | 389.9 | 282.2 | 366.8 | 350.4 | 375.5 | 363.0 4% 
Nondurable goods !...................-....-.... 303.2 | 301.8 | 315.7 | 316.0 | 315.3 | 321.4 | 312.8 | 311.2 | 309.2 | 297.0 | 285.1 | 280.0 | 276.6 2 2) 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products ! ...| 334.4 | 329.6 | 340.8 | 337.6 | 341.9 | 345.8 | 335.1 | 331.6 | 327.7 | 316.8 | 307.2 | 319.2) 310.2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling t mills...|...... 253.0 | 260.9 | 257.5 | 261.2 | 257.8 | 255.1 | 251.9 | 254.5 | 254.2 | 237.6 | 249.1 | 237.9 
Gray-iron and semisteel —S -.|.-.----}| 304.6 | 421.7 | 414.9 | 416.4 | 420.7 | 399.3 | 406.7 | 403.0 | 384.1 | 306.3 | 411.8) 410.4) » 
M ble-iron castings... -.. Satibedbob dips didhdipas 453.0 | 460.7 | 467.6 | 480.1 | 479.8 | 450.6 | 448.7 | 425.9 | 3902.1 | 397.2 | 414.7) 408.5 2 
Steel castin OS Pe SS ee 453.2 | 456.8 | 442.3 | 442.1 | 443.3 | 4290.5 | 423.1 | 414.2 | 396.9 | 308.7 | 406.6 399.6 
Cast-iron —- and fittings. 360.5 | 385.2 | 375.4 | 304.4 | 404.0 | 381.4 | 382.3 | 366.6 | 352.5 | 365.6 | 392.8 | 391.0 
Tin cans and other tinware... ; . lowes 274.9 | 289.8 | 302.4 | 320.0 | 336.7 | 320.7 | 331.9 | 349.2 | 334.9 | 207.6 | 265.9 | 252.2 
Wire drawn from percha rods Foun 255.3 | 269.1 | 268.7 | 271.6 | 280.3 | 270.1 | 267.6 | 2590.5 | 254.3 | 240.4 | 265.9 | 220.8 
Wirework ¥ si |.......] 302.0 | 316.4 | 309.0 | 320.5 | 321.9 | 207.4 | 289.0 | 200.1 | 271.6 | 264.0 | 272.5 | 257.3 
Cutlery and edge ‘tools... ay | 375.4 | 381.6 | 377.2 | 381.9 | 386.3 | 384.1 | 372.2 | 359.1 | 333.3 | 314.2 | 352.9 373.0 2 
i . 





' See footnote 1, table A-5. 
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ntinued aptE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
[1939 average = 100] 
An. | An- 
a | 1948 | 1947 — 
Industry group and industry age 
; 7 : —_ . ) >—__-—- 
May | 1 | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July | June May | 1948 
me - | = ——————EEE 
Durable goods—C ontinued | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
a ; 122.4 on and steel and their products '-Continued | 
53.4) 1° Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files | “ 
37.6) yo: Se EE lina 372.4 | 378.4 | 379.0 | 381.0 | 381.0 | 363.0 | 352.6 | 347.9 | 329.6 | 318.1 | 350.6 | 342.4 334. 1 
68.1) 0. Me hantncidecctnscroscheuhvendeun 4 342.2 | 355.1 | 353.5 | 352.5 | 345.9 | 328.7 | 321.2 | 308.4 | 201.8 | 300.2 | 307.3 | 308.4 | 245.8 
41.6) is Plumbers’ supplies. .-...........-.----.--------]------- 322.2 | 329.0 | 320.3 | 321.8 | 331.9 | 324.1 | 306.8 | 291.6 | 278.6 | 201.4 | 201.7 | 280.3) 161.7 
it Bie Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, 
et od not elsewhere classified. ___.................-.].-.--- 345.4 | 368.6 | 387.2 | 395.8 | 422.7 | 404.5 | 417.6 | 399.3 | 355.9 | 346.6 | 355.9 | 351.4 | 210.9 
19.0! cs Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and as 
7.9 ‘ seems Gttings............-...-.-- TS Ve TD 392.1 | 416.5 | 425.1 | 403.7 | 430.9 | 419.4 | 403.0 | 394.1 | 365.8 | 373.8 | 404.9 | 393.9 | 360.6 
“> 9 ie Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing-- --| 439.8 | 447.0 | 447.4 | 456.0 | 472.8 | 453.7 | 445.2 | 437.1 | 415.0 | 402.9 | 411.5 | 414.8) 307.0 
3\ a, Fabrieated structural and ornamental metal- 
‘ <<) ie ud Ret eel See SL 340.6 | 343.4 | 335.4 | 339.7 | 360.1 | 350.5 | 347.7 | 339.4 | 339.3 | 320.1 | 328.2/ 317.4) 364.3 
9.5 | ons Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim___|------- 283.9 | 292.2 | 276.9 | 296.7 | 313.2 | 298.1 | 290.0 | 280.3 | 266.4 | 244.5 | 254.3 | 249.7] 202.6 
B01 i201 Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................|------- 416.7 | 422.4 | 406.0 | 393.1 | 406.0 | 391.5 | 386.0 | 369.4 | 367.3 | 355.1 | 383.0 | 380.7 | 382.0 
Al oss Forgings, iron and steel...__._._. See aes eee 467.6 | 487.5 | 496.2 | 502.4 | 506.9 | 484.8 | 485.5 | 456.3 | 419.0 | 427.2 | 454.9 | 436.1 | 507.9 
441 ms Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted ___.-.|.-...-- 437.7 | 455.3 | 433.2 | 457.2 | 472.7 | 443.1 | 427.3 | 396.6 | 388.7 | 387.8 | 377.8 | 380.0 | 610.9 
5.6) 3 Screw-machine products and wood screws. - .._| .....-- 452.0 | 456.5 | 452.1 | 446.1 | 442.9 | 421.7 | 424.3 | 413.4 | 402.6 | 414.5 | 436.2 | 436.3 | 560.4 
6.8 Steel barrels, kegs, and drums---_.....-- ee. REP: 298.1 | 302.0 | 300.5 | 333.7 | 334.0 | 308.6 | 209.6 | 325.6 | 317.6 | 317.2 | 316.2 | 316.1 | 247.0 
0.9! m1 i lt OL a ae Sey 906.0 | 911.3 | 872.2 | 846.7 | 835.0 | 796.1 | 780.3 | 766.9 | 734.8 | 776.8 | 777.9 | 761.2 |2, 934.8 
t om 1 mlectrical machinery !.__........-.........-..-.--- 431.6 | 444.3 | 450.1 | 465.1 | 471.0 | 481.2 | 471.9 | 464.6 | 450.5 | 428.1 | 430.0 | 440.5 | 414.4) 488.0 
26 3. tae 0 eee ee 408.1 | 419.6 | 424.0 | 430.6 | 434.3 | 423.9 | 417.8 | 411.0 | 393.7 | 396.3 | 408.6 | 389.6 75.6 
5 © Io ant NE EE 468.5 | 488.4 | 495.6 | 507.3 | 542.9 | 539.6 | 533.2 | 501.9 | 459.7 | 460.8 | 464.5 | 491.1 505.0 
0! tad Communication equipment.... .. .............|------- 551.2 | 578.6 | 593.7 | 586.4 | 604.6 | 597.8 | 584.5 | 551.1 | 523.8 | 521.3 | 530.2 | 415.6 | 538.2 
8) M6 schinery, except electrical !_.._._..._...........- 466.4 | 463.8 | 475.2 | 471.9 | 473.8 | 479.9 | 450.6 | 458.0 | 451.4 | 434.5 | 427.4 | 443.0 | 437.7 | 443.7 
9! ne Machinery and machine-shop products... .....|...-.-- 493.6 | 496.4 | 495.5 | 494.9 | 500.7 | 481.5 | 480.0 | 477.9 | 462.1 | 456.2 | 470.6 | 463.4 | 501.8 
re] ree Bngues and turbines................-........- _......| 611.7 | 632.3 | 622.1 | 625.5 | 607.4 | 601.9 | 576.0 | 591.3 | 507.2 | 578.6 | 588.5 7.1 849. 4 
“11 we OL ETE LTE: ENT 248.9 | 353.8 | 351.9 | 354.3 7.0 | 336.9 | 333.1 | 322.2 | 306.5 | 314.2 | 313.9 | 304.9 | 256.7 
\2| «& Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors_....|.....-- 571.9 | 576.8 | 550.5 | 534.9 | 522.7 | 482.5 | 504.6 | 494.1 | 471.5 | 462.8 | 475.4] 440.8 | 208.6 
3! 1 Machine tools. .--..-. 0 ee GRE Sa 240.2 | 249.2 | 254.4 | 250.1 | 262.2 | 253.3 | 257.5 | 257.4 | 253.6 | 242.3 | 264.8 | 265.4 | 503.9 
at i Machine-tool accessories__.__..................]------- 392.6 | 388.9 | 308.0 | 398.6 | 397.7 | 380.2 | 379.0 | 380.5 | 362.9 | 361.7 | 391.4 | 308.1 | 67i.1 
Textile machinery -_____- oS FESR eee WS 436.0 | 437.8 | 420.9 | 417.9 | 412.2 | 396.3 | 381.7 | 366.0 | 330.2 | 348.9 | 372.2 | 366.2] 230.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment _._........._.|...---- 610.0 | 617.7 | 627.0 | 622.0 | 628.1 | 607.7 | 611.1 | 627.1 | 609.6 | 614.1 | 632.7 | 627.0 | 761.8 
Es nn dilen cadcubgaoconpiccensess _..---| 336.8 | 347.5 |°357.6 | 366.1 | 369.6 | 358.2 | 342.3 | 321.6 | 309.6 | 186.9 | 237.3 | 311.3 | 143.8 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating ma- 4 4 1.4 
chimes. ............ > (454) BES a a a ee. 504.7 | 499.9 | 489.0 | 401.9 | 490.7 | 463.5 | 455.8 | 441.9 | 405.2 | 378.0 | 398.7 | 420.2 | 341.6 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- 
ahd didiuncesttpactoies _.....-----]-----.-| 465.3 | 454.0 | 470.4 | 464.3 | 484.2 | 449.7 | 430.5 | 400.0] 393.3 | 395.5 | 407.6 | 395.4] 301.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial ______|..._.-- 409.9 | 414.5 | 404.0 | 397.9 | 398.8 | 382.1 | 369.9 | 348.2 | 323.2 | 331.1 | 299.9 | 282.1) 282.3 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment -_.___|__.__-- 450.4 | 453.9 | 433.7 | 479.2 | 465.9 | 434.3 | 446.6 | 426.5 | 408.7 | 426.3 | 431.1 | 397.3 | 264.5 
ransportation equipment, except automobiles !....| 566.4 | 601.4 | 600.4 | 593.3 | 611.2 | 600.2 | 555.1 | 541.5 | 509.8 | 492.4 | 492.5 | 571.1 | 572.1 |3,080.3 
TES TE ES SP 916.8 | 908.6 | 869.2 | 883.0 | 900.3 | 863.1 | 870.1 | 875.3 | 811.9 | 760.3 | 774.7 | 757.0 |1, 107.3 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad____..._......|_...--. | 484.9 | 490.3 | 479.5 | 500.6 | 522.4 | 503.5 | 493.6 | 468.8 | 436.3 | 482.1 | 471.1 | 465.2] 457.9 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines_.._|__.__- | 695.2 | 675.9 | 667.3 | 657.4 | 668.7 | 653.8 | 663.8 | 623.3 | 637.6 | 622.4 | 621.5 | 639.2 |3, 496.3 
tl eRe hechlndndedbamaadesdinege bovh 481.0 | 473.9 | 469.4 | 482.9 | 503.5 | 479.2 | 499.9 | 501.3 | 486.7 | 485.1 | 481.5 | 477.0 |4, 528.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. __..........__. ~~" ~-""| 873.6 | 383.7 | 385.4 | 416.7 | 378.9 | 315.6 | 289.9 | 262.0 | 241.8 | 243.1 | 304.3 | 395.0 (3, 504. 7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts............-..}...---- | 418.2 | 426.6 | 420.6 | 414.5 | 448.2 | 441.3 | 430.8 | 404.9 | 392.8 | 379.4 | 383.6 363.1 253. 6 
EE Ea Se a eae 357. 6 | 382.5 | 394.4 | 357.6 | 408.7 | 427.7 | 395.6 | 385.8 | 380.6 | 345.1 | 355.3 | 363.6 | 335.0 | 321.2 
‘onferrous metals and their products !............ 363.4 | 368.3 | 377.1 | 372.9 | 372.7 | 377.8 | 367.3 | 350.3 | 349.5 | 335.3 | 332.1 | 352.0 | 354.8 | 354.5 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
ESS ere suledin tual _.| 314.1 | 307.2 | 303.7 | 303.1 | 299.9 | 300.3 | 206.0 | 302.5 | 202.4 | 200.4 2098.8 287.4, 353.9 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except alaminum.............|....... | 271.7 | 283.5 | 273.2 | 273.4 | 271.9 | 263.7 | 260.6 | 257.6 | 250.9 | 262.7 | 282.1 | 285.4 553. 4 
Clocks and watches.......................-....|...--- 336.8 | 339.1 | 333.4 | 326.2 | 833.3 | 330.5 | 320.1 | 311.7 | 203.1 | 254.3 302.0) 208.1 | 238.4 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 
 dicivun hs actipentnubendedndalydelinse 377.7 | 391.8 | 396.2 | 383.4 | 415.6 | 403.6 | 393.4 | 360.2 | 321.2 | 207.0 | 323.8 330.1 | 211.8 
Silverware and plated ware..................._].____. 529.4 | 543.3 | 525.6 | 520.5 | 535.5 | 507.4 | 496.2 | 480.6 | 441.7 | 431.0 | 443.8 | 438.7] 212.8 
ag Lighting equipment.._....................----].-.---- 308.3 | 328.4 | 333.7 | 337.8 | 343.0 | 333.9 | 333.8 | 325.9 | 318.5 | 320.4 | 343.9 351.4 240.4 
= lJuminum manufactures..........__. TESST SS AS 356.8 | 362.0 | 366.8 | 371.3 | 364.7 | 351.7 | 345.5 | 325.5 | 311.5 | 301.6 | 332.3 350.5 | 501.6 
. Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified...___|__.___- 417.8 | 433.0 | 429.7 | 436.8 | 4590.8 | 438.0 | 441.6 | 419.0 | 420.0 | 417.6 | 428.3 | 415.8 | 357.6 
os 
— umber and timber basic products !........_ _____| 452.6 | 425.2 | 427.6 | 417.2 | 413.5 | 431.8 | 420.1 | 427.2 | 427.4 429.7 | 394.2 | 400.8 | 383.3 | 215.1 
Sawmills and logging camps_.............____.|._...-. 405.2 | 412.4 | 401.1 | 400.3 | 422.0 | 425.3 | 425.2 | 430.5 | 435.3 | 307.4 | 412.2 | 384.7 | 238.3 
Planing and plywood mills. _............-...-.}_-..-- 412.9 | 403.8 | 402.5 | 398.7 | 403.6 | 385.5 | 381.2 | 368.1 | 365.8 | 345.1 366.5 350.5 | 197, 8 
m2 urniture and finished lumber products !__.._....- 325.6 | 333.0 | 349.2 | 350.2 | 352.2 | 355.7 | 343.0 | 338.8 | 324.3 | 311.6 | 208.6 | 308.0 | 302.1 | 185.9 
_— Mattresses and bedsprings...........-----.....|....... 336.4 | 363.2 | 385.0 | 388.3 | 395.0 | 372.6 | 378.7 | 356.0 | 323.0 | 287.3 | 201.6 | 282.0 | 165.7 
SESS PSRRRIRSRIIIEN eneee 314.6 | 330.9 | 333.6 | 333.4 | 334.3 | 323.2 | 315.0 | 297.9 | 284.7 | 274.4 | 284.7 | 278.9) 185.3 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar...._........-_. _..----| 286.4 | 300.1 | 202.2 | 304.2 | 312.1 | 301.9 | 308.8 | 305.0 | 304.7 | 301.8 | 313.4 | 304.0 | 215.8 
_ Caskets and other morticians’ goods.._.---___.|..._-. 277.6 | 292.1 | 291.0 | 294.9 | 299.6 | 287.3 | 281.4 | 283.4 | 271.6 | 260.6 | 275.8 | 278.0 | 159.3 
“- wood ET Ra TS at ae 316.1 | 310.5 | 292.1 | 330.4 | 347.2 | 353.0 | 384.2.) 393.7 | 404.2 | 392.7 | 301.2 | 387.6 | 181.9 
ja cod, turned and shaped... ..................|...-... 310.4 | 317.4 | 307.3 | 298.3 | 305.3 | 200.8 | 287.8 | 281.2 | 281.4 | 268.5 | 272.3 | 274.9 175.5 
= om. Clay, and glass products ! bddhleenquasiimectiogs | 343.4 | 337.9 | 336.6 | 321.4 | 322.9 | 335.7 | 331.2 | 328.2 | 320.2 | 315.5 | 208.8 | 311.5 | 290.5) 189.1 
Gass and glassware SE a eae! SRS | 355.3 | 358.2 | 340.0 | 343.4 | 356.5 | 357.2 | 351.2 | 342.8 | 334.1 | 312.8 | 341.1 | 333.0 | 208.3 
om products made from purchased glass.....|._.....| 259.9 | 267.6 | 267.0 | 271.6 | 287.1 | 269.4 | 264.0 | 251.5 | 246.4 | 247.2 | 250.5 250.4) 165.9 
2 heen I dsSedbsocescusccese LSS QR | 300.4 | 290.7 | 286.1 | 284.7 | 291.3 | 204.0 | 204.7 | 298.3 | 207.0 | 283.5 | 278.9 | 202.5 | 156.5 
rm Poak. tile, and terra Cotta... ....---.--.-.- +... sae | 805.6 | 297.1 | 279.0 | 296.9 | 301.9 | 296.7 | 300.2 | 294.1 | 289.1 | 276.4 | 278.9 | 276.4 | 135.8. 
: Ottery and related products.._............... aimed 348.7 | 352.9 | 337.4 | 337.8 | 354.4 | 349.8 | 342.7 | 326.5 | 320.4! 208.6! 322.4 | 323.8' 191.9 


' See footnote 1, table A-5. 
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joyees except those compensated on a commis- 


~ 1 ° > 7 . . 
S '—Con Mipte A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '\—Con. 
[1939 average = 100] 
An. An- 
nua) nua 
Ver. 1968 1947 aver- 
age Industry group and industry age 
——— ——— [= — 
May | 199 May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 
ee — 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
nicals and allied products !..................-- 422.5 | 422.1 | 425.1 | 425.6 | 426.7 | 424.1 | 416.4 | 409.6 | 403.1 | 300.2 | 387.7 | 384.1 | 389.1 422.5 
128. 4 151.7 paints, ee ee ee 329.4 | 332.9 | 338.5 | 332.6 | 329.8 | 327.4 | 318.6 | 315.0 | 312.7 | 308.2 | 314.0 | 313.6 197, 2 
15 Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_............|......- 477.4 | 487.6 | 489.2 | 490.7 | 488.5 | 489.9 | 499.1 | 484.7 | 469.7 | 449.5 | 457.6 | 461.9 | 286.3 
30 6) ms Perfumes ios schubhsadecsmnccosaiiagoess 213.5 | 220.4 | 231.2 | 230.9 | 240.5 | 265.3 | 2650.1 | 228.2 | 211.2 | 205.0 | 216.7 | 212.7 180. 6 
58 2) 174 ee eT Cee ee 321.8 | 359.0 | 376.4 | 379.3 | 381.3 | 371.0 | 357.6 | 351.6 | 325.0 | 310.2 | 324.0 | 301.1 174. 5 
40, 7 | Rayon and EEA Se: 274.6 | 271.9 | 270.2 | 268.6 | 265.9 | 260.5 | 257.8 | 259.9 | 252.2 | 249.8 | 214.8 | 249.6 168, 2 
99, 6 | 4%) Chemicals, not elsewhere classified_............].....-- 564.8 | 558.6 | 559.2 | 561.3 | 555.8 | 540.8 | 520.8 | 527.3 | 527.0 | 533.7 | 528.2 | 520.9 336, 9 
7.8) 45 Explosives he 561.5 | 585.0 | 587.8 | 580.2 | 565.0 | 566.2 | 542.8 | 545.6 | 539.4 | 495.0 | 518.5 | 506.5 [2,361.8 
Compressed and — Pl itntindnonnedocudlaadéedied 483.7 | 473.6 | 475.5 | 465.0 | 459.6 | 458.0 | 445.6 | 455.3 | 448.1 | 437.4 | 444.0 | 410.4 325. 3 
Ammunition, small-arms... -.........-.-------|---.--. 395.6 | 396.8 | 388.7 |*380.5 | 411.9 | 398.0 | 303.3 | 381.4 | 206.5 | 359.1 | 361.6 | 353.5 [6,734.4 
a ae 566.0 | 625.8 | 610.2 | 591.6 | 633.8 | 711.6 | 747.3 | 577.7 | 447.7 | 534.3 | 691.8 | 691.8 |5, 963.9 
et TEED GEE cnhncrescncccccdscancseséwecescelececsos 270.2 | 316.4 | 338.0 | 397.4 | 448.4 | 448.7 | 443.1 | 315.8 | 221.6 | 193.8 | 201.3 | 219.6 | 230.4 
173 ome Se See 482.9 | 492.3 | 439.6 | 433.4 | 393.0 | 362.5 | 373.9 | 390.9 | 354.5 | 334.5 | 349.8 | 422.6) 272.2 
« 5 4 
4 214.6 jucts of petroleum and coal !..................-. 334.2 | 316.7 | 320.0 | 315.4 | 318.1 | 313.3 | 309.5 | 301.8 | 307.5 | 302.1 | 300.5 | 201.4 | 280.6 184, 3 
9) 1386 it ainechaterentbencncobentimesed@ 301.3 | 299.3 | 295.0 | 206.8 | 293.4 | 288.9 | 279.7 | 287.6 | 282.8 | 286.1 | 273.4 | 262.5 176.7 
2 6 | te cs caseskponieSicodeedeineseoss 294.4 | 321.1 | 316.0 | 319.8 | 204.8 | 292.7 | 288.1 | 289.9 | 280.0 | 270.5 | 281.9 | 271.8 183. 4 
2 6 198.5 EE PR! PIR: 198.2 | 163.4 | 151.9 | 168.2 | 224.8 | 268.8 | 295.9 | 207.9 | 273.2 | 236.6 | 228.2 | 209.0 144.8 
“7 ay OO EE - an 495.6 | 502.7 | 500.7 | 508.3 | 535.7 | 526.4 | 523.1 | 510.5 | 502.5 | 493.8 | 468.4 | 463.6 | 267.2 
+4 Nat Biber products +. ---------------------------nee- 320.9 | 312.8 | 320.6 | 337.2 | 354.9 | 373.6 | 361.4 | 354.4 | 348.3 | 3387.6 | 331.2 | 342.3 | 347.5 | 263.9 
” | 8) Rubber tires and inner tubes-_-................/-.----. 323.6 | 330.6 | 355.9 | 388.4 | 412.1 | 407.5 | 308.0 | 397.9 | 396.0 | 389.5 | 396.1 | 399.3 265.7 
o3] im TEINS 6 coccactscccescecccscaiscscscs 333.9 | 347.0 | 345.0 | 342.8 | 367.1 | 322.4 | 331.7 | 314.4 | 268.4 | 290.0 | 317.1 | 331.2 | 268.8 
5 7 aa TTS AE ST 347.1 | 356.2 | 366.2 | 368.3 | 379.9 | 362.2 | 352.3 | 338.3 | 321.5 | 304.9 | 320.1 | 325.5 255. 8 
¥! ay ce oo EI ager 384.2 | 382.6 | 394.0 | 393.9 | 388.2 | 405.1 | 403.9 | 394.1 | 378.2 | 355.9 | 349.2 | 363.5 | 364.6 | 322.7 
: a truments (professional and scientific), an 
1.3 24.3 fire-control equipment-__.............-.- awh 494.2 | 489.3 | 487.1 | 507.5 | 499.2 | 480.8 | 478.9 | 460.3 | 460.3 | 453.3 | 468.3 | 441.2 |1, 356.9 
os! uss doe ree tl -ociesincedmensennaipannets 416. 2 3 424.2 | 418.1 | 421.1 | 416.8 | 405.1 | 304.3 | 385.1 | 385.9 | 392.2 | 383.0 | 311.5 
151 10) Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods-_.__.|-....... 438.1 | 444.8 | 446.3 | 452.3 | 458.5 | 445.3 | 443.5 | 442.3 | 426.5 | 433.7 | 462.8 | 461.0 | 439.0 
8 at _baedhansinckebienenadtdieawal 352.8 | 303.1 | 421.1 | 455.5 | 513.4 | 500.1 | 475.6 | 460.2 | 384.8 | 402.7 | 417.5 | 418.5 295. 1 
19 | ime, ER cames, toys, and dolls.....----..-.--.--.--.-.-|------- 487.6 | 463.7 | 450.1 | 399.7 | 469.5 | 525.9 | 518.7 | 482.3 | 431.4 | 410.1 | 395.0 | 386.1 | 169.7 
8 om , EEE DUttONS . ..- -.--~-~----------------------------]------- 269.4 | 284.3 | 285.5 | 275.7 | 280.8 | 262.5 | 245.8 | 230.2 | 220.7 | 209.2 | 228.3 | 234.7 204. 1 
3 | 144 ie th denedsaii inn govosn idea did 575.5 | 541.0 | 523.2 | 546.8 | 520.4 | 560.6 | 555.4 | 558.9 | 583.7 | 600.0 | 586.5 | 552.1 |1, 622.9 
LO} 137] : 
2} 1m) Revised. 
pe | a“ See footnote 1, table A-5. 
81 3% : : . . . . 
8 | 2g TABLE A-8: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
9 ms [In thousands] 
,s J 
0} 1422 
dE: 14 4 seme 
6 240.) Industry group and industry SC aesieenieisemens 
: — May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 | 1939 
6] 21 ‘et ot 
G | 268 § 
9 | 17 
8) 124 76.9| 77.4| 76.6) 76.2) 76.5| 76.2) 76.2) 76.0) 76.7) 74.2) 75.7) 76.4) 78.4) 83.6 
7) Bie 295 | 400 | 397 | 404 | 402 | 309 | 397 | 304 | 3% | 363 | 392 | 389 | 419 | 372 
5} 2a 90.9} 90.7) 90.2) 89.7) 89.8 89.4) 88.7) 89.6) 91.0) 90.6) 91.9) 90.8) 112.7) 92.6 
4) 150 32.3) 31.5) 31.0) 30.9) 31.3) 32.0) 32.4) 32.4) 32.7) 32.6) 32.4) 31.7) 35.3) 21.1 
4] 1828 26.8} 26.9) 27.0) 26.9) 26.6) 26.1) 25.8) 25.7) 25.7) 25.7) 25.7) 26.3) 33,3) 25.0 
B | de 15.8} 18.7) 15.7) 15.7) 15.6) 15.4) 14.9) 15.5} 16.5) 16.3) 17.8) 17.8) 21.6) 16.3 
} 1578 8.5 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.5 8.1 8.0 8.2 8.3 8.1 8.0 8.2 7.7; 26.0 
Dp} 1682 7.6 7.8 7.8 7.7 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.8 14. 8) 4.2 
18 ' 84.9) 80.9 77.8 79.9| 83.9) 86.4 87.3 88. 1 88.9) 88.6) 88.3 7.2 80.9 68. 5 
1m 128.2} 127.1] 127.1) 126.4) 126.3) 126.4) 127.1) 128.7; 131.0) 130.8) 128.5) 125.6) 103.2; 114.4 
py} i720 1,260 {1,316 |1,311 [1,318 [1,331 /1,340 [1,357 |1,364 [1,381 (1,383 [1,375 [1,345 /1,355 O88 
ae... 249 249 249 250 249 249 249 251 253 254 253 253 227 194 
131.1 631 | 627 | 623 | 620 | 620 | 614 | 609 | 613 | 616 | 614 | 605 | 506 | 402 | 318 
| ae 36.9) 36.9) 36.8) 36.6) 36.7 36.6; 36.9) 37.6) 37.8) 38.2 38.5; 38.7 46.9 37.6 
: m ' 273 | 271 | 260 | 268 | 269 | 268 | 267 | 268 | 269 | 267 | 263 | 258 | 211 | 244 
198.3 eh dt connate 377 375 377 378 381 378 380 379 379 382 385 382 344 323 
165.’ Ee Ower laundries ?......... 232 | 231 230 | 235 | 237 | 28 | 241 243 | 245 | 250 | 249 | 245 | 252 | 196 
| bay [iMindntlnsuaceesed 92.5, 90.0} 86.8) 88.9} 91.0) 92.7) 95.6) 94.3) 93.1) 97.7) 100.8) -97.4/ 78.0, 58.2 
| 
124 t ndes all ay we unless otherwise noted. Data for the three most 5 Includes all employees at middle of month. Excludes gmaployess of 
IL ht months are subject to revision without notation. Revised data for switching and term com les. Class I steam railroads include those 
ao Months are - eg b rT wa i, — $1,000,000annual revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce Com- 
a hedes an workers only. mission. 
| 1743 timates have adjusted to levels indicated by data through 1946 6 Includes private and municipal street-railway companies, and affiliated 
® available by the Federal Security Agency. Onl ituminous coal subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 






was affected by this adjus 
are available. Comparanio = 
vailable upon 


Yoes not include well drilling or rig building. 






ent and compara 





the b 
Ble data from January 
for all industries from January 1939 
request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


7 Includes all land-line em 
sion basis. 


Excludes gen 


in school, and messengers. 


and divisional headquarters personnel, trainees 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
{1939 average—100) 









































































































































1948 1947 nug Yea 
Industry group and industry ‘a 
| | i | 
| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 199 
er ~ SS a Sa ae 5 j ——— 
| | | eo| 
Mining:? 4 | 
Coal: 
Anthracite...............------------------| 914] 91.9] 926] 91.6] 91.1] 91.5] 91.2] 91.2] 91.0) 917) 887) 90.5) O14 
Se NT See ek 108.2 | 79.3 | 107.7 | 106.8 | 108.7 | 108.3 | 107.4 | 106.8 | 106.0 | 105.0 | 97.5 | 105.4 | 104.7 
Metal. ...-.. She SEES TS Si OF | 9.2) 1) 97.9) 97.4) 96.9)/ 97.0) 96.5/ 95.8) 96.8) 983.3) 97.8) 99.3) 92) : 3 
| a ae ee ee 154.0 | 152.8 | 149.4 | 146.8 | 146.5 | 148.0 | 151.3 | 153.3 | 153.6 | 154.6 | 154.3 | 153.5 | 150.9 I 
Copper pasbuegbovendptbacdedessechal 104.7 | 107.2 | 107.9 | 108.2 | 107.5 | 106.6 | 104.4 | 103.1 | 103.0 | 102.8 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 101.3. jy Jt 
BEES GID GERD, cvbcdesccobepupcocesesccceds 101.2} 97.1] 96.2] 963] 962] 95.8] 948) 91.8] 95.5! 101.4 | 100.0 | 109.7 | 109.7) j» A 
Gold and silver.......__- PS: EE 31.3} 325] 33.3] 33.4] 33.1] 325] 31.3] 309] 31.5/ 31.8] 31.3| 30.8] 316) » a 
PETS ERP 182.9 | 180.5 | 186.7 | 187.0 | 183.0 | 187.2 | 185.7 | 181.6 | 184.6 | 188.3 | 187.9 | 189.3 | 185.6 | 35 , 0 
uarrying and nonmetallic. ...................| 125.6 | 124.0 | 118.2 | 113.7 | 116.7 | 122.6 | 126.2 | 127.6 | 128.7 | 129.8 | 129.4 | 129.0 | 127.4 3 N 
rude petroleum and natural gas production 4.| 113.3 | 112.0 | 111.1 | 111.1 | 110.5 | 110.4 | 110.5 | 111.1 | 112.5 | 114.5 | 114.3 112.3) 100.8) y v 
ew, = and public utilities: | ; 
Class I steam railroads *.....................-- 133.7 | 127.5 | 133.3 | 132.7 | 133.4 | 134.8 | 135.7 | 137.4 | 138.1 | 139.8 | 140.0 | 139.2 | 138, 2 
Street railways and busses *.............._._._.] 128.5 | 128.3 | 128.7 | 128.6 | 129.2 | 128.6 | 128.7 | 128.8 | 129.6 | 130.7 | 130.9 |-130.4 | 130.7 
OO nes cnccswansessscocsobencsbcccesectet 198.6 | 198.5 | 197.4 | 196.2 | 195.0 | 195.0 | 193.3 | 191.6 | 192.9 | 193.8 | 193.3 | 190.4 | 159.2 
EM «cdi dalidistendatidaasiwwdtied ----| 96.3] 97.9] 98.2] 97.8) 97.2] 97.6] 97.2] 98.1] 99.8 | 100.5 | 101.5 | 102.3 | 1028) jx 
. by nae eae ee 112.3 | 111.7 | 110.9 | 110.3 | 109.8 | 110. 109.7 | 109.4 | 109.9 | 110.2 | 109.3 | 107.5 | 105.7) 
radar: | 
Le LS Ee ee ee eee 114.4 | 114.8 | 115.3 | 116.1 | 116.3 | 117.1 | 116.5 | 115.5 | 113.3 | 112.2 | 111.1 | 110.5 | 109.7 
SDSS shbbcpdsaccnccvelaboccedsnvesssisaseoss 113.1 | 112.8 | 113.5 | 111.8 | 114.4 | 130.2 | 119.8 | 115.8 | 112.4 | 110.9 | 110.2] 111.4/ 1113 y 
Food FE ae a eee 116.3 | 116.1 | 116.7 | 113.9 | 114.4 | 117.4 | 116.1 | 115.0 | 112.6 | 114-7 | 113.0 | 113.7 | 113.9) 1% 
General merchandise. ....................- 123.7 | 123.6 | 124.5 | 122.9 | 129.4 | 175.5 | 143.6 | 131.5 | 122.8 | 115.7 | 116.7 | 120.6 121.2 
Apparel... ........... 2... eee eee------| 115.2 | 114.3 | 116.8 | 108.2 | 111.5 | 136.7 | 124.0 | 110.4 | 113.5 | 103.4 | 106.8 115.0 | 114.3 
Furniture and housefurnishings._.........- 91.9] 91.7] 91.9] 91.0] 93.6] 97.4] 924] 89.5| 87.5] 85.9] 86.0] 85.1) 84.6 
gy Pe ET 2 a 107.0 | 106.7 | 105.8 | 105.7 | 106.5 | 109.9 | 107.6 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 105.1 | 104.2 | 100.6 | 99.4 . 
aa Lumber and building materials 123.7 | 121.9 | 119.4 | 118.8 | 122.5 | 126.1 | 126.4 | 126.9 | 124.5 | 123.1 | 121.4 | 119.4 | 117.5 
rvice: | 
Hotels (year-round)... ........................ 117.0 | 116.9 | 116.4 | 116.8 | 117.2 | 118.1 | 117.1 | 117.7 | 117.4 | 117.6 | 118.3 | 119.4 | 118.4 ims J 
Power laundries ? Pilcedhdtdnachedaivenhell 119.0 | 118.3 | 117.7 | 117.6 | 120.1 | 120.9 | 121.3 | 123.1 | 124.3 | 125.0 | 127.8 | 127.2 | 124.9, Im} : 
Cleaning and dyeing ?__........._- venesimehiae 160.6 | 150.0 | 154.8 | 149.3 | 152.8 | 156.5 | 159.4 | 164.4 | 162.1 | 160.1 | 167.9 | 173.3 | 167.5 1% Fr; 
! See footnote 1, table A-8. 5 See footnote 5, table A-8. 1 
* See footnote 2, table A-8. * See footnote 6, table A-8. J 
3 See footnote 3, table A-8. 7 See footnote 7, table A-8. : ; 
* See footnote 4, table A-8. * Includes all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
. . . A 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' ‘ 
{1939 average = 100] 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
| - | } | | | 
May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 
EEE 
Mining: 24 | 
Coal: 
I ccsdisdcdedtbeccosussoucssséute 246.2 | 195.4 | 255.9 | 232.8 | 242.4 | 239.4 | 224.4 | 252.7 | 237.9 | 244.0 | 200.3 | 219.4 | 210.2 
ES SER CRIES COREA WE © 341.4 | 166.1 | 341.4 | 320.0 | 350.5 | 345.8 | 327.4 | 327.5 | 321.6 | 314.7 | 22.7 | 300.6 | 290.3 
Metal PED PM ” SRSA SOREL <5 204.0 | 119.0 | 199.4 | 201.7 | 198.9 | 198.8 | 194.8 | 192.7 | 193.6 | 193.3 | 186.1 | 196.7 | 186.3 
Iron EE, FET CSR eee Se 332.1 | 315.6 | 313.8 | 310.3 | 302.7 | 301.1 | 310.2 | 315.5 | 311.0 | 313.0 | 307.5 | 322.1 | 296.4 
ESOC: TR 230.0 | 232.6 | 234.8 | 241.7 | 238.0 | 226.5 | 224.7 | 222.9 | 225.3 | 219.0 | 211.6 | 216.2 | 203.8 
eR. 8 SR ey eee 236.6 | 226.3 | 222.9 | 225.1 | 228.1 | 231.6 | 220.6 | 200.7 | 216.0 | 220.5 | 210.5 | 241.9 | 236.9 
RE ARR PF. 54.6] 55.2] 567] 584) 564] 565] 53.7] 51.7] 521) 521] 47.2] 49.9) 49.7 
SE SR REE RP 352.5 | 334.3 | 340.3 | 347.4 | 348.4 | 349.2 | 346.7 | 338.1 | 339.6 | 345.0 | 327.6 | 332.0 | 319.1 
uarrying and nonmetallic. ................... 329.7 | 311.7 | 287.3 | 262.0 | 210.0 | 295.3 | 305.7 | 319.2 | 315.9 | 317.2 | 307.0 | 307.1 | 295.5 
rude petroleum and natural gas production ¢_| 228.7 | 218.4 | 213.2 | 219.9 | 215.5 | 203.2 | 211.0 | 199.9 | 206.5 | 204.0 | 204.9 | 206.0 | 192.2 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Cc ll eA TE ee () (8) (5) (5) (5) (8) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (*) (5) 
Street railways and busses *.................._- 228.1 | 227.1 | 232.6 | 234.7 | 230.1 | 226.7 | 223.6 | 223.2 | 224.1 | 225.2 | 222.1 | 222.1 | 220.0 
p 0 SM Sea eR ae 330.5 | 322.5 | 314.7 | 316.3 | 315.8 | 313.0 | 321.5 | 314.2 | 312.3 | 306.2 | 302.2 | 292.5 | 2029 Is 
SD Wt. ee cakutocoedhdht 231.1 | 224.8 | 213.0 | 212.6 | 209.5 | 207.8 | 206.8 | 208.1 | 211.8 | 213.5 | 215.2 | 218.8 | 226.9 
twee light and pOWeP...........<--<<.<<<---- 191.9 | 188.6 | 184.4 | 188.2 187.9 | 185.7 | 187.6 | 182.8 | 183.1 | 182.9 | 178.4 | 177.5 | 168.2 \ 
e: 
CN a A Ee OE A ey 211.6 | 210.8 | 210.8 | 214.9 | 211.7 | 213.9 | 213.6 | 206.9 | 203.3 | 198.2 | 196.5 | 198.0 | 191. 4 
Re SL eS a 213.8 | 210.6 | 209.9 | 208.4 | 209.4 | 237.6 | 216.5 | 207.1 | 202.5 | 197.6 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 195.5 : 
RR SS EF EE RF 227.0 | 225.5 | 226.1 | 221.5 | 219.4 | 221.5 | 220.0 | 213.8 | 209.2 | 212.2 | 213.8 | 212.1 | 206.0 
General merchandise... .................... 229.2 | 225.5 | 225.5 | 221.4 | 233.0 | 314.0 | 251.1 | 225.2 | 220.4 | 212.0 | 214.1 | 218.9 | 212.3 
| SRS eee SE SPS 211.8 | 208.6 | 208.8 | 194.3 | 198.8 | 248.8 | 222.7 | 213.5 | 203.5 | 182.9 | 192.0 | 207.4 | 200.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings............ 180.3 | 175.5 | 173.7 | 177.8 | 174.5 | 192.9 | 177.3 | 167.6 | 159.8 | 155.1 | 155.8 | 157.4] 151.9 * 
RR ee SS 205.3 | 203.5 | 197.5 | 196.8 | 193.9 | 204.2 | 108.6 | 193.8 | 188.5 | 188.5 | 184.8 | 184.3 | 177.7 
por Lumber and building materials...........- 242.6 | 234.9 | 228.6 | 227.6 | 228.0 | 238.1 233.5 | 238.8) 231.8 | 229.0 | 218.8 | 219.4 | 209.9 ~ 
ervice: 
Hotels (year-round) *....................-....- 234.6 | 233.4 | 229.0 | 233.2 | 230.4 | 233.2 228.6 | 226.9 | 222.4 | 221.0 | 222.0 | 226.4) 221.1 
NN Ge... ncccuccccccctsbedtooccees 232.3 | 231.5 | 227.5 | 225.4 | 232.9 | 233.6 | 226.8 | 232.3 | 236.2 | 231.3 | 238.5 | 239.3 | 231.0 
Cleaning and dyeing *......................... 312.4 | 308.0 | 201.2 | 271.9 | 285.6 | 202.8 | 293.7 | 303.8 | 301.7 | 285.0 | 310.5 | 328.4) 315.5 > 
! See footnote 1, table A-8. * See footnote 6, table A-8. 
3 See footnote 2, table A-8. ? See footnote 7, table A-8. 
3 See footnote 3, table A-8. 8 See footnote 8, table A-9 


* See footnote 4, table A-8. * Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms. © 
§ Not available. tips, not included. : 
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TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group '! 




































































| Executive ? 
Government 
year and month All branches Legislative Judicial ; 
Yo Total Defense Post office All other corporations ? 
agencies 4 Department § agencies 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
Be cudesseeowanenen 968, 596 935, 493 207, 979 319, 474 408, 040 5, 373 2, 260 25, 470 
a SE 3, 183, 235 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 , 469, 994 6, 171 2, 636 35, 590 
y- May-------------- 2, 193, 091 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 246 3, 071 31, 510 
DRG. nocncnescssee 2, 168, 896 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 694, 174 7, 215 3, 061 30, 905 
BF .cccdudidedeoee 2, 103, 246 2, 062, 275 936, 533 439, 617 686, 125 7, 254 3, 074 30, 643 
AMEE. <ntsévdo<ce 2, 067, 228 2, 026, 071 923, 080 442, 289 660, 702 7, 230 3, 404 30, 523 
September-...------ 2, 020, 873 1, 980, 084 906, 989 425, 449 647, 646 7, 184 3, 406 30, 199 
pS Ses 2, 002, 385 1, 962, 042 901, 197 425, 005 , 840 7,118 3, 430 29, 795 
November...------ 2, 006, 412 1, 966, 339 905, 251 429, 789 631, 299 7, 068 3, 453 20, 552 
December .....--..- 2, 229, 164 2, 189, 436 894, 855 667, 912 626, 669 7, 046 3, 450 29, 232 
ROE .ntttinscces 1, 985, 979 1, 946, 258 890, 719 433, 102 622, 437 7,051 3, 461 29, 209 
0 a 1, 992, 216 1, 952, 533 895, 850 432, 696 623, 987 7, 125 3, 470 29, 088 
a 2, 004, 228 1, 964, 374 897, 958 439, 517 626, 899 7,210 3, 462 29, 182 
ind dititindeoes 2, 020, 715 1, 980, 998 903, 814 449, 260 627, 924 7, 184 3, 461 20,072 
>< NE 2, 039, 307 1, 999, 581 910, 232 455, 707 633, 642 7, 246 3, 468 29, 012 
Continental United States 

Fa 926, 659 897, 602 179, 381 318, 802 399, 419 5, 373 2, 180 21, 504 
eee eT 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 454, 935 6, 171 2, 516 28, 889 
i, a 1, 924, 560 1, 890, 920 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 7, 246 3, 003 23, 391 
| SE eee 1, 905, 068 1, 871, 898 769, 268 435, 831 666, 799 7, 215 2, 993 22, 962 
/ 2S Gee 1, 848, 469 1, 815, 222 718, 523 438, 110 658, 589 7, 254 3, 006 22, 087 
) SE 1, 815, 905 1, 782, 410 708, 681 440, 773 632, 956 7, 230 3, 332 22, 933 
September-.-- 1, 781, 733 1, 748, 530 704, 575 424, 005 619, 950 7, 184 3, 334 22, 685 
a 1, 764, 384 1, 731, 411 699, 815 423, 473 608, 123 7,118 3, 358 22, 497 
November... -- -- 1, 771, 360 1, 738, 587 706, 418 428, 252 603, 917 7, 068 3, 381 22, 324 
December ........- 2, 005, 567 1, 973, 066 708, 099 665, 662 599, 305 7, 045 3, 377 22, 078 
| ae 1, 763, 482 1, 731, 053 704, 251 431, 571 595, 231 7, 051 3, 388 21, 990 
February........-- 1, 766, 184 1, 733, 698 705, 792 431, 214 596, 692 7, 125 3, 396 21, 965 
March a 1, 778, 593 1, 745, 910 708, 875 437, 942 598, 993 7,210 3, 388 22, O85 
Pe Sa 1, 791, 763 1, 759, 094 710, 991 447, 678 600, 425 7, 184 3, 387 22, O88 
| Se, ae 1, 809, 115 1, 776, 485 717, 419 454, 122 604, 944 7, 246 3, 3904 | 21, 980 





| 




















, 


eamship com 


of the last day of the 


onth, 


! Employment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
onth. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
nt corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 
eau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
aR. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
m those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
pects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
having contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
cluded by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
pbstitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
ptember 1945; (3) include in December the additional 
cessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service 
ommission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
fice Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
pbstitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, 
¢ latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
ported; (5) the Panama R. R. Co. is shown under Government corpora- 
ons here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil Service 
ymmission; (6) ap ee published by the Civil Service Commissicn 

month is presented here as of the first day of the next 


stal employment 


Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting August 1947. 

?From 1939 through June 1943 employment was reported for all areas 
onthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
bducting the number of persons outside the continental area, which was 


followin 


the Panama R. R. Co. 


Treasury Department. 
the executive branch. 
‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

6 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote i. 
masters in all months. 


Production Corporation, and certain employees of the 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Corporations not included in this column are under 


estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and July of 1941, 
and 1943. From July 1943, through December 1946, employment within 
continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
outside the country (estimated from Gaxey reports) was added to secure 
employment in all areas. Beginning 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States. 
3 Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Reserve 
banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
Data for earlier years include at various times the 
additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
‘ederal Deposit 


anuary 1947, employment is reported 


Employment figures include fourth-class post- 


Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post offices 


were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of being private em- 
They are inclided beginning July 1945, how- 


action. 


ployees, are excluded here. 
ever, when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congressional 
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TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ' 





















































































{In thousands] 
Executive ? 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial Governmey 
Total Defense Post Office All other COFrPorations 
| agencies ¢ Department § agencies 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
a vicitiihiaeitnmtidiantinaiiie Tia, $1, 757, 292 $1, 692, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 4 
SS stnetiiane 8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 frp 
Gf ts ae 514, 057 504, 747 235, 118 95, 256 174, 373 2, 439 1, 181 ‘ 
ERR ee 508, 378 499, 154 234, 576 93, 505 171, 073 2, 425 1, 149 5 
Pebitedeehinesccs 494, 351 484, 811 213, 772 96, 591 174, 448 2, 483 1, 329 5 
ea 076 454, 199, 247 96, 145 159, 331 2, 421 1, 259 Sa 
September......... 470, 515 461, 157 201, 582 96, 485 163, 090 2, 448 1, 284 5a 
Een ED 451, 401 471, 938 203, 892 99, 713 168, 333 2, 457 1, 334 ta 
November. ........ 451, 502 442, 171 192, 111 98, 666 151, 394 2, 457 1, 192 5 
December.........-. 531, 427 521, 900 214, 033 143, 537 164, 330 2, 461 1, 336 5 
1948; January............ 482, 987 473, 466 211, 495 100, 395 161, 576 2, 451 1, 292 5 
February ........-.. 445, 150 435, 894 191, 372 98, 054 146, 468 2, 404 1, 195 . 
BN Risidindathinnnnd 498, 272 488, 676 218, 706 102, 124 167, 846 2, 496 1, 343 5 
Es a cddebrsences 477, 580 468, 100 204, 606 100, 894 162, 600 2, 480 1, 322 $6 
Sa 464, 214 454, 930 196, 720 101, 473 156, 737 2, 469 1, 207 "4 B: = 
M: 
Continental United States w 
| piiened $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60. | 
0 See 469,774 461, 165 198, 395 94, 936 167, 834 2, 439 1, 145 5 
SII, ncndieeganinn hbo 463, 490 454, 930 197, 216 93, 185 164, 529 2,425 1,114 5a 
i isudintaséacne 453, 649 444, 743 180, 976 96, 260 167, 507 2, 483 1, 293 _--- 
pe 423, 545 414, 898 166, 681 95, 819 152, 398 2, 421 1, 223 _--- 
September... ...-- 430, 555 421, 857 169, 441 96, 138 156, 278 2, 448 1, 248 A 
are 443, 408 434. 545 173, 717 99, 356 161, 472 2, 457 1, 297 5 
November. ........ 414, 020 405, 485 162, 219 98, 313 144, 953 2, 457 1, 154 ‘Y 
December.........- 491, 702 482, 860 182, 091 143, 057 157, 712 2, 461 1, 301 56 A 
1066: January ..........-- 443, 175 434, 366 179, 395 100, 052 154, 919 2, 451 1, 255 Se 
February. ......... 408, 628 399, 975 161, 996 97, 703 140. 276 2, 404 1, 160 o 
Sl iedvtemednocs 456, 824 447, 901 185, 284 101, 765 160, 852 2, 496 1, 304 wnt 
ih ubtienduadecse 439, 652 430, 845 174, 409 100, 543 155, 893 2, 480 1, 288 De 
ao 428, 027 419, 377 168, 052 101, 117 150, 208 2, 469 1,175 s. Ja 
Fe 
' Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls, which from ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in asu M 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay pe’ ending during the as of that date, for the salary increases given in July 1945 and Jy u 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. Data for the executive branch 1946. Beginning December 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are re through the Civil Service Com- reported monthly by most 
mussion. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- See footnote 3, table A-11. 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are rted directly to 4 See ootnots & table A-11. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Central Intell Agency are 5 Beginning July 1 pay is included of clerks at third-class post of 
excluded starting July 1947. who previously were h on 8 contract basis and therefore were pri 
? From 1939 —— May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompen 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some by the retention of a part of the receipts. Both these groups 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. Pay rolls for areas outside Pp on & salary basis in July 1945 by ay aye action. 
continental United States from June 1943 ovember 1946 (except * Data are wn for 1944, instead of 1943 as in other Federal tab 


for the National Mili Establishment for w these data were reported because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United Sw 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- are not available prior to June 1943. 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-11, for derivation of the employ- 
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,4gLE A-13: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 


Agency Group! 







































































Federal 
d month Total | Columbia we 
Year and mon Yolum bia 
government | Government 
Total Post Office Legislative Judicial 
All agencies Defense Depart- All other 
agencies 2 ment § agencies 
Employment 4 

A neccebestdneamaneseches 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 424 
a ndittiiiiencascteeetocses 300, 914 15, 875 285, 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 506 
DB $Oetl. ncudeevcsscvcecescoceses 241, 053 18, 024 223, 029 215, 210 73, 3090 7, 413 134, 488 7, 246 573 
DD cuiindienscnenengnesccos 237, 859 18, 521 219, 338 211, 554 71, 175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 560 

July-..----------------------- 231, 112 18, 454 212, 658 204, 831 67, 968 7, 093 129, 770 7, 254 57: 
LT 728 17, 807 205, 921 198, 099 65, 062 7, 342 125, 695 7, 230 592 
September. ....---.---------- 221, 862 18, 07 203, 788 196, 033 64, 651 7, 120 124, 262 7, 184 571 
eS Sr 221, 236 18, 303 202, 933 195, 239 64, 505 7, 284 123, 450 7,118 576 
SE iananskennacetosine 221, 481 18, 381 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 584 
Oe 224, 375 18, 418 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 123, 460 7, 046 580 
ct ttidienipannesedeandn 221, 799 18, 448 203, 351 195, 714 65, 065 7, 258 123, 391 7, 051 586 
ae oo don crctenenmentd 224, 541 18, 625 205, 916 198, 201 65, 543 7, 235 125, 423 7, 125 590 
EE ehldeins aininn angphcntlt 226, 208 18, 668 207, 540 199, 743 66, 009 7, 412 126, 322 7, 210 587 
SE tntlitinitnéatiiobenwsicncsitd 227, 627 18, 208, 201, 227 66, 635 7, 396 127, 196 7, 184 588 
Sbichinbnienpsientonnnene 228, 673 18, 500 210, 173 , 339 67,314 7, 380 127, 645 7, 246 588 

Pay rolls (in thousands) 

EE ne SE ee $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 200 
Ce Si 737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 008 20, 070 313, 432 17,7 1, 613 
atti nekeeimmenine adie 66, 834 4, 250 62, 584 59, 944 19, 295 2, 019 38, 630 2, 439 201 
Se aa eat 63, 454 4, 203 50, 251 56, 630 17, 837 2, 421 36, 372 2, 425 196 
inh iinonenens 64, 577 3, 381 61, 196 58, 503 18, 536 2, 297 37, 670 2, 483 210 
ittndktnescencnews 58, 624 3, 187 55, 437 52, 817 15, 705 2, 283 34, 829 2, 421 100 
TET 59, 911 4, 382 55, 529 52, 876 16, 651 2, 239 33, 986 2, 448 205 
ee 64, 467 4, 496 59, 971 57, 298 16, 806 2,744 37, 748 2, 457 216 
i pi al 59, 400 4, 223 55, 177 52, 525 16, 110 2, 606 33, 809 2, 457 105 
iii iccetudehebwad 64, 122 4, 570 59, 552 56, 873 17, 230 3, 135 36, 508 2, 461 218 
A - 63,304 4, 499 58, 805 56, 141 16, 656 2,776 36, 709 2, 451 213 
nti deponsimationag 57, 981 4, 281 53, 700 51, 099 15, 910 2, 165 33, 024 2, 404 197 
nd cnsmnnacectouwa 65, 333 4, 518 60, 815 58, 104 17, 900 2, 340 37, 864 2, 496 215 
a 62, 985 4, 495 58, 490 55, 799 16, 324 2, 227 37, 198 2, 480 211 
SS 60, 518 4, 392 56, 126 53, 456 15, 647 2, 282 35, 527 2, 469 201 





vernment are repo 


nt necessitated by 


unt 


$l a year or mont 
D _— November 1943; (4) employment 
e first day of the next month. 
1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to 
istrict of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland 


Beginnin 


from those 


pects: (1) Include in December the tempo 


Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
rted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
tive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
additional postal employ- 
the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil 


ee Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 


basis, the latter bein 
been reported; ; 








Jan 
the 








Post Office Department employment prior to Decem 
nDO substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to 8 namo- 
e basis on which data for subsequent months 
» exclude persons working without compensation or 

, included by the Civil Service Commission from 


mmission as of the last day of the mont 


ber 1943 to convert 


ublished by the Civil 


is presented here as of 


and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 


politan area. 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 


created spoeeny to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 
ich data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 


3 For ways in w 
Commission, see footnote 1. 


Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting 
August 1947 for employment and July 1947 for pay rolls. 


2 Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 


and 


4 Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the pocceting 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay rol 
with pay during — | peri period ending just before the first of the month 

u 


for the legislative an 
the pay roll with 


of the month for the District of Columbia Government. 


cial branches, and (3) the number of employees on 
y during the pay period ending on or just before the last 

































































RS B: LABOR TURN-OVER MONTHLY 
TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! 
{In thousands] 
Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) ? | Type of pay 
Year and month a ‘ | ne | ue - | , , 
rmy an Marine Coast ustering-| Family al- 
Total | Air Forces?| Navy Corps Guard Total | Pay rolls *| "out pay § | lowances ¢ 
oo e = == | 
1939 ~~. scowsdas 345 “4 124 19 10 $331, 523 $331, 523 |. kustinmaiieiiines 
1043. ——— 8,044 6, 733 1, 744 311 156 | 11,173, 186 | 10, 140,852 |........---- $1, 032,334 __ 
SS a: = Sa 1, 703 1, 082 501 99 21 369, 947 263, 701 $15, 022 25, 814 
June , cpl 1, #32 1, 021 496 94 21 335, 391 262, 505 12, 465 24, 459 
July OS - 1, 592 | 990 490 93 19 339, 128 259, 172 12, 670 25, 036 
August atin ‘ | 1, 575 972 492 92 19 334, 129 248, 670 10, 498 24, 502 
September................ | 1, 557 955 491 92 19 332, 804 248, 928 9, 632 24, 210 
October .. Ss 1, 543 941 491 92 19 355, 961 271, 040 9, 954 | 25, 145 
November... eS 1, 490 920 459 92 19 309, 705 252, 112 9, 117 23, 127 
December... . 1, 451 911 | 433 87 | 20 300, 257 246, 532 13, 293 23, 827 
a ae A 1, 410 | 898 409 83 20 300, 241 250, 953 13, 465 23, 454 
February................. 1, 407 | 905 402 80 20 281, 423 240, 493 11, 838 23, 566 
ll i 1,409 909 400 80 20 285, O11 242, 969 13, 050 24, 997 
ee EE: Be 1, 404 906 399 79 * 20 285, 210 247, 452 9,751 25, 414 
A ns | 1, 406 | 916 390 ad 20 278, 995 242, 292 9, 085 25, 736 | 
! Except for Army personnel for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash payments 


the Secretary of War. all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. 

\ Includes personne! on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the 
enemy, and those on terminal leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum 
terminal-leave payments at time of discharge were started. 

' Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after Apri) 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 

* Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty; they include peymens of per- 
sonnel while on terminal leave through September 1947. For officers this 
applies to all prior pene and for enlisted personnel back to October 1, 1946, 
only. Beginning October 1, 1947, they include lump-sum terminal-leave 
payments made at time of discharge. Coast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
and Army pay rolls through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other 
data repsésent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel 


B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industrig 
by Class of Turn-Over ! 


clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 
5 Represents actual expenditures. 







Stov 

* Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share is include; em 
the pay rolls. ste 
7 Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congy Stan 
and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted pp Fabt 
sonnel discharged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused jeg Bolt 
and to officers and enlisted personnel then on active duty for leave » Forg 








in excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to which 
terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are ineludy 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Pub 
Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October 1047, g 
excluded here and included under pay rolls. 
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! Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
refer to a one-week period ending nearest the middle of the month. The 
turn-over sample is not so exte:.sive as that of the employment and pay-roll 
survey —proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing and pub- 
lishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are 


notcovered. Plantsonstrikearealsoexcluded. For coverage, see table BA 


? Preliminary figures 
3 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
4 Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separa 


uits. , lnrat\y. 
“ Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ dure" 
and permanent lay-offs. 








tions were inciudec ** 
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»LE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries ' 














































































Separation 
! 
— Total accession | Miscall 
+l oe Total Quit Discharge Lay-off ineluding 
aVe pr ustry - 
mentt Gommpené int military 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr.? | Mar. | Apr.? | Mar. Apr.2| Mar. | Apr.* | Mar. | Apr.? | Mar. 
4 i. 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1048 
‘ 
) MANUFACTURING | 
1 4.2 4.4 5.0 4.8 3.2 2.9 0.4 0.4 1.3 1.4 0.1 | 0.1 
>| SE able G00dS. .....-.---.-----------------0--00-- 3.7 3.6 4.3 4.0 2.8 2.6 3 3 1.1 1.0 s4 vl 
) = = ——— 
5 Durable goods | 
~ , and steel and their products. .....--...---------- 3.6 3.9 4.4 4.0 2.9 2.7 4 .4 9 7 2} 2 
™ Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills Sask. 2.7 3.1 2.5 2.7 1.9 2.2 .2 . a 1 a 2 
1 Gray-ron castingS.......--.---.------------------ 5.5 5.0 8.1 7.3 4.7 4.6 ~ 9 2.6 1.7 7 1 
Malleable-iron castings... ....-..------------------ 5.4 6.1 7.5 5.8 6.0 4.6 7 6 6 3 2 3 
Steel castiMGS.....---------------------------------- 5.0 4.9 4.6 4.5 3.5 3.1 .6 7 4 5 ‘1 ‘2 
| Cast-iron pipe and fittings. .-......---------------- (3) 5.1 (3) 3.8 @) 2.7 (3) 3 () S (3) 1 
Tin cans and other tinware- -.--.----------------- 7.1 6.2 5.2 7.9 2.8 2.7 5 8 1.8 4.3 ‘a . 
Wire products. ....--.-------.-.------------------ 2.0 2.2 4.2 3.2 2.1 1.9 3 3 1.6 9 ‘4 
Cutlery and ed SCS a ee 3.0 3.6 5.4 5.3 3.1 2.8 4 a 1.8 1.8 l (4) 
payments Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
ber. $aWS). .----------- ------- 2-2-2 2 2-- 22-220 e n= oe 3.3 3.1 4.2 3.4 2.8 2.1 .5 3 8. 8 1 2 
Hardware......-------.--------------------------- 3.6 4.4 6.5 4.4 4.8 3.5 .5 .4 1.1 .4 1 1 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment. ------ 4.3 4.3 6.0 7.0 3.0 3.2 4 5 2.5 3.2 1 1 
is included Seam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
Sent PUNE occcnnccqcccoceeoscqcesegenssoeee 5.6 4.9 6.2 4.9 4.2 3.0 .6 .6 1.3 1.3 All @® 
79th Con stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing ----- 5.1 5.8 6.6 5.6 4.2 3.5 5 5 1.7 1.4 .2 2 
) enlisted pp Fabricated structural metal products. ---.--------- 3.9 4.5 5.1 5.5 3.1 2.9 4 4 1.5 2.1 a i 
unused legs Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets........----------- 2.8 3.3 3.7 3.3 2.4 2.4 4 4 . 4 .2 1 
leave g Forgings, iron and steel.........------------------ 3.2 3.5 4.3 4.9 25 2.0 4 3 1.3 2.5 1 1 
_ to whieh 
are include trical machinery-..-.....-..------------------------ 2.8 2.8 3.9 4.5 2.2 2.2 .3 .3 1.3 1.8 1 | 2 
ed by Pulj Electrical equipment for industrial use... .......-- 1.8 2.1 2.9 2.8 1.6 1.5 2 .2 .9 9 2 | 2 
ober 1947, g Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs- ....-- 5.3 4.9 5.1 6.7 3.1 3.4 4 .6 1.5 2.6 1 | 1 
Communication equipment, except radios -- ------ 1.1 1.9 3.2 3.5 ae 2.1 3 3 1.1 1.0 1 1 
hinery, except electrical - . ........-.-------------- 3.2 3.5 4.1 3.8 2.6 2.4 4 4 1.0 9 1 a 
Engines and turbines SEE Se ee 4.0 4.1 4.7 4.6 2.3 1.8 .4 5 1.8 2.1 .2 2 
; Agricultural machinery and tractors. ------------- (?) 4.8 @) 4.9 (*) 3.9 (*) .4 (3) .4 (3) 2 
\ustrifimih Machine tools..........----.---.------------------ 1.9 2.1 3.2 3.0 1.7 1.3 2 ‘3 i. 1.3 2 i 
Machine-tool accessories - - .-.....---.------------- 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.4 1.6 1.7 .4 .3 1.3 1.3 (*) 1 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 
elsewhere  * 3.2 3.3 3.8 2.9 2.8 2.1 .6 4 .3 .3 x fl 
General industrial machinery, except pumps------ 3.1 3.4 3.9 3.9 2.3 2.2 4 4 1.1 1.2 Li} 1 
Ov Pumps and pumping equipment... ---..----------- 2.4 2.6 4.1 4.7 2.5 1.9 4 5 1.0 2.2 .2 1 
snsportation equipment, except automobiles.---- --- 6.1 es 7.9 7.2 3.2 3.1 4 .6 4.1 3.4 2 1 
[  — er an a 4.7 5.3 4.5 4.2 3.0 2.8 a 3 1.2 1.0 1 1 
Aireraft parts, including engines-----.-.-.--------- 4.1 2.6 2.8 2.8 1.7 1.4 3 .2 oF 1.2 + (*) 
4 5 i Shipbuilding and repairs_.....-------------------- (3) 13.4 (3) 13.4 (*) 4.2 (3) 1.1 (3) 8.0 (*) ‘Tl 
ou / ‘ 
6. 6 S en cnipenbanedasccqucessosonce 5.1 4.8 5.4 6.0 3.5 2.9 5 -5 1.2 2.4 2 2 
4.1 i Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers... ------------ 5.3 5.0 5.0 6.4 3.7 3.1 5 5 S 2.6 1 2 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories - - ------------- 4.5 4.3 6.1 5.2 2.9 2.5 6 5 2.4 2.0 2 2 
4.0 i nferrous metals and their products---.--.--.-.-.----- 3.4 4.0 5.2 4.2 2.7 2.4 4 5 1.9 1.2 2 | 1 
4.9 ti Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
4 and TL . op assasaddcecgocesesesaessoces 2.9 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.1 1.4 5 .6 od mt 2] 2 
:.0 Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys. - 1.8 2.8 2.9 2.4 1.8 1.5 ia 3 | 8 6 a (*) 
Lighting equipment -. - - -------------------------- 3.2 5.4 7.7 5.5 2.1 2.0 2 .3 5.3 3.1 om 1 
~~ = Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum 
¢ end magnesium................-...------------- 4.7 5.6 6.9 5.2 3.8 3.0 7 7 2.2 1.3 2 | 2 
t. 5 mmber and timber basic products.- -------.----------- 6.1 6.0 5.5 6.2 4.4 4.7 3 .3 8 1.1 () | l 
.8 Ee. scsecedaooescousores 6.2 5.7 4.9 5.7 4.2 4.4 .2 3 56] 10; (4) 
Planing and plywood mills.........--------------- 4.5 4.3 5.1 4.4 4.2 3.4 4 3 4 | 6 d 1 
4 niture and finished lumber products - ----....------ 4.9 5.6 8.4 7.1 5.3 4.6 i . oe 2.3 Bey 5 ! 
: Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings- - - 4.9 5.4 8.6 7.4 5.4 4.8 ‘7 .8 | 2.4 1.7 | a 1 
° } | | j 
: one, clay, and glass products... -......-------------- 4.3 4.3 4.1 3.6 2.8 2.3 4 4 ont a_i 2 2 
Glass and glass products. .........----------------| 3.8 4.9 4.4 4.1 2.4 2.0 4 .4 13] 1.8] .3 | .2 
i EA | a6] 30] 31] 29) 25] 23 4 4 >) oe tae 
.8 Brick, tile, and terra cotta... ......--------------- 5.6 4.0 4.4 4.1 3.5 3.0 .5 5 4 | 51 ® | 1 
7) 1 Pottery and related products...........----------- 44! 45 44 3.8! 3.1 2.9 4 .4 8 | 41 1 | 


0 U'iee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries: 






















































































Continued 
| | Separation 
| Total accession | 
Total it D La Miseella 
Group and industry o Qu ischarge y-off including 
Military 
ee, 
Apr.?| Mar. | Apr.? | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr.t | Mar. | Apr: 
1948 | 1948 1048 148 | 1048 | 1948 1048 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | ‘jays = 
MAN UFACTU RING—Continued 
Durable goods—Continued 

es Se ccovedbcocenchdnctsenasteccessses 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.2 3.0 .4 .4 of a? 1 
Cotton ATS St OE ORR: SERIES © 5.1 4.8 5.2 5.1 4.0 3.8 4 4 m 8 1 
Silk and “~~ a eo" 3.7 3.4 3.5 2.9 2.5 2.2 3 -2 6 4 a 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing _. 3.1 3.7 4.1 3.1 1.9 1.9 3 3 1.8 8 si 
Ss  : onadrandasdgsnibadecssoobah 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.2 2.3 an .3 a .2 1 
 «.<chcdacandapandieneionekel 4.4 5.4 6.0 5.0 4.3 3.8 2 .2 1.3 9 2 
lg SRE es a 3.9 5.3 4.7 3.8 3.6 3.2 .4 5 oe an (4) P 
Dyeing and ponang textiles, including woolen 

SI FeO tin bckvceiBesscodedcnnccstntecaccosthl 2.2 2.8 2.5 2.7 1.6 1.6 3 4 -5 .6 1 

Appare! and other finished textile products. -.......... 4.2 4.5 5.1 4.6 3.6 3.5 -2 3 1.3 .8 (4) ‘ 
Men's and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. -..-. 3.1 3.9 3.0 3.3 2.0 2.5 os Sy 9 -6 (4) ‘ 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 

ee ls éttnbtadtinendibeninoniaedsacediics 4.9 4.8 5.7 4.5 4.6 4.1 a .2 8 2 (4) , 

Leather and leather products. -_-...................-.-.-- 2.8 3.0 5.1 5.3 3.3 3.3 3 3 1.4 1.6 1 
Se a ee a eee SMCS & 1.7 1.5 4.0 4.3 1.8 1.6 oll on 1.9 2.4 a 
| EE RE CALLER OER 3.0 3.2 5.2 5.4 3.5 3.6 a 4 1.3 1.3 1 ’ 

Food and kindred products........................... 5.1 4.3 5.0 4.6 2.9 2.7 .4 .3 1.5 1.5 2 
ee Sa are a (*) (*) (*) (*) (’) () ® () 1) (?) (3) 1 
Grain-mill products. PS ES a a) 2.8 2.2 4.0 4.7 2.8 2.3 + -2 .8 2.0 1 

SORTA. coved coccccecnnnesesepecescegct 3.8 3.8 5.0 4.3 3.8 3.1 3 3 8 8 1 

Paper and allied products.................. — 3.2 3.1 3.5 3.2 2.4 2.2 4 3 6 .6 1 
Paper and pulp...... SP eae 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.0 2.0 3 aa .4 .4 a 
ET CR cdccndhaedendsincdsenedundiencosal 2.9 3.2 4.6 4.5 3.0 2.8 5 5 1.0 1.1 al 

Chemicals and allied products. ...................---- 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.0 1.3 1.2 Po 3 .6 5 1 
Paints, varnishes, and colors....................-. 1.9 2.1 2.1 2.6 1.3 1.3 .3 .4 4 .9 1 
EE EE 1.6 1.2 1.5 1.2 1.0 .8 on 1 e ~_ 2 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives. .........-- 2.6 2.4 2.2 2.1 1.4 1.3 3 an .4 .4 1 

Products of petroleum and coal. ..................---- 1.7 1.5 1.1 1.2 5 .6 1 .4 .4 7 
PE chen dvcnenstibanacebibeonencmes 1.3 1.4 -7 .8 .4 5 1 1 all ‘a 1 . 

SE EES 5 ee 24; 23] 50] 52] 27] 24 2 2/ 19] 23 2 ~ 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. _..............-.--- 1.7 9 4.4 4.8 1.8 1.7 aa on 2.4 27 1 Se 
Rubber footwear and related products... .......-. 4.4 4.9 5.7 7.6 4.2 3.5 a a 6 3.3 7 Oc 
Miscellaneous rubber industries................. 2. 2.9 3.5 5.7 4.9 3.6 3.2 an .4 7 1.2 1 Ne 

Miscellaneous industries.......... Piven Saree 22| 23] 33] 32] 2.7] 16 2 2] 13] 413 a] De 

NONMANUFACTURING 

ee ee a 2 60; 49) 56), 49] 45] 39 4 4 5 4 2 rr 
ER ET, IS itenneussdbeadssees 5.6 3.2 3.1 2.5 2.4 1.5 om 1 1 5 4 
i n> eRe AES to ESE 4 « 5.1 5.1 6.5 5.5 5.3 4.9 A 3 9 2 1 
Lead- and zinc-ore.........__- PIRES eed ESE Mv 6.7 5.6 6.3 5.7 5.0 4.4 9 7 2 5 a 

Coal mining 
TT than nt ncktinasanetiniinnihantepyutatnndl 1.8 1.9 2.0 1.5 1.2 on (‘) .6 3 < 
Bituminous-coal . . ..............------------------| @® (*) () (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 

Public utilities: 

Telephone. ....... a a en (3) 2.3 (3) 1.7 (8) 1.4 (3) al (3) an (3) 

ee adatntnsnclttbanicaduacncesdiineibounn |; ® 2.3 (*) 1.8 () 1.1 (3) al (3) 5 (?) 

1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- ? Prelim 
mation have been ed indus ae on the basis of current products. 3 Not av: le. 
— lants in the employment an -roll sample, com ye pe le * Less than 0.05. 
n } in 1939, are according to their major activity at Coverage 
time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products. Labor 

Lt ‘data, “7 | in January 1943, refer to all employees. Employ- Rates for the month of March are based on 6,900 manufacturing ests)'® 
ment information for all employees is available for r manufacturing ments with 4,600,000 employees; and 200 mining establishments with 12." 


industry groups; for individual industries these data refer to production employees. 
workers only. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TapLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 






















































































































































































MANUFACTURING 
Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Total: Iron and steel aiam Pavanese, ses Gray-iron and semi- 
and their products mills - ng steel castings 
ear and month 
) - 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. 
wkly. | AY®: | inrly. | wily. | ASS: | rly. | wkly. | ASS: | rly. | wkly. | AAS8 | hnrly. | wkly.| gyie. | rly. | wkly. | gyi. | hrly. 
earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- oa earn- earn- om earn- earn- stem * | @arn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings TS! ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average...---- $23.86 | 37.7) 63.3 |$26.50 | 38.0| 69.8 ($21.78 | 37.4 58.2 |$27.52 | 37.2 | 73.9 ($29.88 | 35.3 84.5 ($25.93 | 37.1 69.9 
January -.-.--- 26.64 | 39.0) 68.3 | 30.48 | 40.7 | 74.9) 22.75 | 37.3) 61.0 | 31.07| 40.4 76.9 | 33.60 | 38.7) 86.9 | 30.45 41.2 73.9 
47. 50 40.1 | 118.6 | 50.34 40.5 | 124.3 | 44.40 39.6 | 112.2 | 51.78 40.4 | 128.0 | 52.83 39.2 | 134.7 | 54. 57 42.0 130. 0 
48.44 | 40.1 | 120.7 | 51.72} 40.5 | 127.8 | 44.88 | 39.7) 113.0 | 53.71 40.3 | 133.3 | 56.26 | 38.0 | 144.5 | 56.34 42.6 132, 2 
49. 35 40.2 | 122.6 | 52.99 40.7 | 130.3 | 45.31 39.8 | 114.0 | 55.18 40.5 | 136.3 | 58.12 39.5 | 147.2 | 56.79 42.3 134, 5 
48. 98 39.8 | 123.0 | 52.19 40.0 | 130.5 | 45.61 39.7 | 115.0 | 53. 67 39.3 | 136.5 | 55.23 37.4 | 147. 55. 64 41.6 134, 1 
August... ..-- 49.17 39.8 | 123.6 | 52.46 40.0 | 131.2 | 45.78 39.5 | 115.8 | 54. 53 39.6 | 137.6 | 58. 25 39.2 | 148.8 | 53.77 40.3 133. 5 
September....| 50. 47 40.4 | 124.9 | 54.06 40.6 | 133.1 | 46.80 40.2 | 116.5 | 56.21 40.3 | 139.6 | 58. 96 39.0 | 151.3 | 56.86 41.7 137.1 
as 51.05 40.6 | 125.8 | 54.69 40.9 | 133.7 | 47.29 40.2 | 117.5 | 56.61 40.5 | 139.7 | 58. 56 39.0 | 150.2 | 56.66 41.9 136, 5 
November....| 51. 29 40.4 | 126.8 | 54.86 40.7 | 134.6 | 47. 56 40.1 | 118.5 | 56.93 40.5 | 140.4 | 59.52 39.4 | 151.0 | 55, 51 40.9 135.9 
December..... 52. 69 41.2 127.8 | 56.48 41.7 | 135.4 | 48.72 40.8 | 119.6 | 58.13 41.2 | 141.2 | 60.01 39.5 | 151.9 | 58.16 42.5 136. 8 
January-.....-- 52. 07 40.5 | 128.5 | 55. 46 40.9 | 135.5 | 48.45 40.0 | 121.0 | 57.43 40.6 | 141.4 | 60.58 39.5 | 153.3 | 57.31 41.6 137.9 
February - ..-- 61.75 | 40.2 | 128.7 | 54.77| 40.5 | 135.2 | 48.56) 39.9) 121.7 | 56.99 | 40.4 140.9 | 59.74 39.5 | 151.3 | 57.24 41.2 139. 0 
Mareh.......- 52.06 | 40.4 128.9 | 55.23 | 40.9 | 135.2 | 48.66) 39.9) 121.9 | 57.25) 40.6 | 141.2 | 59.26] 39.4) 151.0 | 58.47 41.8 140. 1 
po 51.68 | 40.0) 129.1 | 54.82] 40.4] 135.6 | 48.26) 39.6 121.9 | 56.47] 39.9) 141.5 | 58.37) 38.6) 151.3 | 56.39) 40.2 140. 4 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other , Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework tools 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average.....-.. $24.16 | 36.0 | 67.1 $27.97 | 36.9 75.9 |$21.33 | 36.4 | 58.1 |$23.61 38.8 | 61.1 |$25.96 | 38.1 68.3 |$23. 11 39. 1 60. 1 
January....... 28.42 | 40.2| 70.7 | 32.27) 41.4 78.0 | 25.42) 40.5 | 62.6 25.31 39.8 | 63.9 | 28.27 | 39.7 71.2 | 25.90 | 40.5 65. 2 
a 53. 52 41.0 | 130.6 | 53.01 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 42.4 | 114.2 , 44.85 40.1 | 112.7 | 49.79 40.7 | 122.4 | 46.84 41.6 112.6 
| Sa 55. 02 41.0 | 134.1 | 54.33 40.5 | 134.2 | 51.86 43.4 | 119.3 | 45.66 40.2 | 113.8 | 49.72 39.8 | 125.0 | 46.94 41.1 114, 1 
PP icccttad 54. 36 39.8 | 136.5 | 56.18 40.5 | 138.7 | 52.27 43.0 | 121.5 | 47.61 40.3 | 118.1 | 52.19 40.1 | 130.0 | 48.85 41.9 116. 4 
pe 55. 08 40.4 | 136.4 | 56,25 40.3 | 139.5 | 49.65 41.4 | 119.6 | 51.34 41.5 | 124.1 | 51.85 39.7 | 131.1 | 47.45 41.2 115, 1 
August.......} 51.68 | 37.7 | 137.2 | 54.71 39.1 | 139.9 | 46.79 | 39.9 | 118.4 | 53.57} 42.5) 125.9) 51.45 | 39.6) 130.0 | 46.56 | 40.2 115.8 
September....| 55.66 | 40.3 | 139.0 | 56.50 | 30.9 | 141.5 | 48.34) 40.5) 118.4 | 55.28) 43.4 | 127.5 | 53.70) 40.3 | 132.3 | 49.20 42.2 117.1 
57.73 41.2 141.1 | 58.15 40.7 | 142.9 | 49.60 41.4 | 119.8 | 53.74 42.5 | 127.0 | 54.35 41.0 | 132.6 | 49. 57 42.1 117.5 
November 58. 06 41.2 | 141.7 | 58.73 41.0 | 143.4 | 48.93 40.7 | 120.1 | 52.16 41.1 | 126.8 | 56.10 42.0 | 133.5 | 50. 48 42.3 119. 2 
December..... 59. 18 41.8 | 141.4 | 60,05 41.6 | 144.3 | 50.98 42.2 | 120.6 | 53.92 42.5 | 126.5 | 57.83 42.6 | 135.6 | 50. 26 42.0 119.7 
January.......| 59.03 41.5 | 142.0 | 59.48 41.1 | 144.6 | 49. 67 40.4 | 122.5 | 51.45 40.7 | 126.3 | 56.36 41.8 | 134.7 | 49.91 | 41.8 119. 2 
February. ..-.- 57.44} 40.8 140.5 | 58.52) 40.5 | 144.5) 48.39] 39.5 | 122.6 | 50.44) 40.1 | 126.3 | 55.47 41.1 | 134.9 | 50.09 | 41.6 119.3 
) a 57.79 40.8 | 141.4 | 59.88 41.3 | 145.0 | 49.14 40.1 | 122.8 | 49.76 39.8 | 125.1 | 55.70 41.0 | 135.5 | 50.30 41.3 120. 6 
Tlidabasdes 56.77 | 39.8 | 142.4 60.13 | 41.2 145.8 | 47.50| 38.6 123.6 | 49.65) 39.8 125.0 | 54.96) 40.4 136.0 | 49.90 41.2 120.5 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
be — 8 Games oo Stove, a burmese, Steam ae hot- Stam of ea 
too m ne , and heating equip- water heating ap- i + 
tools. files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- vatus end steam o . f, and gal- 
saws where classified ttings & 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
; Average....... $24.49 | 39.7) 61.8 |$23.13 | 38.9) 59.3 |$25.80 | 38.2)| 67.6 |$25.25| 38.1 66.6 |$26.19 | 37.6) 69.7 |$23.92 | 38.1 62.7 
; January.......| 20.49 | 44.7| 66.2) 25.24) 40.9) 62. 27.13 | 39.0) 69.6) 26.07 | 38.7) 67.8 | 30.98 | 42.5) 73.2) 26.32) 30.4 66. 5 
: April beodnapen 50.48 | 42.9) 117.6 | 49.70| 41.5 | 115.3 | 50.22] 40.6 123.6) 50.11 | 40.7 | 123.0} 51.63 | 40.6 | 127.1 | 48.44) 40.3) 120.1 
BJ cnccccsces 50. 86 42.5 | 119.8 | 49.15 41.7 | 117.9 | 49.92 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.38 40.2 | 124.9 | 51.39 40.1 | 128.2 | 49.96 40.1 124.7 
, ae: 61.22 | 42.4 | 120.7 | 49.53 | 41.4) 119.5) 51.81 40.4 | 128.3 | 51.00 | 40.2) 126.9 | 53.72) 40.8) 131.6 | 50.34 39.9 126, 1 
, , eee 49.40 | 41.0) 120.4 | 49.29) 41.0 120.1 | 52.45 | 40.3 130.1 | 50.65 | 40.0 | 126.6) 52.74 39.6 | 133.1 | 50.11 39. 3 127.4 
August...___.| 50.10 | 41.0 | 122.1 | 48.19 | 40.2/ 121.0 | 49.93 | 38.9 | 128.5 | 49.75 | 39.0) 127.5 | 530.60) 38.1) 132.9) 30.40) 39.5 127.6 
September.._.| 52.39 | 42.2 | 124.3 | 50.43 | 41.3 | 122.2} 52.38 | 40.0 131.0 | 53.32 | 40.9 | 130.5 | 54.54 | 40.4 | 135.2 | 51.72) 39.2 129. 7 
October... .... 52. 47 42.1 | 124.8 | 51.22 41.7 | 122.8 | 54.65 40.7 | 134.3 | 55.15 41.6 | 132.6 | 55.46 41.1 | 135.0 | 52.40 40.4 120.8 
November._..| 52.97 | 42.2 125.5 | 51.58 | 41.6 / 123.3 | 56.42| 41.4 136.4 | 53.39) 40.1 | 133.1 | 57.64 41.8 | 138.0 | 52.81 40.5 130. 5 
....| 64.44!) 43.0) 126.6 / 52.55 | 42.2) 124.5) 57.00} 41.6) 137.0} 56.22) 42.0) 133.9 | 58.66) 42.2 | 138.9 | 54.72) 41.5 132.0 
; Janmary.......| 54.24 | 42.6 | 127.3 | 53.20) 42.4 125.6 | 55.61 40.8 | 136.5 | 54.24) 40.3 | 134.5 | 54.87) 40.3 | 136.3 | 53.65) 40.7 131.9 
February... .. 54.02 | 42.3) 127.8 | 52.79! 42.3 | 124.9] 55.26) 40.4 / 136.7 | 54.50) 40.2 | 135.8 | 57.07 | 41.3 | 138.3 | 52.42) 40.0 131.1 
March... .___. 54. 19 42.5 | 127.9 | 52.63 42.0 | 125.2 | 56.54 41.2 | 1387.4 | 54.12 40.1 | 135.2 | 56. 53 40.9 | 138.0 | 52.78 40.3 131.1 
YR 54.15 !| 41.9 128.5) 5205) 41.6 125.1 | 56.27) 40.6 | 138.6) 54.34 | 39.9 136.3 | 56.05 | 40.8 | 137.7 | 52.98) 40.1) 1382.1 








ee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries Oy 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 





Iron and steel and their products—Continued 



























































































































































































































| Fabricated struc- Metal doors, sash, Screw -machine | 
tural and orna- frames, molding -—. J, aw ae F wane, Sen and products and Steel barrels, 
Yearand month | mental metalwork and trim , wood screws and drum 
Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wriy.| rly. | whly. | v8 | hnely. | wily. | AN: | inrty. | wily. | AS: | inriy: | wily. | AY® | ineiy. | wily. | Ave. 
earn | hours | “| earn | hours | earn- | earn- | hou7; | earn- | earn- | PY: | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | WEY. | oon 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | %°urs ™ 
Cents Cente Cents Cents Cents | 
1939: Average....... Bees GROOT FF bn cecnkecoscclisesccse $26.04 | 37.7 60.0 ($20.45) 38.4/ 76.7 /.......|...... |... an —_ 
1941: January....... 31.01 41.8 tf emo © SR © 2p 29. 58 41.9 70.6 | 36.75 45.0  , 2 awe 2 OE Ee Be a 
1047: April 51. 04 41.7 | 124.6 |$52. 99 41.5 | 127.6 | 50.72 41.4 | 122.3 | 59.68 41.3 | 144.3 |$52. 73 42.5 | 124.2 |$51.16 | 40.9) i 
Si vibes .| 53.07 41.8 | 126.9 | 56.06 42.9 | 130.7 | 53. 51 42.1 | 126.8 | 60.22 41.3 | 145.9 | 53.37 42.3 | 126.2} 51.75 | 40.5) j> 
Se. bcondiied 54. 90 42.0 | 130.6 | 55.45 42.7 | 120.1 | 54.49 41.5 | 131.1 | 61.93 41.1 | 150.8 | 53.79 42.1 | 127.8 | 53.49 | 41.9 r | 
| PR 53. 54 40.7 | 131.6 | 52.42 40.8 | 128.6 | 51.88 40.0 | 129.5 | 59.07 39.7 | 148.9 | 52.93 41.4 | 127.8.) 53.04 40.3) » A 
August .| 55, 64 41.7 | 133.4 | 54.12 41.2 | 131.5 | 52.45 40.0 | 131.0 | 57.42 38.7 | 148.4 | 52.38 40.8 | 128.4 | 53.38 | 40.3 1% Si 
September -| 55, 87 41.6 | 134.4] 55.75 42.0 | 132.8 | 53.08 40.2 | 131.7 | 62.38 40.9 | 152.6 | 53.91 41.9 | 128.5 | 55.08 | 40.7 Ie 0 
October .| 57.00 42.6 | 135.2 | 56.48 42.0 | 134.4 | 56.52 | 42.1 | 133.9 | 65.54 41.8 | 156.9 | 55.02 | 42.1 | 130.6 | 52.13 | 39.4 In N 
November 57.31 | 42.0 | 136.8 | 57.11 | 42.7 | 133.9 | 55.98 | 41.3 | 135.3 | 65.00} 41.4] 157.2} 54.55 | 41.6 | 131.1 | 53.81 | 408 I” D 
December 58.81 | 42.7 | 137.8 | 58.97 | 43.5 | 135.4 | 57.79 | 42.5 | 135.9 | 67.20 | 42.2/ 159.1 | 56.77] 43.0] 131.9 | 57.08 42.5 y 
1948: January....... 55. 76 41.1 | 135.6 | 56.49 42.0 | 134.6 | 55.68 40.6 | 136.9 | 65.74 41.6 | 158.1 | 56. 54 42.7 | 132.4 | 55.31 | *41.9 "135 
February -«| 55,31 40.9 | 135.3 | 55. 88 41.7 | 134.2 | 57.38 42.0 | 136.4 | 65. 51 41.4 | 158.3 | 56.62 42.8 | 132.4 | 51.35 | 38.2 1M 
March. ~<--| 56.15 41.1 137.1 | 57.35 41.1 | 138.5 59. 20 43.1 | 137.2 | 64.42 40.8 | 157.9 | 56.99 42.9 | 132.7 | 53.16 | 39.5) iy 
Bb acs dsuded 55.77 | 40.8 136.5 | 57.97 41.2 139.2 | 58.44 | 42.5 | 137.5 63. 10 40.0 | 157.7 | 56.30 42.4 | 132.7 | 53.49 | 30.2) 1y 
| | ! ' 
| 
Iron and steel and — 
their products— Electrical machinery er ~ : Y» CXcep 
Continued electrical 
* : 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery 
Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electric 
| | p: AY 
Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cry : Ia 
1939: Average....... $27. 28 41.3 66. 0 $27.09 38. 6 70.2 |$27.95 38.7 72.2 |$22. 34 38.5 | 58.1 |$28.74 38.3 75.1 |$29.27 | 39.3 3 
if4i: January....... 35. 09 48. 6 72.2 | 31.84 42.4 75.1 | 33.18 43.4 76.5 | 24.08 38.2 | 63.2 | 32.47 41.4 78.4 | 34.36 | 44.0 : +} 
PS eee. 54. 62 41.1 | 133.0 | 48.36 40.0 | 121.0 | 50.22 | 40.2 | 125.0! 42.31 38.9 | 108.8 | 47.84 40.5 | 117.9 | 54.25 41.5 Ju 
May --| 56.38 41.3 | 136.6 | 50.24 39.8 | 126.4 | 52.65 40.1 | 131.4 | 44. 57 39.1 | 113.9 | 46. 52 39.1 | 118.9 | 55.20 41.4 Ju 
June . «--| 57. 54 41.6 | 138.3 | 51. 57 39.8 | 120.5 | 54.04 40.5 | 133.5 | 43.98 38.2 | 115.1 | 49.62 38.8 | 127.7 | 56.30 41.3 At 
Pi ctmmocntacts 56. 69 41.0 | 138.4 | 52.00 39.8 | 130.8 | 53.84 40.1 | 134.4 | 46.17 39.6 | 116.6 | 50. 57 38.7 | 130.6 | 56.06 40.9 Se 
August........ 56. 65 40.8 | 138.9 | 51.53 39.2 | 131.4 | 53.50 39.6 | 135.0 | 44,29 38.0 | 116.7 | 51.18 38.9 | 131.6 | 55.74 40.5 Oc 
September....| 58. 51 41.8 | 140.1 | 53.46 40.4 | 132.5 | 55.05 40.5 | 136.0 | 47.24 40.0 | 118.2 | 53. 66 40.2 | 133.5 | 57.36 41.1 Ne 
October.......| 57.90 41.2 | 140.5 | 54,10 40.6 | 133.1 | 55.35 40.6 | 136.4 | 47.98 40.2 | 119.3 | 55.81 41.4 | 135.0 | 57.87 41.3) 4 De 
November....| 58. 53 41.1 | 142.4 | 54.32 40.6 | 133.9.) 55.7 40.6 | 137.4 | 47.61 39.8 | 119.7 | 55.94 41.4 | 135.2 | 57.92 41.2) W 
December... ... 60. 01 42.0 | 142.9 | 55.34 41.1 | 134.6 | 56.99 41.2 | 138.4 | 48. 59 40.4 | 120.3 | 56.15 | 41.7 | 134.8 | 59. 67 42.2) i 
1048: January.......| 59.88 41.8 | 143.4 | 54.82 40.5 | 135.2 | 56.77 40.8 | 139.1 | 47. 56 39.6 | 120.2 | 54. 64 40.5 | 135.1 | 59.13 41.8 i 
February...... 60. 80 42.1 | 144.6 | 54.50 40.4 | 134.8 | 56.11 40.6 | 138.2 | 47.00 39.2 | 120.0 | 55.83 41.1 | 135.9 | 58.65 41.4 
arch 62. 33 42.7 | 146.0 | 54.41 40.3 | 135.0 | 56.23 40.5 | 138.8 | 47.00 | 39.2] 119.9 | 54.78 40.5 | 135.5 | 59.16} 41.6 if 
April --| 61.16 41.8 | 146.3 | 53.86 39.9 | 135.0 | 55.70 40.2 | 138.7 | 47.01 39.1 | 120.1 | 53.49 | 39.6 | 135.3 | 59.29 41.5 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Machinery and ma- | pr gines and turbines Tractors ° — a ; Machine tools | Machine-tool scm 
chine-shop products g aaa g . sories 
j | i ] i | | | . 
| | Cents Cents | Cents | | | Cents | Cents | | 
1939: Average... .~|$28. 76 39.4 | 73.0 |$28. 67 37.4 76.7 |$32.13 38.3 83.9 |$26. 46 37.0 71.6 |$32. 25 42.9 75.2 |$31.78 | 40.9 
1941: January .-| 34.00 43.7 77.7 | 36.50 44.1 82. 36. 03 | 41.5 86.8 | 29.92 | 39.5 | 75.7 | 40.15 50.4 79.7 | 37.90 | 50.0 
10@: Apeil....<<s<«« 53. 31 41.6 | 127.9 | 57.27 41.3 | 139.4 | 54.73 | 40.3 | 135.8 | 51.93 40.3 | 128.9 | 56.06 | 42.0 | 133.4 | 58.66) 41.8 
DD . ccouctiot 54. 44 41.6 | 130.7 | 58.74 41.2 | 142.8 | 56.95 39.9 | 142.6 | 53.18 40.0 | 133.0 | 57.13 | 42.1 | 135.7 | 58.92 41.7 
' FERS Gann 55. 53 41.5 | 133.6 | 60.20 41.2 | 146.0 | 57. 57 40.0 | 144.7 | 55.80 40.8 | 136.8 | 58.31 42.2 | 138.1 | 59.14 41.6 
) MS .| 55.00 40.8 | 134.9 | 59. 51 40.3 | 147.7 | 57.77 40.1 | 144.0 | 56.83 41.0 | 138.5 | 56.78 41.6 | 136.6 | 58.42 41.2 
August... .| 55. 07 40.9 | 135.3 | 61.34 40.9 | 151.0 | 57.67 40.0 144.3 | 56.29 | 40.3 | 139.2 | 57.77 41.4 | 139.4 | 57.43 | 39.5 
September .| 56.41 41.3 | 137.0 | 60.16 40.5 | 149.4 | 59.08 40.7 | 145.0 | 57.97 40.6 | 141.7 | 58.69 41.8 | 140.5 | 61.16} 41.2 
October . .| 56.75 41.3 | 137.4 | 58.72 | 39.6 | 148.9 | 60.17 41.1 | 146.5 | 58.36 | 40.9 | 143.9 | 59.25 42.1 | 140.8 | 61.42 41.4 
November -| 57.08 41.4 | 138.1 | 62.04 41.2 | 151.6 | 60.13 41.1 | 146.4 | 55,91 39.6 | 141.5 | 59. 53 41.9 | 141.2 | 61.30 41.1 
December... .. 59.22 | 42.7 | 139.1 | 61.14 40.5 | 151.9 | 60 24} 41.3 | 145.9 | 57.85 | 40.6 | 142.4) 61.34! 43.1 | 142.4 | 63. 47 2.4 
1948; January....... 58.33 | 42.0 | 138.9 | 62.79 | 41.3 | 152.9 | 60.10 41.1 | 146.2 | 57.84 | 40.4 143.3 | 59.64) 42.0) 142.0/ 63.58 / 42.2 
February._.... 58.11) 41.8 | 139.2) 62.66) 41.6 | 152.7 | 50.40) 40.6 | 146.4 | 57.80 | 40.4 | 143.2 | 60.54 42.3 | 143.2] 63.50 | 42.2 
March... .-.| 58, 29 41.8 139.5 | 63.31 41.6 | 152.5 | 59.43 40.6 146.4 | 50. 55 41.0 | 145.1 | 60. 58 42.3 | 143.3 | 62.30 41.8 
April_.........| 58.63 | 41.7 | 140.3 | 62.31 | 41.2) 151.9 | 60.08 | 39.4 | 152.6 | 58.87 | 40.5 145.5 | 60.37 | 42.0 | 143.9 | 63.50 | 42.0 
! | 
See footnotes at end of table. See f 
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Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries —Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 


‘ABLE C-1: 






























































































































































































































Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Cash registers; add- | Washing machines, Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re- 
arrels, kop, Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and calculat-| wringers, and dri-| domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
1 drums pyesr and month ing machines ers, domestic dustrial ment 
“oi = Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avge. | Avge. | Avge. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Ave. | Ave. 
Avg. An wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly. brly. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly. briy. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. wkly. | wkly. | hrly. 
whiy, | Delp earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
hours | “mt ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
ingy ae ae ——— 
or; Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average...---- $26.19 | 39.8] 66.0 |$23.98| 37.3 | 64.3 [$30.38 | 37.2 BL. 8 [ona cce-|oco-n--|onennoe|---nne-|one-non]---oone]o----0-|---0re-|----2" 
- January------- 30.13 | 44.6| 67.7 | 26.40| 30.1 | 67.5 | 34.78 | 41.4) 84.6 |----~--|-------|-------/-n-nnnn|onnnnen|onmennn|ornnnne orn wee 
P Aattl...ccccces 53.14 | 42.5 | 125.1 | 49.29) 41.2) 119. 7 | 61.83 | 42.4 | 146.9 |$53. 91 42.8 | 125.8 |$54.46 | 41.2 | 132.8 $53.42 | 40.7 131. 2 
40. ¥) i Mag. .-cecceo= 54.10 | 42.6 | 126.9 | 50.75 | 41.6 121.9 61.68 | 42.3 | 146.8 | 54.89 | 42.5 | 129.1 56. 25 41.7 | 135.5 | 63.19 | 40.4 131.7 
40.5 iz June. --------- 54. 42.6 | 128.9 | 51.68 | 42.8 | 120.9 63. 67 41.9 | 151.0 | 55.16 | 41.8 | 131.8 | 58. 97 41.7 | 141.5 | 54.77 40.4 135. 6 
41.0) iy July - -..---<-- 54.79 41.9 | 130.1 | 52.33 43.7 | 119.8 | 60.35 40.6 | 149.0 | 54.85 41.6 | 131.8 | 58.43 41.0 | 142.5 | 55.37 40.8 135. 6 
40.3) 17 Augnst_-...--- 51. 91 40.2 | 129.1 | 51.22 | 40.5 | 126.5 | 59.52) 40.2 148.7 | 52.82 | 40.1 | 131.6 | 56.35 | 40. 0 | 140.9 | 52.22; 38.5 135. 6 
40.3 IQ Septem ber - - - 56. 08 42.2 | 132.9 | 51.91 40.6 | 128.0 | 63. 21 42.1 | 151.3 | 54.17 41.0 | 132.0 | 90.72 42.0 | 145.4 | 54.18 39.5 137.3 
40.7 13§ October. -.---- 55.77 | 42.1 | 132.5 | 54.04) 420) 128.8 63.82 | 42.3 | 152.3 | 57.13 42.4 | 134.6 | 62.27) 42.5 | 146.9 56. 33 40.7 138. 3 
30.4) Iz November. ...| 96.88 | 421 | 135.5 | 55.54) 42.5 | 130.6 63.29 | 42.1 | 181.8 | 57.96 | 42.7 | 135.8 | 62.17 | 424 | 146.5 | $4.41 | 39.8) 196.7 
o : ee December. --- 58.56 | 43.1 | 135.8 | 55.89 | 42.9) 130. 1 | 65.67 | 42.9 | 153.7 | 60.42 | 43.7 | 138.4 63. 21 42.9 | 147.2 | 57.05 41.2 138. 4 
5) 1 
‘ January--.-.-- 59. 21 43.1 | 137.4 | 55.69 | 42.6 | 130.5 | 65.39 42.4 | 155.7 | 58.28 | 42.6 | 136.9 | 62.74 42.4 | 147.6 | 57.62 41.6 138. 6 
41.0 | ° February --.-- 59.50 | 42.8 | 130.0 | 55.68 | 42.4 | 131.2 | 64.11 | 41.6 | 155.4 | 57.60) 41.8 | 138.2 63.14 | 42.8 | 147.6 | 52.55 | 38.1] 137.8 
38. 2 March. ..--...- $1.40 | 43.7 | 140.6 | 54.62] 42.0) 130.1 65.30 | 42.2 | 156.1 | 56.38 | 42.2) 137.0 63.90 | 43.0 | 148.3 | 55.80 | 39.9 139. 9 
- ° April.....----- 61.01 43.2 | 141. 54.63 | 42.0 | 130.1 | 65.62 | 42.1 | 157.3 58.15 | 42.1 | 138.3 | 62.76) 42.3 | 147 6 | 66.19 | 40.3 139.8 
aa Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
hery, except —= 
ectrical Total: Transporta- Aircraft and parts 
; Cars, electric- and . male Shipbuilding and 
| equipment. Locomotives steam-railroad ae aircraft Aircraft engines boatbuilding 
Machinery — 
t electrical 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average..-.---- $30. 51 38.9 | 78.5 |$28.33 36.7 77.1 ($26. 71 36.0 74,1 \$30. 34 41.5 74.5 |$36. 58 44.1 83.5 |$31. 91 38.0 83.5 
January..-.---- 35.69 | 43.1 82.8 | 34.79 | 42.8| 81.4 | 20.57 38. 5 76.8 | 34.13 | 44.7| 77.6 | 42.16 47.2 89.2 | 37.69 42.0 89.3 
39.3 
44.0 Ee 54.29 | 39.8 | 136.3 | 52.20) 37.2 140.2 | 53.51 | 40.9 | 131.0 | 52.54 | 39.6 132.6 | 53.77 | 39.7 | 135.3 | 54.97 | 39. i] 142.6 
i 55. 31 40.2 | 137.6 | 59.09 40.2 | 146.9 | 54 80 41.4 | 132.3 | 52.42 39.5 | 132.8 | 54.77 39.6 | 138.3 | 57.91 40.4 143.3 
41.5) 1 —— EEE 55. 40.1 | 138.7 | 50.10 | 40.0 | 147.8 | 55. 76 41.1 | 135.6 | 52. 58 39.2 | 134.1 | 55.44 88.8 | 142.8 | 57.79 40.7 142. 1 
41.4| 1% July......--.-| 56.02 | 40.1 139.5 | 50.26 | 30.7 | 140.4 | 56.83 | 41.7 136.4 | 54.48 | 39.7 | 137.2 | 56.19 | 39.2 143.5 | 56.77 39.9 142.1 
41.3 3a 6« August ..-..--- 55. 75 39.6 | 140.6 | 61.75 40.6 | 152.2 | 51.89 | 38.6 | 134.3 | 55.30 40.0 | 138.1 | 56.58 | 30.2 | 144.3 56. 93 39.3 144.7 
40.9 IT September. ...| 56 54 39.7 | 142.4 | 64. 60 41.3 | 156.7 | 55.03 39.9 | 137.8 | 54.44 39.3 | 138.6 | 58.43 40.0 | 146.0 | 57.71 39. 5 146.2 
40.5 If October . .....- 58. 07 40.4 | 143.7 | 62.32 40.6 | 153.4 | 58.09 41.4 | 140.4 | 56.01 40.2 | 139.5 | 59.19 40.5 | 146.1 | 59.31 39.8 149.0 
41.1) @ November....| 56.42 | 38.6 146.2 | 61. 64 39.8 | 154.9 | 57.61 40.4 | 142.5 | 55.48 | 39.3 | 141.3 | 57. 62 | 39.4 | 146.1 | 55.20 36.1 152.9 
41.3) if ber....- 59.79 40.8 | 146.5 | 63.63 40.7 | 156.5 | 59.84 41.4 | 144.7 | 57.12 40.6 | 140.6 | 60.39 41.2 | 146.5 | 61.74 40.5 152.5 
41.2) 
42.2) January......- 59.56 | 40.3 | 147.9 | 62.34 | 40.1 | 155. 3 | 58.51 40.7 | 143.9 | 55.53 | 39.4 | 140.8 | 59.30 40.6 | 146.1 | 64.05 40.9 156. 7 
February - - .-- 58. 67 39.6 | 148.2 61.01 39.2 | 155.5 | 58.02 40.2 | 144.2 | 56.13 39.9 | 140.6 | 58. 29 40.1 | 145.2 | 61.54 38.9 158. 2 
41.8 if March. ....-.- 59.35 | 40.3 | 147.1 | 63.63 40.2 | 158.3 | 58.90 40.9 | 143.9 | 56.28 40.1 | 140.9 | 59.53 40.6 | 146.7 | 62.07 40.3 153. 9 
41.4 Beno qupoans 50.70 | 40.4 | 147.8 | 64.34) 39.9 161.3 | 68.34 | 40.7 | 144.1 | 57.75 | 40.6 141. 7 | 60.83 | 40.5 | 149.1 | 62.04 40. 2 154.1 
41.f 4 
41.5 : 
Transportation 
ee equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
—s a Alloyi d rolli 
e-tool acces Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- joying, and rolling 
sories Motor - . oe metals and their| ing, primary, of a Fag en Clocks and watches 
products nonferrous metals except aluminum 
40.9 2 Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
50. 0 Ee ee $32.01 | 35.4 | 92.9 [$28.74 | 88.9] 68.7 |$26.67| 38.2) 69.9 |$28.77 39.6 | 72.9 |$22.27| 37.9) 58.7 
ee eS 37.60 | 38.9) 96.9 | 30.47) 41.4 73.6 | 29.21 38.7 75.5 | 35.96 | 44.0) 81.8 | 23.90 38. 9 61.4 
41.8 if 
41.7| i ie. concccese |es0. 36 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.14 | 38.5 | 140.6 | 50.30 40.8 | 123.4 | 51.05 | 40.8 | 125.2 | 53.465 40.9 | 130.5 | 44.71 40.4 110.8 
41.6 i BY . ..nccocce 54.60 | 41.8 | 1307 | 55.96) 38.3 146.3 | 51.18 | 40.6 | 126.0 | 52.87 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.01 39.8 | 133.0 | 45.07 40.1 112.4 
41.2| June.........- 65.52 | 41.4 | 134.1 | 57.48) 387 | 1485 52.06 | 40.5 | 128.6 | 54.20;| 41.6 130.3 | 55.10 | 39.7 | 137.9 | 45.82 40.0) 114.5 
39.9 IH Sowa 56. 35 42.3 | 133.3 | 56.44 87.7 | 149.6 | 81.12 | 30.7 | 128.9 | 53.89 41.3 | 130.4 | 54.13 39.2 | 138.1 | 44.58 39.1 114.06 
41.2) 18 August.......- 55.58 | 41.0 | 136.5 | 55.76 | 37.2 | 150.0 51.07 | 30.5 | 12%.4 | 53.98 | 40.8 | 132.2 62.62 | 38.0 | 138.4 | 45.93 39.1 114.1 
41.4| 4 September....| &5. 04 41.0 | 136.6 | 59.35 30.2 | 151.5 | 52.82 | 40.2 | 130.9 | 55.82 41.2 | 135.5 | 54.37 38.9 | 130.6 | 46.87 40.4 116.0 
4.1 WH Ytbober....... 58.94 | 425 | 138.8 | 60.30) 30.5 152.6 | 53.50 | 40.8 | 131.2 | 54.89) 40.9 134.2 | 55.19 | 30.4 | 140.1 | 47.54 40.8 116.7 
2.4 is November....| 58.94 | 42.0 | 140.4 | 61.30 | 39.8 154.0 | 54.27 | 411 | 132.0 | 55.69 | 41.2 135.1 | 55.93 | 89.7 | 141.0 | 48. 64 41.4 117.5 
sepa 68.96 | 42.3 | 139.3 | 64.64 41.4 | 156.3 | 55.53 41.8 | 132.7 | 55.44 41.2 | 134.6 | 57.26 | 40.5 | 141.2 48. 69 41.9 116.4 
42.2 is : 
42.2 13 January.......| 85.33 | 40.3 | 137.3 | 60.96 | 30.6 | 153.8 | 55.06) 41.2 | 133.6 | 55.85) 41.1 136.0 | 87.30 | 40.4 | 141.8 | 47.63 | 40.2) 118.5 
41.8\ 14 February . . ... 55.65 | 30.8 | 140.0 | 59.00| 38.1 | 154.8 | 55.07 | 41.2 | 133.8 | 55.58 | 41.0 | 135.7 | 57.73 40.6 | 142.2 | 48.59) 41.0) 118.6 
42 0 March ........ 55.88 | 40.4 | 138.4 | 59.66| 38.9 | 183.4 | 55.23 | 41.1 | 134.4 | 55.31 | 40.5 | 136.6 68.25 | 40.8 | 1429 | 49.15 | 41.1) 119.6 
Ce eee 56. 36 40.3 | 139.8 | 58.70 38.5 | 152. 54. 85 40.8 | 134.3 | 56.49 41.1 | 137.5 | 56.84 40.0 | 142.2 | 49 09 40.8 120.5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '_¢, 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 











Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued 


Lumber and timber basic product; 










































































































































































































Jewelry | (precious | sy and plated 
metals) and jewel- verwane p Lighting equipment Aluminum manu- | Total: Lumber and Sawmills ana 
, are actures .timber basic products > 
Year and month ers’ findings pr logging camp, 
Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wily. | AYS- | hnrly. Avg. | hly. | wkly.| Avg: | inrly. | wkly. | Oye | bly. | wkly. | eicty hrly. Avg. 
e6rD- | ours | COrD- hours | ©@'2- | earn- |», earn- | earn- | » ¥-| earn- | earn- h ¥-| earn- | Wkly, 
ings ings ings | ings | ®°8FS| ings | ings | "°¥F*| ings | ings | °°") ings hours 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average.....-. $26.36 | 30.4 | 66.0 ($26.03) 40.7| 64.3 ($25.73) 37.1 69.3 $27.49 | 39.3 | 69.9 $19.06 | 39.0) 48.9 38.4 
1941 26. 43 39.1 66.4 | 27.37 41.4 66.6 | 28.19 | 39.3 71.7 | 32.85 | 42.0 78.2 | 20.27; 38.9) 62.1 38.4 
1947: 47.00 | 41.0 | 115.9 | 58.01 45.6 | 127.5 | 47.63 | 30.2) 121.5 | 48.55 | 39.7 | 122.1) 41.01 41.4 | 99.0 ' 40.9) 4 
47.52 40.56 | 118.0 | 58.50 45.8 | 127.8 | 50.87 | 39.5 | 128.2 | 48.52 | 39.2] 124.2 | 43.06 | 42.0 | 102.5 , 41.7) } 
47.34 40.7 | 117.6 | 58.97 45.7 | 120.2 | 50.44 38.7 | 130.5 | 49.20 | 39.0 | 126.7 | 45.04 42.8 | 105.3 6 42.5 | i 
44.44| 30.0/ 114.7) 58.72] 45.3 | 130.0 | 47.74 | 36.7 | 130.2 | 48.86] 38.4 | 127.2 | 43.57 | 42.2) 103. 3 : 42.1) 1 
46.40 | 39.8 | 117.2 | 57.20| 44.1 | 120.9 | 48.78 | 37.4) 130.5 | 49.34 38.9 | 126.6 | 45.32 | 43.3 | 104.8 , 43.1) \ 
50.32 | 42.0 | 120.4 | 60.93 46.1 | 132.1 | 50.02 | 38.4 | 130.4 | 49.74 | 38.6 | 128.7 | 45.41 42.8 | 106.2 | 44. 42.5) jy 
52. 97 43.6 | 122.2 | 61.31 46.4 | 132.1 | 51.73 | 39.3 131.7 | 52.02] 39.7 | 130.0 | 45.23 | 42.6 | 106.3 | 44.09/ 422. y 
November....| 53.39 | 42.7 | 126.5 | 61.65 45.9 | 134.4 | 52.51 40.0 | 181.4 | 52.15 | 39.8 | 130.9 | 45.30 | 42.2 | 107.4 | 44.27) 419 y 
55.53 | 44.4 | 125.4 | 63.80 | 47.2 | 135. 54.11 40.5 | 133.6 | 52.86 | 40.1 | 182.0 | 45.65 | 43.2 | 105.6 | 44.29) 428 ; 
1948: 61.60 | 41.9) 123.7 | 62.54) 46.3 | 135.4] 53.92 | 39.8 | 135.6 | 53.35) 40.2 | 132.9 | 44.49 42.4 | 105.0 | 42.94) 42.0) 
52. 98 43.6 | 124.9 | 62. 62 46.1 | 135.6 | 52.86 | 39.3 | 134.5 | 52.75 | 39.6) 133.0 45.01 41.7 | 108.0 | 43.41 | 41.1!) 
52.17 42.2 | 123.7 | 63.81 46.5 | 137.4 | 53.22 | 39.2] 135.9) 52.05} 39.4 | 1382.2 | 45.32 | 42.3 | 107.1 | 43.86) 42.0) y 
51.39 | 41.1 | 124.5 | 62.00] 45.7 | 136.0 | 52.900 | 38.8 | 136.4 | 52.53 | 39.7 | 132.3 | 44.92) 41.6 | 108.0 | 43.07) 40.9 i 
ee 4 Furniture and finished lumber products Seon, clay, wa 
Furniture 
Planing and r Caskets and other Total: Stone, clay 
plywood mills po jum Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving | and glass produc 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: $22.17 41.1 54.0 |$19.95 | 38.5 51.8 |$20. 51 38.9 SS a eS ee eee 37.6 
1041; 22. 51 40.6 | 55.4 | 20.00) 38.7/| 64.0 /| 21.42) 830.0) 66.2 |.......|.-.----|--.----|-------|-------|------- 37.4 
1047: 45.90 | 43.3 | 105.9 | 42.87 | 41.5 | 103.2 | 43.00) 41.4 | 106.4 $45.49) 42.1 | 107.7 $39 78 | 41.4) 96.0 40.5 
47.65 | 43.5 | 100.7 | 43.45 | 41.5 | 104.6 | 44.21 41.2 | 107.4 | 46.88 | 42.2) 110.8) 41.66 | 43.0) 96.9 40.3 
48.84 | 44.1 | 110.7| 44.24] 41.7 | 106.1 | 45.04) 416) 108.5 | 46.99 | 42.2] 111.1) 41. 14| 41.8) 98.4 40.8 
46. 58 42.6 | 109.3 | 43. 51 41.1 | 105.8 | 44.12 | 40.9 | 107.9 | 44.32) 40.2) 110.3 | 41.05 | 41.6 97.8 40.1 
48.89 | 44.2| 110.7 | 44.00} 41.2] 107.0 | 44.58) 41.0] 108.9 45.69 | 40.6 | 112.2] 42.10 | 42.0; 100.1 40.6 
48.94 43.8 | 111.8 | 45.38 | 41.5 | 100.3 | 46.24 41.4 | 111.7 | 47.06 | 41.6 | 112.8] 42.41 42.2 | 100.5 40.4 
50.12 | 44.3 | 113.2 | 46.53) 42.1 | 110.5 | 47.76 | 42.3 | 113.0 | 47.00 41.1 113.9 | 42.19 | 41.5 | 101.7 40.8 
November....| 49.60 43.2 | 114.7 | 46.32 | 41.8 | 110.8 | 48.07 42.3 | 113.7 | 47.35 | 40.9) 115.0 | 39.98 | 39.7 | 100.7 40.5 
51. 61 44.8 | 115.1 | 47.72 | 42.7 | 111.7 | 49.10 | 42.9) 114.5) 49.01 42.2 | 115.7 | 40.50 | 39.8 | 101.7 41.0 
1048: 80.67 | 43.9 | 115.2 | 47.02 | 41.9 | 112.2 | 48.54) 42.2) 115.1) 48. 52 | 41.8 | 115.7 | 39.71 39.2 | 101.4 40.0| 1% 
61.31 43.8 | 117.1 | 46.68 41.4 | 112.7 | 48.38 | 41.9 115.5 | 48.85 | 41.8 115.5 36.95 | 35.8 | 103.1 39.8 | 
51.06 | 43.8 | 116.6 | 47.00 | 41.7 | 112.6 | 48.44] 41.9 115.7 | 49.01 42.3 | 114.0 | 39.59 | 38.6] 102.6 40.8 15 
62.20) 44.3 118.0 | 46.26 | 40.9 | 113.1 | 47.25 | 40.9) 116.2 48.23 | 41.3 | 114.9 41.15 | 40.2 103.8 40.8) 12 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and 
Glass and glassware | from purchased g Cement terra cotta related products Gypsum 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: $25.32 | 35.2) 72.1 |.......|...----|------- $26.67 | 38.2) 69.9 |$20.55 | 37.8] 64.3 $22.74) 37.2/ 62.5 |....---|------.- 
1041: 28.02 | 36.3 | 77.2 |....---|...-.--|------- 26.82 | 37.9 | 70.9 | 21.74) 36.9) 58.7 | 22.92, 36.4) 63.5 
1047: 48.88 | 30.7 | 123.2 [$40.60 | 40.6 100.2 | 45.82) 42.1 108.9 42.58 | 30.7 | 106.2) 44.42 | 38.9) 115.2 |$50.45 | 45.2 
48.66 | 39.3 | 123.9/| 41.04] 40.8 | 102.8 | 44.46 39.3 | 113.2 | 45.77 | 40.6 | 112.3 | 45.45 | 38.9 / 117.1 | 52.05 45.8 
60.42 | 40.0 | 128.4 | 42.93 | 40.8 | 105.3 | 51.50) 42.7 120.8 | 45.66 | 41.0) 110.9 | 45.78 | 38.7 | 118.6 | 52.55) 45.3 
49.34 | 38.6 | 128.1 | 40.87 | 39.6) 103.1 | 51.72) 41.9 123.5 | 45.25 | 40.5 111.3 | 44.86 37.9 119.2] 54.91) 46.1 
50.40 | 39.5 | 128.0 | 41.88 | 40.2 | 104.2 | 52.93 42.5 | 124.4 46.06! 40.9 | 112.1 | 46.48) 38.8 | 120.1 | 55.39) 45.7 
51.57 | 39.2 | 131.7 | 42.91 40.1 | 107.1 | 52.68 | 41.8 | 126.1 | 46.51 | 40.9 | 113.3 | 46.14) 38.5 | 120.7 | 54. 68 | 45.0 
‘ 52.27 | 89.4 | 182.8 | 44.41 41.1 | 108.1 | 52.32 | 42.0 | 124.5 | 47.37/| 41.3 | 114.3 | 48.18 | 39.6 | 122.1) 56. 70 | 45.9 
November....| 53.05 | 39.2 | 135.4 | 43.87 40.4 | 108.5 | 52.19 | 41.9 | 124.5 | 46.81 | 40.5 | 114.8 | 48.25) 39.4 | 122.7 56.35 | 45.3 
53.07 | 39.5 | 134.4 | 46.16 | 42.3) 109.2) 51.04) 42.0 123.7 | 47.46) 41.2 | 114.6 | 48.55 | 39.2 | 123.8 | 56.53) 45.6 
1048: 62.49 | 38.0 | 138.3 | 44.48 | 41.1 | 108.3 51. 21 | 41.4 | 123.7 | 46.74) 40.5) 115.0 | 47.32 | 38.2 | 123.4) 55.94) 45.3 
53.00 | 38.8 | 186.8 | 44.18 40.0 | 110.5 | 51.07| 41.7 122.6 | 45.52 | 88.9) 116.3 | 46.98 | 38.5 | 123.0 | 54.58) 44.4 
54.42 | 40.0 | 136.2 | 43.06 40.5 | 108.5 62.22 | 42.4 | 123.1 | 47.54 | 40.5 | 116.6) 48.17) 39.4 | 123.3 | 55.71 45.0 
54.12 | 39.9 | 185.5 | 43.16 | 39.6 | 108.9 | 53.35 42.3 | 126. 48.39 | 40.6 | 118.6} 48.45 | 39.2 | 124.9 | 58.98) 46.5 








See footnotes at end of table, 
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342 C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFACTU RING—Continued 










































































Textile-mill products and other fiber 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued monatecures 

Marble, granite, slate Total: | Textile-mill | Cotton manufactures 

, 5 . Abrasives Asbestos products yroducts and other “ = 
sr and month and other products ber manufactures | @*¢ept smallwares 

Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg . Avg. 

wkly. wkly. wie hrly. | wkly Sve. hrly. | wkly. ANE. hrly. | wkly. ave. brly. | wkly. Avg. hrly. 

earn- earn- | hours | Car | earn- a. earn- | earn: | 5, rb earn- | earn |} te earn- | earn- |) 5 = , | earn- 

ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings . ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
Average.....-.|----.-- $26. 18 36.9 FT Re Se See Bees $24. 43 39.0 62.7 |$16. 84 36. 6 46.0 |$14. 26 36.7 | 38.9 
pw eee IR Ne) ae eee eee 27.26 | 41.3 | 66.0; 18.01 | 36.9 | 48.8 | 15.60] 37.2 41.9 
pt. .ndilewdt $46.53 | 46.6 | 909.4 | 45.51 | 42.1 | 107.9 |$49.72 | 39.7 | 125.3 | 52.46 | 42.8 | 122.5] 40.12 39.1 | 102.7 | 38.53 | 39.3 98.1 
aa See 47.19 | 46.2 | 101.7 | 46.67'| 42.9 | 108.5 | 50.10 | 39.6 | 126.4 52.58 | 42.6 | 123.5 | 39.89 | 38.9 | 102.5 | 37.73 38.8 07.4 
De. eeonkonk 48. 45 46.0 | 104.5 | 46.07 42.2 | 108.5 | 48.46 39.1 | 124.4 | 54.21 42.9 | 126.4 | 39. 54 38.6 | 102.4 | 37.10 38.3 97.0 
) <A 47.23 | 44.9 | 104.2 | 45.48 | 42.1 | 107.9 | 50.00 | 39.3 | 127.3 | 54.90 | 43.3 | 126.8 | 39.48 | 38.4 | 192.8 | 37.21 | 38.3 97.3 
August........ 48. 90 44.8 | 106.9 | 46.61 41.4 | 112.6 | 51.26 39.2 | 130.6 | 53.53 42.2 | 127.7 | 39.44 38.2 | 103.2 | 37. 50 38.4 97.7 
Septembor....| 49. 23 45.0 | 108.1 | 47.56 | 42.2 | 112.7 | 54.57 40.3 | 135.6 | 52.30 41.3 | 126.6 | 41.39 | 39.5 | 104.8 | 38.55 39. 2 98. 5 
October ......- 51. 96 46.1 | 108.5 | 48.60 42.5 | 114.3 | 54.30 49.4 | 134.5 | 52.57 41.3 | 127.3 | 41.94 39.7 | 105.5 | 39. 22 39.6 99.1 
November....| 50.33 45.8 | 108.9 | 46.27 40.2 | 115.2 | 55.68 40.7 | 137.0 | 54.05 41.9 | 129.2 | 43.73 40.1 | 109.0 | 42.47 40.4 105.1 
December...-. 50.48 | 46.4 | 108.5 | 48.68 | 4:.9 | 116.0 | 60.68 | 44.0 | 137.3 | 53.85 41.8 | 128.9 | 45.15 41.0 | 110.0 | 43.64 41.1 106. 1 
January....... 49.10 | 44.2 | 109.4 | 46.89 40.6 | 115.3 | 59.07 | 44.4 | 133.1 |*53.98 | *41.4 |9130.5 | 45.19 | 40.5 | 111.5 | 43.81 40.7 107.7 
February.....- 47.86 | 43.7 | 109.1 | 46.23 | 40.4 114.6 | 58.38 | 42.6 | 127.2 | 54.4 40.9 | 1382.2 | 45.79 | 40.2 | 113.9 | 43.43 40.1 108 3 
March........ 50. 58 45.8 | 110.2 | 47.57 40.9 | 116.2 | 60.62 42.6 | 142.4 | 54.49 41.3 | 131.8 | 46.32 40.6 | 114.0 | 43.98 40.7 108. 1 
52. 08 46.3 | 112.7 | 47.97 40.9 | 116.0 | 59.02 41.5 | 142.3 | 55.11 41.2 | 133.8 | 45.46 39.9 | 113.8 | 43.08 40.1 107.6 








Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 














































































































om ant Woolen -_ worsted ¢ _ 
and rayon manufactures, ex- * <nitted outerwear 
Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth? and knitted gloves 
finishing 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average....... $18. 22 39.0 $15. 78 36. 5 42.9 |$19. 21 36. 4 42.8 |$18. 89 35. 6 53.6 |$18.15 38. 4 46.8 |$17.14 37.0 46. 1 
January....... 19. 74 39.3 i6. 53 35.7 46.1 | 21.78 37.9 57.6 | 18.51 33.8 55.0 | 19.90 37.9 60.3 | 17.65 35.8 48.9 
AO cndbedide 39. 68 39.5 40. 89 40.2 | 101.6 | 45. 26 89.1 | 115.9 | 36.35 35.9 | 101.0 | 39.49 39.9 98.9 | 35, 58 37.3 95.2 
| ES 39. 60 39. 1 41.73 41.0 | 101.9 | 45. 28 39.2 | 115.8 | 36.42 35.9 | 101.4 | 40.06 40.3 98.5 | 34. 51 37.6 93.9 
Rc ciedbinciin 38. 85 38. 5 40. 97 40.3 | 101.7 | 45.75 39.4 | 116.0 | 35.39 35.2 | 100.5 | 40.32 40.3 98.2 | 35.11 37.0 94.1 
0 39. 48 39.1 41.17 40.3 | 102.3 | 45.33 39.1 | 116.0 | 36.37 35.3 | 103.0 | 40.91 40.8 99.1 | 34.51 36.8 92.6 
BE iiesoces 38. 58 38. 2 41. 65 40.0 | 104.3 | 42.28 36.6 | 115.6 | 38 08 | 36.8 | 103.4 | 41.11 40.7 | 100.1 | 35.42 7.6 92. 6 
September....| 40. 67 39.7 43. 23 40.9 | 105.7 | 46.99 40.2 | 116.9 | 39.48 37.7 | 104.9 | 41.71 40.5 | 102.7 | 35.86 37.5 05.1 
October....... 40. 49 39. 1 43. 57 41.0 | 106.2 | 46.70 39.7 | 117.8 | 41.00 38.3 | 106.9 | 42.21 41.1 | 102.1 | 38.0! 38.8 06. 9 
November....| 40.13 38.7 44. 84 41.2 | 108.8 | 46.95 39.6 | 118.8 | 42.11 38.7 | 108.7 | 42. 63 40.8 | 103.5 | 38.30 38. 7 98.0 
December..... 42. 35 40.5 46. 48 42.3 | 110.0 | 49.12 41.2 | 119.2 | 42.95 89.1 | 109.8 | 44.18 41.9 | 104.5 | 38.02 38.5 7.8 
January....... 43.15 40.3 47. 55 41.9 | 113.7 | 48.79 40.8 | 119.5 | 41.76 37.9 | 110.3 | 44.65 42.1 | 106.2 | 37.94 7.7 99. 2 
February...... 43. 40. 4 47.92 41.8 | 114.7 | 52.82 40.8 | 130.3 | 41.72 37.6 | 116.8 | 45.23 41.9 | 107.9 | 39.18 38.7 100. 1 
Mareh.......- 43. 31 40. 2 48. 53 42.2 | 115.1 | 53.36 40.8 | 131.7 | 42.80 38.6 | 110.8 | 45.84 41.9 | 109.4 | 39.08 38.6 100. 4 
SGtacssose 43. 03 39.6 48. 31 41.8 | 115.6 | 52.33 39.9 | 131.1 | 41.58 37.4 | 111.1 | 44.39 41.4 | 107.2 | 38.73 38. 4 100. 7 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Dyeing and finishing 
Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs, wool Hats, fur-felt Jutegoods,exceptfelts?}) Cordage and twine 
woolen and worsted 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
; Average... __ ..1$15. 05 36. 9 41.0 |$20. 82 38.6 53.5 |$22. 25 56.1 64.4 |$22.73 32.2 it tpt ceht aledandbelbesws _ ee 
: January....._- 16.06 | 936.0] 44.6) 21.66 | 30.3) 66.1 | 26.18 | 387.8 67.6 | 27.12 | 36.2; 76.6 |.......}.......|.......]-......].......]......- 
Sere 34. 22 38.3 89.1 | 45.95 41.3 | 111.4 | 47.69 40.4 | 118.1 | 47.28 36.3 | 120.0 |$40. 98 42.7 97.7 |$40. 23 40. 5 99. 2 
i icscrtbiediie 35. 18 39.0 90.4 | 45.62 41.1 | 110.8 | 48.30 41.2 | 117.5 | 46.81 36.4 | 128.9 | 42.12 43.4 98.5 | 39.11 89.2 99. 6 
June ......... 34. 85 38.8 90.1 | 46.13 41.6 | 110.9 | 49.02 41.3 | 118.8 | 48.88 37.5 | 131.1 | 41.13 43.0 97.4 | 38. 26 37.9 101. 2 
MP iiccnideciin 34.65 | 38.4] 90.2] 44.37] 40.1 | 110.4] 49.80] 40.6 | 122.8 | 47.47 | 36.5 | 180.2 | 37.92) 41.0] 04.1 | 38.71 | 38.2) 101.4 
August_....... 34. 60 38. 2 90.4 | 45.31 40.5 | 111.6 | 47.43 39.4 | 120.6 | 45.67 34.7 | 131.2 | 36.40 41.0 90.8 | 39.10 38. 6 101.4 
September. ...| 36. 30 39.5 91.8 | 47.89 41.9 | 114.2 | 52.38 41.0 | 127.9 | 47.44 35.9 | 183.4 | 37. 51 41.4 90.6 | 40.00 38. 8 103. 0 
October a 36. 50 39.3 93.0 | 47.16 41.5 | 113.6 | 53. 53 41.4 | 129.5 | 48.33 37.0 | 13).1 | 37.27 41.1 90.6 | 41.70 40. 1 104. 1 
November. ...| 37. 41 39.5 94.7 | 48.16 41.2 | 116.7 | 53.99 41.6 | 130.1 | 47.10 36.2 | 130.3 | 37.60 41.5 90.6 | 42. 55 40.4 105. 3 
= 38.17 40. 2 95.1 | 50.25 42.7 | 117.5 | 54.91 42.2 | 130.6 | 51.52 39.1 | 132.1 | 38.21 41.2 92.7 | 44.13 41.3 106. 8 
January. ...... 37.77 | 39.4 | 95.9] 51.04) 42.3 | 120.4 | 55.23) 41.9 | 132.2 | 50.17 | 37.8 | 182.8 | 41.75 | 40.8 | 102.4 | 44.63] 41.3 108, 1 
February Sian 37. 76 38.9 96.9 | 51.80 42.2 | 122.7 | 55.35 42.0 | 131.9 | 51.79 38.7 | 132.8 | 42.28 40.1 | 105.3 | 44.44 40.8 109. 1 
March... 38. 89 39. 5 98.1 | 51.85 42.3 | 122.7 | 55.79 42.1 | 132.7 | 50.36 37.2 | 134.8 | 42.44 40.0 | 106.0 | 43.73 40.6 108.1 
Mnwntadcors 38.72 | 30.1 | 98.8 | 51.44] 41.8 | 122.9] 55.18 | 414) 133.6 | 48.58 | 35.3 | 137.9 | 42.93 | 40.6] 105.7 | 42.14] 39.1] 107.8 
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Septem ber. ... 


November. .. 
Decem ber... . 


January....... 
Septem ber. . . 
October... 


Average....... 
BBE cccateden 


Novem ber. ... 
December... ... 
February. .... 
March.......- 
AGUE..ccctccde 


October ......- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ies \_C gl 5 C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 









































































































































































Food 
NeN’S cloth . Slaughtering and Condensed and 
elsewhere Total: Food meat packing Butter evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 
ear and month 
a 
Avg. Ave Avg. | Avg. Ave Avg. | Avg. Ave Avg. | Avg. ae Avg. | Avg. Ay Avg. | Avg. Ay Avg. 
Ave. 4 wkly. kly.| Dry. | wkly. kly brly. | wkly. kly.| Drly. | wkly. 8- | brly. | wkly. R- | hrly. | wkly. 8. | hrly. 
| whkly. | be earn- | Hours | @arm- | earn- | Po%; | earn- | earn- | O03; | earn- | earn- | }V*!Y-| earn: | earn- — earn- | earn- | *!Y-| earn: 
| hours | @ ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 2°¥F8) ings | ings | 2°¥"5! ings | ings ings 
sig Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ino Average...---- $24.43 | 40.3 | 60.7 |$27.85 | 40.6 | 68.6 |$22.60/) 46.7) 484/020). fl $29.24} 46.2] 62.6 |$25.80/) 42.3] 60.5 
= ; , January ------- 24.69; 39.0) 63.3 | 26.84) 39.3) 68.1) 22.84) 44.6/ 50.9) 00} 29.41 | 44.2!) 65.3] 25.27| 41.0 60.8 
3 yj =e 42.1 | 109.7 | 50.22 41.8 | 120.4 | 43.47 | 46.8) 93.2 |$48.16 | 46.8 | 103.0 | 47.32 46.0 | 100.2 | 52.44 47.5 110. 5 
4.4 y ~ eat Ieee 47.71 43.0 | 111.0 | 53.37 44.0 | 121.4 | 43.91 46.3 94.8 | 49. 52 48.3 | 102.6 | 47.36 45.8 | 100.9 | 51.82 47.8 108. 6 
ae 0) MN June...------- 48.27 | 43.2 | 111.9) 54.40) 44.5 | 123.2 | 45.60 47.4 | 95.9) 50.57] 48.7 | 108.9] 48.81 | 46.7 | 1021 | 55.55) 49.8] 111.5 
5.0) ~~ pragneeeae 43.2 | 112.1 | 56. 44.5 | 128.2 | 44.75 | 47.0/ 95.5] 50.18] 48.1 | 104.4] 49.62] 46.7 103.4] 57.71 | 60.5] 114.5 
34.8) | August......-- 49.45 | 43.4 114.0 | 54.33 43.0 | 126.7 | 46.20 | 47.7 | 96.4 49.21 47.2 | 104.2 | 50. 84 46.9 | 105.2 | 59. 69 50.1 119.3 
~e ! September....| 49 (4 43.4 | 112.9 | 55.31 43.4 | 127.6 | 45.65 47.4 96.1 | 49. 66 46.9 | 105.9 | 50.12 45.7 | 105.9 | 59.91 49.9 120.1 
3 0} 17 October . .-..-- 49. 61 42.8 | 115.9 | 54.98 43.2 | 127.3 | 45. 58 46.3 98.1 | 49.24 46.5 | 105.8 | 49. 86 45.5 | 106.4 | 59.01 49.0 120.3 
mt 12 November....| 49. 90 42.5 | 117.3 | 61.31 46.9 | 130.5 | 48.05 46.1 99.5 | 48. 54 45.7 | 106.2 | 49.40 44.3 | 107.2 | 59.15 48.6 121.8 
aa fe Decem ber...-- 50.93 | 43.3) 117.5 | 61.57 | 47.7 | 129.1 | 46.98 | 46.5 | 100.4 | 49.32 | 45.9 107.4 | 49.87 44.8] 107.3 | 56.45 | 47.6 118.7 
2) ig 
9R - January...---- 49.44 | 42.0) 117.7} 5712] 44.8 | 127.5] 5.92| 45.9] 99.5 | 50.20] 45.5 110.3] 50.50/ 45.3 107.9/ 64.43 | 46.4 117.5 
He February...--- 49.18 | 41.6 | 118.1 | 51.88 | 40.7 | 127.7 | 47.28 | 46.3 | 101.1 | 51.68 | 45.9] 112.5 | 51.12] 45.0 | 109.3 | 54.56 | 45.9] 1189 
ae March. ......- 49.36 | 41.3 | 118.7 | 56.03 | 43.3 | 130.3 | 45.45 | 45.8) 99.8] 52.28 | 46.41] 112.6] 51.44 45.4 | 109.5 | 50.99 |) 43.7 116.7 
38.1 l ~~ ee 50.67 | 42.6) 119.9 | 65.55 | 46.7 | 140.7 | 46.27 45.6 101.7) 53.54 46.6 | 114.5 | 50. 86 45.3 | 108.7 | 53.53 45.5 118.0 
Food—Continued 
Sugar refining, Beverages, non- 
Cereal preparations Baking ? cane Sugar, beet Confectionery alcoholic 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
hnnseindebesatndaneod $25. 41.7 62.1 |$23. 91 37.6 63.6 |$24.68 | 42.9 58.5 |$18. 64 38.1 49.2 |$24. 21 43.6 55.6 
pdetetdlincccecelegcoeee 26. 41.1 64.4 | 22.73 35.0 65.0 | 24.03 36. 5 63.0 | 19.19 | 37.6 51.1 | 25, 28 42.0 60.2 
$48.26 | 39.6 | 121.8 | 45.26) 42.5 | 106.5 | 47.92 | 43.7 | 109.7 | 44.46) 38.6) 115.1 | 37.60 | 38.9) 96.7/ 42.50! 43.1 98.3 
49.77 | 40.4 | 123.2 | 44.84 42.5 | 105.6 | 44.35 | 41.3 | 107.5 | 43.79 | 38.9] 112.5 | 38.77 | 39.8! 97.6) 43.10 43.6 98. 5 
8.79 | 40.8 | 124.4 | 45.50 42.6 | 106.7 | 52.14 45.6 | 114.2 | 47.38 40.8 | 114.2 | 39.34 39.3 | 100.4 | 44.48 44,2 100.4 
53. 83 43.2 | 124.6 | 45.81 42.7 | 107.4 | 50.33 45.5 | 110.5 | 46.34 39.2 | 118.4 | 37.66 37.8 99.8 | 45.98 45.0 102.0 
54. 32 42.4 | 128.1 | 45, 62 41.9 | 109.1 | 51.89 46.3 | 112.1 | 50.88 41.7 | 122.0 | 38.39 38.8 99.3 | 47.89 46.6 103. 6 
51.28 | 40.5 | 126.5 | 46.14 41.9 | 110.4 | 50,87 44.0 | 115.6 | 51, 55 49.8 | 126.3 | 41.20 40.4 | 102.1 | 47.91 46.0 104. 9 
50.54 | 39.7 | 127.3 | 46.85) 41.9) 111.5 | 53.03 | 45.3 | 116.8 | 60.59 44.8) 113.0 | 42.24 41.1 | 102.9 | 45.85 | 44.3 103. 9 
52.05 | 40.3 | 120.1 | 46.26 | 41.6 111.5 | 56.39 | 46.0 | 122.4 | 56.47 /| 48.2/ 117.2 | 42.24] 40.8 | 103.6 | 44.60| 43.3 103. 2 
64.13 | 40.8 | 132.8 | 47.43 | 42.3 111.9 | 4824) 41.2) 117.1 | 53.87 | 46.1 | 116.8 | 42.96] 41.5 103.5 | 45.22] 43.7 103, 2 
54.10 | 40.5 | 133.5 | 47.03 | 41.6 | 113.1 | 45.66 | 38.0 | 120.1 | 50.45 | 39.0/ 120.3 | 40.82 | 39.6 103.4 | 45.05 | 43.0 105. 5 
55. 58 40.6 | 136.9 | 49.30 43.6 | 113.2 | 44.66 37.9 | 111.7 | 55.30 42.4 | 130.5 | 40.04 39.3 | 104.5 | 44.99 42.9) 1048 
52.46 | 38.7 | 135.6 | 47.38 41.9 | 113.1 | 49.30 41.0 | 120.2 | 50.11 38.7 | 129.6 | 40.96 39.1 | 105.0 | 44.93 43.0 | 104.4 
54. 50 39.8 | 137.0 | 48.00 42.1 | 113.8 | 51.03 42.5 | 119.7 | 50.19 38.9 | 130.2 | 41.22 38.8 | 106.4 | 45.46 43.7 104, 1 
Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
— Canning and pre- Total: Tobacco Tobacoo (chewing 
—- Malt liquors serving manufactures Cigarettes Cigars and -—— and 
Cases 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average....... $35. 01 38.3 | 91.6 |$16.77 | 37.0 | 46.4 |$16.84) 35.4 47.6 |$20.88 | 37.2 56.1 |$14.59 | 34.7 41.9 |$17.53 | 34.1 51.4 
; January....... 34.57 | 36.4) 95.2) 1667) 33.0] 51.0) 17.80) 357) 60.1 | 22.38) 37.3) 60.0] 16.13 | 35.0; 43.2/] 18.60| 34.9 .7 
39.1 } Apes er Ce 59.30 | 42.7 | 138.7 | 38.50 | 38.0 / 101.8 | 34.84) 36.7| 04.8] 38.78 | 36.8] 105.4 | 31.69 | 36.6) 86.0 | 33.86 | 37.4 90.7 
ag § ee 61.55 | 43.8 | 140.3 | 39.39 | 383) 103.4 | 34.46/) 36.3 94.8 | 38.33 | 36.1 | 106.1 | 32.03 | 37.4 85.3 | 29.72] 31.6 04.0 
39 8 Junme.......... 64.57 | 44.4) 145.1 | 39.37 | 37.8 | 104.5 | 36.30 | 38.2/ 95.0 | 41.67 | 39.4 | 105.7 | 32.08] 37.4 85.4 | 34.49 | 36.9 93.7 
38 4 NEB -c00ncasees 67.52 | 45.1 | 149.3 | 39.96 | 39.9 | 100.3 | 37.74] 30.6] 95.3 | 44.67] 42.2] 106.0] 31.25] 37.4| 847/| 3821 | 39.9| 95.8 
39.4 August........ 68.98 | 45.3 | 152.3 | 45.88) 42.6 | 1083 | 37.26) 39.2) 96.1 | 43.74) 41.2 | 106.1 | 3200) 37.3 | 85.3 | 37.13 | 40.1 92.8 
29 § September....| 60.54 | 45.2 | 153.9 | 43.60) 42.8 | 102.5 | 37.33 | 39.2] 95.2 | 43.36 | 40.7 | 106.6 | 32.42| 37.7| 85.7] 38.39] 41.2 93.3 
40.9 October. ...._. 66. 10 43.5 | 151.7 | 44.75 | 40.9 | 110.0 | 37.90 | 39.7 95.4 | 43.92 41.3 | 106.3 | 33.21 38.3 86.3 | 37.78 40.6 93. 1 
422 November....| 64.03 | 42.1 | 152.3 | 37.04 35.9 106.2 37.67 | 39.4] 95.6) 43.15 | 40.6 106.3 | 33.69 | 38.6) 86.8 | 36.10 | 38.5 93.9 
40.9 December... .. 63.54 | 42.1 | 151.1 | 41.14] 37.7 | 109.3 | 39.16 | 39.9) 98.3 | 45.45 | 40.6 111.9 | 34.24) 39.3) 86.8) 37.16) 39.1 95. 0 
98.4 January_...... 61.03 | 40.4 | 151.0 | 41.10 | 37.3 | 110.2 | 37.97 | 38.6 | 98.4 | 44.74 | 39.4] 113.5 | 32.64 38.1 86.0 | 35.38 | 37.1 05. 5 
40.6 February... .. 62.25 | 40.9 | 152.0 | 42.73 | 38.4 / 111.8 | 35.04 | 36.2/| 96.8) 37.93) 33.9] 112.0] 32.59 | 37.9 | 85.7 | 35.89 37.2 96.5 
40.6 March........| 62.57 | 41.2 | 151.6 | 40.77| 36.5 | 112.0 | 36.84] 37.8] 97.5); 4290] 3&2) 1124] 32.12] 37.5 85.2 | 35.78 | 36.9 97.1 
40.1 AGTcncereses 65.24 | 42.5 | 153.2 | 41.65 | 36.9 113.2 | 37.55 | 38.3) 08.0) 44.35} 39.6 | 111.9 | 32.13 | 37.4) 85.7 | 36.15 37.1 97.9 
























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries AB 

MANU FACTURING—Continued 
Printing, pubis 
Paper and allied products and allic inde 
Total: Paper and p Total: Printing 
aper and pulp Envelopes Paper bags Paper boxes ishing, m 
Year and month allied products industries" rear 
Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. oly brly. | wkly. wLle. brly. | wkly. wile. brly. | wkly oe brly. | wkly. wile. hrly. | wkly. AYE. . 
earn- | hours | %D- | earn | hours | C@FD- | CAFO | hours | CarD- | earn- | pours | C@FM- | CarN- | Hours | Carn | earn- | Tl 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | “Urs 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents ( A 

. WS ee LU AE Oe 8 el U4 a Cee fy ee el OR fee eee Se $21.78 | 40.2) 54.7 |$82.42) 237.4 y 

1941: January ....... 32S i GiGi GlSt Bret GAS Gao heccecccloccasenics<ebacloechtisips chet los cee 22.26 | 38.8) 57.6 | 33.49 37.8 , 

1947: April........-- 48.20} 43.0] 112.1] 62.07] 44.4] 117.3 |$44.04]| 42.8 | 106.3 |$39.60]| 30.5 | 100.7| 43.981 41.5 | 106.0] 58.69! 40) , n: 
i éksonetnel 48.7 43.1 | 113.3 | 52.84 44.7 | 118.2 | 45.25 43.0 | 106.5 | 40.42 | 30.1 | 103.6 | 44.30) 41.2) 107.7} 50.55) 40.1) | J 
SR oe 49. 95 42.9 | 116.5 | 54.83 44.5 123.1 | 45.96 43.0 | 107.3 | 41.69 39.6 | 105.4 | 44.87 41.3 | 108.8 | 59.76 30.9) | J 
, RSW 51.06 42.9 | 119.0} 56.36) 44.5) 126.6) 44.72]; 42.1 | 107.4] 42.30] 38.8) 100.4) 45.44) 41.4) 100.9 | 59.37} 29.6 r A 
August........ 50. 72 42.4 | 119.6 | 56.30 | 44.1 | 127.6) 44.96; 41.0) 110.7 | 41.89] 38.4) 100.3 | 44.92 40.8 | 110.4 | 59.48 | 30.4) ) g, 
September... ..| 51. 99 42.9 | 121.0 | 57.14 44.5 | 128.3 | 47.02 42.2 112.5 | 42.05] 38.2) 110.2 | 46. 53 41.6 | 112. 61.61 | 40.2) js 0 
October ....... 52. 22 43.0 | 121.5 | 57.10 44.4 | 128.7 | 46.97 42.1 | 112.8 | 43.67 39.3 | 111.3 | 47.37 42.1 | 112.7 | 61.62] 40.0! i N 
November....| 52. 80 43.2 | 122.2 57.40 44.4 | 120.2 | 46. 52 41.9 | 112.0 | 43.17 39.0 | 110.6 | 48.66 | 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.30] 40.0) js L 
December..... 53. 69 43.8 | 122.6 | 58.21 44.9 | 129.5 | 47.35 42.2 | 112.2 | 45.29; 40.7) 111.3 | 40.44 43.3 | 114.4 | 63.37 | 40.4) 

1048: January....... 53.20 | 43.1 | 123.5 57.7 44.4 | 130.1 | 46.50 41.4 | 113.9 | 45.23 40.8 | 111.2 | 48.35 42.0 | 115.5 | 62.41 | 30.5) : 
February......| 53. 61 43.1 | 124.5 | 58.41 44.5 | 131.0 | 46.68 41.3 | 114.6 | 44.34 39.5 | 112.0 | 48.75 41.9 | 116.7 | 62.72 | 30.1! im d 
March. ......- 53.79 43.1 | 124.9 | 58.50 44.5 | 131.3 | 56.30 41.1 | 114.4 | 45.69 40.7 | 112.1 | 49.02 41.8 | 117.6 | 63.97 | 30.5) i A 
ficiusasnisael 53. 34 42.7 | 125.0 | 58.02 44.1 | 131.3 | 46.26 40.8 | 114.9 | 45.14 40.5 | 111.3 | 48.32 41.0 | 118.0 | 64.50} 39.2 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
‘ Newspapers and Printing; book and Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes Drugs, medicing 
© periodicals job Lithographing and allied products and colors and insecticides 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents ( 

1939: Average....... $37. 58 36.1 | 100.4 |$30.30 | 38.3 80.4 |......./.......]....... $25. 59 39.5 | 64.9 |$28. 48 40. 5 70.4 |$24.16 | 39.7) & 
1941: January......- 38.15 | 35.4) 106.2] 31.64] 30.6] 81.0 |......./.......]......- 27.53 | 39.9] 69.0 | 20.86) 40.3) 74.1 | 24.68 30.3) «4 » A 
1: Js 

SG. ABE. cccecenen 65.29 | 38.9) 165.1 | 56.13 | 40.7] 138.6 [$58.80 | 41.8 | 140.8 | 48.93 41.0] 119.2] 51.81 42.5 | 122.2 | 42.80; 40.6 & 
Ssemademmet 67.10 | 38.9 | 169.9 | 56.41 40.6 | 1389.7 | 57.73 | 41.2) 140.3] 40.80; 41.1] 121.0) 52.36; 42.5) 123.6 | 43.19 | 403) & - A 
June ----~-| 67.16 | 38.4) 171.9 | 56.81 40.6 | 140.6 | 58. 31 41.3 | 141.1 | 80.59 | 41.1 | 123.2) 52.81 42.5 | 124.4) 43.49 | 39.9 N 
p PN. 66.53 | 38.2) 171.3 | 86.77 40.5 | 140.8 | 57.55 | 40.5 | 142.1] 61.00; 40.9) 124.7 53.37 | 42.3 | 126.3 | 43.50 | 39.1) | qi 
August........ 67.74 38.5 | 173.6 | 55.95 40.0 | 140.6 | 57. 56 40.1 | 143.6] 51.27 | 40.9 125.2) 53.76; 42.1 127.9 | 45.68) 30.9 i qi 
September....| 69.40 | 39.0 | 175.3 58.32 40.8 | 143.6) 60. 51 51.2 | 146.7 | 51.81 41.0 | 126.3 | 63.55 | 41.8 | 128.4 | 46.43 | 39.5) J A 
October. ...... 69.18 | 38.7) 175.8 | 58.63 40.7 | 145.1 | 60.16] 41.1 | 146.2 | 52.67 41.4 | 127.3 | 63.93 |) 41.9) 129.0 | 47.90; 404 ii NI 
Novem ber . . 69. 7 38.6 | 177.6 | 50.35 40.7 | 146.9 | 62.19 | 42.4 | 146.7) 53.15 | 41.3 | 128.7 | 55.06); 41.9) 131.6 | 47.35 | 40.0 0 
Decem ber..... 71.45 39.1 | 179.1 | 60.22; 41.1] 147.9 | 62.91 42.3 | 148.6 | 53.73 | 41.5 | 129.3 | 55.11 42.0 | 131.4 | 47.90 | 40.4 N 
D 

1948: January....... 68.96 |° 37.8 | 179.7 | 60.23 | 40.7 | 149.3 | 61.03 | 40.4) 151.1 | 54.31 41.4 | 131.1 | 55.34 | 42.0 | 132.1 | 48.31 40.4) Ii 
February...... 70.36 | 38.3 | 181.2 60.13; 39.8) 152.8 | 60.04] 39.8 | 150.9] 54.12; 41.1] 131.5 | 55.73 | 41.8 | 133.4 | 48.42; 40.2 & ?. 
March........| 71.32 38.4 | 184.3 | 60.96 | 40.3 152.8 | 62.92 40.3 | 156.0 | 54.14] 41.2] 131.4] 55.71 41.7 | 183.8 | 48.44) 402 1 F 
Pilimsocsed 72. 92 38.5 | 186.7 | 61. 26 39.9 | 155.1 | 61.69 | 39.5 | 156.2 | 54.34 41.0 | 132.5 | 55. 54 41.5 | 134.4 | 48.16; 39.9 N 

A 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- na 
Soap products where classified fuses arms Cottonseed 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Q 

1939: Average....... $28. 11 39.8 70.7 |$24.52 | 37.9 | 64.6 |$31.30 40.0 | 78.4 ($20.99 | 38.8) 77.3 |$22.68 | 39.0)| 61.2 |$13.70 | 44.3 . 

1941; January....... 270.58 | 40.0) 74.0) 27.26| 30.2] 69.6) 33.10) 40.3) 82.2] 31.56) 387.8) 83.5 | 24.05 | 38.6/ 62.3] 15.55) 44.6) & 

oe RSE. 54.78 | 42.8 | 128.1 | 48.50] 30.4 | 123.3] 55.45/| 40.8 135.9 40.57 | 37.4 | 182.5 | 48.24] 41.4 | 116.4 | 33.88 |] 480 7 

MR 56.19 | 42.2) 130.9 | 48.37 | 39.5 | 122.4 | 56.35) 41.0 | 137.5) 53.31 40.2 | 182.6 | 49.12} 41.2 | 119.2] 35.20) 49.2) | nA 
June -aaee-| 57.08 | 43.3 133.8 | 48.63] 39.6) 122.9] 56.80) 40.9 | 139.0) 54.77| 40.4 | 185.7 | 40.62] 41.8 / 118.6) 35.83) 486 & tt 
Citi odonpin 66 30 | 42.0 | 134.0 | 48.60] 39.6 | 123.0) 57.73) 41.1 | 140.4] 56.47{| 41.2) 187.1 | 50.42} 41.6 | 121.3] 35.29) 483 © 
p WOME 59.04 43.0 | 137.4 | 40.04 | 40.0 | 122.6 | 57.44 | 40.7) 141.0) 57.08 | 41.9 | 136.1 | 44.96) 41.0 | 100.8 | 35.76) 489 | tA 
September 62.05 | 44.0/ 141.0] 49.74] 30.6 125.7) 57.98 | 40.5 | 143.2 | 57.30) 41.6) 138.1 | 62.60) 42.1 | 126.0/ 36.30) 510 | h 
October ....... 61.58 | 43.5 141.4 | 48.71 30.0 | 124.9 | 58.46 | 40.8) 143.2) 56.65 | 40.5) 140.0) 53.13 | 42.9 | 123.9) 38.84; 535 | qi 
November....| 62.66 | 44.1 | 142.0) 49.07 | 39.2 | 126.2) 59. 21 40.9 | 144.8 | 58.20 | 40.7 | 143.0 | 53.30} 43.1 | 128.8 | 38.47) 52.6) © qi 
December..... 65. 01 44.7 | 145.6 | 40.73 | 39.2 | 126.8 | 60.07} 41.2 | 145.7 | 57.36) 40.0] 143.3 53.85 | 43.3 | 124.3 | 38.68 52.9 ; 

1948: January....... 64.60) 44.1 | 146.6 | 50.36] 30.2) 128.4 | 60.80/| 41.2) 147.7] 58.85 | 40.8 144.1 [48.09 | °40.5 (9118.8 |°38.86 | °522) © C 
February.....| 64.54 | 43.8 | 147.5 | 50.33 | 39.3 | 128.0 | 60.82/ 41.1 | 147.9] 80.20) 41.2/ 143.8 / 48.19) 40.6 | 118.7 | 36.50) 48 8; 3 N 
Mareh........| 62.83 | 42.8) 146.7 | 50.68] 30.5 128.4 / 60.84) 41.0/ 148.3] 58.24] 40.5) 143.7 | 49.04 | 40.7 | 120.4/ 37.95| 503 - I 

| a, a 64.29 42.1 | 152.8 | 51.20/ 39.8 | 128.7 | 60.97 41.1 | 148.4 | 66.47 | 39.6 | 142.7 | 48.87 | 40.4 | 120.8 | 37.50, 40.4 : 

; - i 

F 

See footnotes at end of table. , 
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oa mh Ey Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
Fertilizers Total: Products of Petroleum refining Coke and by- Roofing materials Total: Rubber prod- 
petroleum and coal products ucts 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. ' Avg. 
wkly. oy. hrly. | wkly. as hrly. Ave brly. | wkly. ANE. hrly. | wkly. ae hrly. | wkly. ANE. bry. 
earn- | hours | S8rD- | earn | hours | S8!n- hours | ¢®rn- | earn- | Pours | earm- | earn- | pours | eamm- | earn- | pours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings ings | ings | “°¥FS | ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ree © oe 2 oe ree | | Oe meer 21 E © Le 1... onlusccncalebscums|absccsclepeccesienecens $27.84 | 36.9 75.4 
14.89 | 34.8 42.9 | 32.46; 36.6) 88.7 | 34.46] 35.7 I octets aincidti he peiinaiindindiilem dads sn diedal 30. 38 39.0 77.9 
35. 30 42.3 83.5 | 57.41 40.5 | 141.8 | 60.24 40.1 | 150.1 |$49. 87 40.3 | 123.2 . 21 44.7 | 121.1 | 55.23 39. 5 139.7 
36. 76 42.9 85.7 | 57.92 40.0 | 144.8 | 60.01 39.5 | 152.0 | 52.64 39.7 | 132.3 | 55.40 45.1 | 122.9 | 55.30 39.0 141.6 
36. 41 41.8 | 87.1 | 59.64 40.7 | 146.4 | 62.17 | 40.6 | 153.2 53.83 | 39.8 | 134.5 | 54.87 43.9 | 125.1 | 55.49 39.1 141.9 
37.04 41.8 88.6 | 60. 57 40.5 | 149.5 by 12 40.7 | 157.0 | 51.34 87.8 | 136.4 | 56.09 44.5 | 126.0 | 55.74 38. 6 144.5 
37.17 40.9 90.8 | 60. 62 40.6 | 149.4 40.3 | 156.7 | 54.15 | 39.8 | 136.3 | 57.17 44.6 | 128.2 | 55.92 38. 7 144. 5 
38. 85 41.8 93.0 | 61.84 41.0 | 150.9 40.7 | 159.1 | 53.08 38.6 | 138.1 | 57.56 44.7 | 128.7 | 57.7 39.9 144.7 
36. 85 40. 5 90.9 | 60.94 40.5 | 150.5 39.9 | 159.3 | 53.83 39.9 | 135.0 | 58.88 45.2 | 130.2 | 57.62 40.1 143.8 
35. 53 39.2 | 90.7 | 62.54 41.2 | 151.8 41.0 | 160.7 | 54.06 39.8 | 135.9 | 58.74 45.4 | 130.6 | 57.99 39.9 145.4 
36. 56 40.7 89.7 | 63.21 40.8 | 155.1 40.3 | 164.7 | 54.37 39.7 | 137.1 | 60.60 45.5 | 133.1 | 59.47 40.9 145. 4 
37. 23 41.5 89.7 | 64.47 40.7 | 158.6 39.8 | 169.9 | 58.02 41.9 | 138.4 | 58.35 44.4 | 131.4 | 57.33 39.7 144.4 
34. 96 39.7 88.1 | 64.58 40.8 | 158.1 40.0 | 168.9 | 57.77 42.0 | 137.3 | 58. 67 44.1 | 133.2 | 54.70 38.5 142.1 
36. 25 41.6 87.1 | 64.87 40.9 | 158.7 40.1 | 169.2 | 58.07 41.9 | 138.5 | 59. 51 44.3 | 134.2 | 53.24 37.8 140.8 
36.49 | 41.5 | 88.0) 64.38 40.3 | 159.6 39.9 | 170.3 | 54.84 39.8 | 137.6 | 58.84 44.0 | 133.8 | 53.44 37.8 141.3 
Rubber products—Continued Miscellaneous industries 
Rubber tiresand | Rubber boots and Total: Miscell ee |p: 
u r tires an u an oO : scellaneous Sional an scien- anos, organs, and 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire-con- parts 
trol equipment 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$33. 36 35.0 95.7 |$22.80 37.5 60.7 38.9 60. 5 |$24. 48 39.2 Uae eee ee ee ee BPR <" 
36. 67 37.7 97.5 | 26.76 41.9 63.9 39.4 63.9 | 25.35 39.3 64.5 |$35. 33 45.7 5 | 8 aie 6 Seeeiaes 
61. 64 38.2 | 160.8 | 47.03 40.8 | 115.2 41.0 | 118.4 | 46.35 40.6 | 114.2 | 52.10 39.5 | 130.1 |$51. 53 41.4 125.1 
61.12 37.6 | 162.2 | 48.27 40.7 | 118.5 40.6 | 120.1 | 46.50 40.3 | 115.3 | 61.81 38.9 | 131.3 | 62.92 41.4 128. 5 
61. 35 37.7 | 161.5 | 49.62 41.4 | 119.8 40.5 | 120.9 | 47.00 40.3 | 116.7 | 54.15 39.5 | 135.1 | 62.71 41.3 127.7 
62. 06 37.9 | 164.0 | 48. 46 40.5 | 118.7 39.1 | 123.2 | 46.37 39.4 | 117.8 | 53.55 40.1 | 135.0 | 51. 57 40.8 126.9 
62.15 37.8 | 164.0 | 47.23 39.9 | 118.3 39.7 | 123.7 | 46.32 39.3 | 117.7 | 54.27 39.9 | 135.3 | 50.88 40.7 125.9 
September_...| 64.75 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.92 41.8 | 119.4 40.9 | 123.4 | 47.91 40.2 | 119.1 | 55.00 39.8 | 136.1 | 53.81 41.9 129.5 
63.78 38.7 | 164.7 | 51, 28 42.4 | 121.1 41.4 | 123.2 | 48.74 40.6 | 120.0 | 55. 67 39.9 | 137.5 | 52.64 40.8 130.1 
November....| 64. 86 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.26 40.6 | 121.3 41.0 | 125.2 | 49.14 40.7 | 120.7 | 56.06 40.0 | 136.9 | 54,24 41.6 131.8 
65. 74 39.5 | 165.8 | 54.72 44.5 | 123.1 41.8 | 126.1 | 50.21 41.2 | 121.9 | 57.99 40.8 | 139.1 | 56.25 42.9 132.6 
62. 72 38.2 | 164.6 | 51.08 42.1 | 121.4 41.1 | 126.0 | 49.60 40.4 | 122.7 | 59. 59 41.2 | 141.9 | 52.52 40.4 131.1 
58. 22 36.0 | 161.3 | 50.65 41.7 | 121.4 40.8 | 125.8 | 50.11 40.8 | 123.0 | 57.20 40.0 | 138.8 | 61.88 40.0 130. 5 
55. 54 34.8 | 159.9 | 51.42 42.2 | 121.9 40.4 | 125.1 | 49.84 40.6 | 122.9 | 57.54 40.1 | 140.7 | 62.15 40. 6 128.8 
56. 54 35.3 | 160.3 | 50. 59 41.7 | 121.4 40.0 | 125.8 | 49.63 40.4 | 122.9 | 58.16 40.5 | 141.3 | 52.62 | 41.0 | 128.3 
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NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining 
Coal Metal 
———<$—_— 
Anthracite Bituminous coal # Total: Metal | Iron Copper | Lead and zinc 
| | | = 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents le Cents 
$25. 67 27.7 92.3 |$23. 88 27.1 88.6 |$28.93 40.9 70.8 |$26. 36 35.7 73.8 |$28. 08 41.9 67.9 |$26. 39 38.7 | 68.3 
25. 13 27.0 92.5 | 26.00 29.7 88.5 | 30.63 41.0 74.7 | 29.26 39.0 75.0 | 30.93 41.8 74.9 | 28.61 38.2 | 74.9 
49.89 | 32.3 | 154.5 | 54.14! 36.4] 148.3 51.68] 41.8 | 123.7 | 48.00) 39.9 | 120.2 | 54.53 | 44.1 | 123.7 | 53.91 41.8 | 129.0 
59.15 37.2 | 159.3 | 65.51 44.3 | 147.0 | 53.96 42.2 | 127.8 | 52.62 40.9 | 128.6 | 56.47 44.5 | 126.8 | 54.22 41.8 | 129.6 
62.39 | 39.2) 159.6 | 67.09 43.7 | 148.9 | 56.37 42.6 | 132.3 | 55.68 40.9 | 136.2 | 59.09 45.3 | 130.5 | 55.45 42.3 131.2 
58. 10 37.0 | 157.5 | 54.87 31.8 | 174.0 | 54.04 41.2 | 131.1 | 52.86 | 39.2) 134.8 | 57.79 44.7 | 129.4) 52.81 40.5 130. 4 
68. 51 38.5 | 178.0 | 70.23 39.1 | 178.7 | 56.09 41.4 | 135.4 | 54.09 40.0 | 135.2 | 60.01 43.8 | 136.9 | 54.75 39. 8 137.6 
67.37 38.2 | 176.5 | 71.19 39.1 | 181.9 | 57.01 41.6 | 137.0 | 54.12 39.6 | 136.8 | 61. 57 44.2 | 139.3 | 56. 67 41.0 138.3 
71.40 40.0 | 178.4 | 71.91 39.9 | 179.8 | 57.39 42.3 | 135.6 | 55.11 40.7 | 135.5 | 60.78 44.8 | 135.7 | 57.48 41.5 | 138.6 
63. 43 36.2 | 175.4 | 71.77 38.5 | 185.1 | 57. 55 41.7 | 138.0 | 54.83 39.9 | 137.6 | 60.49 44.0 | 137.5 | 58. 58 41.4 141.6 
67. 42 38.4 | 175.6 | 75.22 41.2 | 182.6 | 58.11 42.7 | 136.0 | 54. 26 40.3 | 134.6 | 62.39 45.5 | 137.0 | 60.83 43.3 | 140.6 
68. 79 39.0 | 176.4 | 75.78 40.9 | 184.7 | 58.23 42.5 | 137.1 | 54.99 40.5 | 135.6 | 62. 21 45.2 | 137.7 | 59.88 42.0 142. 5 
65. 78 36.2 | 181.7 | 70. 54 38.7 | 182.6 | 58.79 42.9 | 137.0 | 56.40 41.4 | 136.1 | 62.84 45.8 | 137.3 | 59.16 41.9 | 141.2 
71. 59 40.3 | 177.6 | 74.61 40.5 | 184.1 | 57.78 42.3 | 136.5 | 55.81 41.2 | 135.9 | 61.25 44.7 | 137.1 | 58.44 41.6 140. 6 
55.05 | 32.1 | 170.8 | 49.33 | 26.9 | 182.2) 57.56 | 42.0 | 137.1 | 54.89 | 40.5 | 136.2 | 61.04 | 44.6 | 136.9 | 58.94) 41.5 » be 142.4 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries —Con. 
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Retail—Continued - 
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hese figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 3 April 1948 data reflect work stoppages. 
both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay — ‘ Data include private and municipal street-railway companies and affil- 
part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not iated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 
ing firms supply man-hour data, the average weekly hours and average * Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all em- 
y carnines or individual industries are based on a slightly smaller ployees except executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect 
ple than are average weekly earnings. mainly the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Stand- 
manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing ards Act. At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to include 
ries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the a greater number of employees of “long lines.” The April 1945 data are 
ning industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- $40.72, 42.9 hours, and 95.2 cents on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and 
isory employees and working supervisors. The size of the reporting 92.6 cents on the new basis. Data for April and May 1947 reflect work 
ple, meth computation, and additional tables on “real’”’ and “net stoppages. 
iahle” weekly earnings are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- * Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on a 
bed release, ““Hours and Earn Industry Report,” which is avail- commission basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, 
tretly Comparable with the periods currently presented. ‘The entire  ‘raineés in school, and messengers. 
com w per ntly p : . 
month, is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. — on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail 
~ ee eens meette ove sat ed h ee Saas notation. on Mo ee only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable ps, not included. 
shown for earlier periods: *Revised, 
itted cloth.—September 1947; comparable August data are 101.2 cents. 
a except felts.—September 1947; comparable August data 
» 89.1 cen 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s.—August 1947; comparable July data 
ute bg, hours, and 92.3 cents. 


ho a +... 2 ee 
S555 SSSSSSSS8 Br 
FEn4NOWO HWAF@eQDoOnwa- ow 





Teatile —June 1947; comparable May data are $33.53. 
——— ay 1947; comparable April data are $43.62, 41.9 hours, and 
03.9 cents. 
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TABLE C-2: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Productig 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries! : 


{In cents) 

















































































———__ 
All manufacturing! Durable goods | Nondurable goods All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurab\. Boog 
Year and month ‘eee ee 
Year and month Exclud- Exelud- Exelud- Exclud- Exclud- a 
Gross jing over-/ Gross |ing over-| Gross | ing over- Gross jing over-/ Gross |ing over-| Gross jing ,.” 
time time time time time time 
_ me 
January 1941_...... 68.3 66.4 74.9 72.2 61.0 60.1 || 1047: Apea illite 118.6 115.1 124.3 120.5 112.2] 199, 
January 1945....... 104.6 97.0 114.4 105.3 89.1 84.0 Sees 120.7 117.0 127.8 123.8 113.0 | 100.4 
July 1946........... 103.3 06.9 112.7 105.2 9.2 85.4 Sones 122.6 118.7 130.3 126. 1 114.0 10 § 
June 1046. ........- 108. 4 105.3 116. 5 113.4 100.3 97.2 Ree 119.5 130. 5 127.0 115.0) ww, 
August..._._- 123.6 120.1 131.2 127.5 115.8 | 1124 
1941: Average...... 72.9 70.2 80.8 77.0 64.0 62. 5 September...| 124.9 120.9 133.1 128.9 116.5 | js 
1042: Average...... 85.3 80.5 04.7 88.1 72.3 69.8 October... .-- 125. 8 121.6 133.7 129.2 117.5 | 39 
1943: Average ...... 06.1 89.4 105.9 97.6 80.3 76.3 November. -- 126. 8 122.7 134.6 130. 2 118.5 14? 
1044: Average .....- 101.9 04.7 111.7 102.9 86.1 81.4 December_._- 127.8 122.8 135. 4 129.9 119.6 | 169 
1945: Average ...... 102.3 | 296.3 111.1 | 2104.2 90.4 285.8 ‘| 7 
1946: Average ...... 108. 4 104.9 115.6 112.2 101.2 97.8 || 1948: January__.--- 128. 5 124.3 135. 5 130.8 121.0 117.3 
1047: Average...... 122. 1 118.2 129.2 125.0 114.5 110.9 February. --. 128.7 124.7 135.2 130.9 121.7| jy) 
March 3__.._. 128.9 124.7 135.2 130. 6 121.9} 89 
April #.....-- 129.1 125.3 135. 6 131.5 121.9 | 1183 
' Overtime Is defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the compar, 
time and one-half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings exclu- ay of the figure for January 1941 with those for the following months 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 1 Eleven-month average only; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day 
holidays. Data for the months of January, July, September, and November holiday period. 
therefore, may not be precisely comparable with data for the other months 4 Preliminary. 


in which Important holidays are seldom included in the reporting pay period. 


Eprror’s Nore: 
Publication of the January 1941 base series has been discontinued. Data are 
available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm! 





























Building construction 
All types, private Special building trades 
construction projects 
° Total building General contractors 
All trades ? Plumbing and heat- | Painting and deco 
Year and month ing rating 

Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver-| Aver- | Aver- | Aver- . | Aver- | Aver- _ | Aver- | Aver- : | Aven 

age | AVer| “age | age | AV) age | age | Ave! age | age | Ave") age | age | Aver) age | age | ATO | a 

wkly. ne hourly| wkly. whl hourly) wkly. | yijy, | hourly | wkly.| yijy, | hourly) wkly. | oy, |hourly| wkly. | yy}. hour 

earn- | W.5: | earn- | earn- | 0.3; | earn- | earn- | P07; | earn- | earn- | pour, | earn: | earn- | po7. | earn- | earn- | pour, | em 

ings * | "©4888 | ings | ings? | 9°88! ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? | ings 

1040: Average..... (*) (*) (@ $31.70 | 33.1 |$0.958 |§$30. 56 | $33.3 |*$0.918 |$33. 11 $2.7 |$1.012 ($32.87 | 34.6 |$0.949 $33.05 | 32.5 | $1.0ls 
1941: January..... () (4) 0 32. 18 32. 6 . 986 | 430.10 | $32.7 | 4.946 | 33.42 32.6 | 1.025 | 34.16 35. 8 955 | 31. 49 29. 7 1. 082 

Das 
1947: April........ $60, 14 37.5 |$1. 605 | 60. 57 37.1 | 1.6382 56. 38 36. 4 1 65. 43 38.0 | 1.723 | 67.37 38.7 | 1.739 | 60.87 36.6) 1 Ae 
ee a 61. 87 38 0 | 1.627 | 62.26 37.6 | 1.655 57.95 36. 8 1. 575 | 67.15 38.5 | 1.742 | 68.24 38.7 | 1.761 | 63.77 7.3) 1 v 

| eee 62. 25 38.2 | 1.631 | 62.71 37.8 | 1. 661 58. 55 36.9 1, 585 | 67. 69 38.7 | 1.749 | 67.73 38.9 | 1.739 | 63. 52 37.4) 1 
i enennl 63. 26 38.4 | 1.648 | 63. 60 38.0 | 1.676 60. 08 37.6 1. 596 | 67.99 38.4 | 1.772 | 68. 63 38.7 | 1.774 | 63. 52 36.9 | 1 72 
August...... (A. 36 38.6 | 1.668 | 64.71 38.2 | 1. 604 61. 33 38.0 1,614 | 69.01 38.5 | 1.794 | 69. 60 38.9 | 1.791 | 66.32 37.4) 1 mm 
September ..| 65. 00 38.3 | 1.607 | 65. 36 37.9 | 1.723 61. 16 37.2 1, 646 | 70. 61 38.9 | 1.816 | 71.19 39.1 | 1.819 | 66.13 7. 4 ] 
October 6. 03 38.5 | 1.716 | 66. 36 38.1 | 1.743 62. 25 37.4 1, 665 | 71,32 38.9 | 1.833 | 71.98 39.2 | 1.836 | 67. 29 37.6; 1M 
November..| 64.02 36.9 | 1.73 64. 55 36.6 | 1. 765 60. 55 35.8 1. 690 | 69. 36 37.5 | 1.851 | 71.90 38.4 | 1.872 | 63. 56 35. 0 sis 
December...| 66, 47 38.0 | 1.748 | 67.31 37.9 | 1.774 62.86 | 37.1 1.605 | 72.64 | 38.9) 1.865 | 76.61 40.6 | 1.887 | 65.33 36. 0 | 18 
1948; January.....| 65.73 37.3 | 1.762 | 66.28 37.2 | 1.781 62. 05 36. 4 1.707 | 71.43 38.2 | 1.868 | 75.79 40.7 , 1.862 | 65.79 35. 7 iL 4) 
February....| 66.17 37.0 | 1.788 | 66.31 36.7 | 1.806 62. 70 36. 3 1.727 | 70.99 37.3 | 1.899 | 74.17 39.1 | 1.895 | 65.03 34. 7 1.872 
March *_.... 66. 73 37.4 | 1.7 66, 89 37.1 | 1.805 63. 28 36. 7 1,724 | 71.47 37.5 | 1.905 | 74.01 39.0 | 1.897 | 66.80 35. 7 1.8 ) 
April '......| 67. 52 37.6 | 1.797 | 67. 58 37.1 | 1.822 63.85 | 36.5 1, 748 | 72.34 37.8 | 1.914 | 75.15 | 38.9) 1.933 | 68.33 | 36.3) Ls 












































See footnotes at end of table. 
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7,pLE C-8: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm '—Con. 





en 


Building construction—Continued 





Special building trades—Continued 





































































































Plastering and Roofing and shect Excavation and 
Year and month Electrical work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal foundation 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. ous hourly| wkly. AME. hourly| wkly. ae hourly| wkly. Ass. hourly| wkly. Aves. hourly| wkly. Sve- hourly 
earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- eed earn- | earn- tm earn- | earn- bem 44 earn- | earn- oan earn- | earn: | ) | | earn: 
ings * ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings * ings | ings? ings | ings? | [°Ur ings 
how: Average...-.-- $41.18 | 34.5 |$1. 196 ($29.47 29.8 |$0. 988 |$36.60 | 28.5 |$1. 286 |$31.23 | 33.0 |$0. 947 |$28.07 | 31.8 |$0. 883 |$26.53 | 30.9) $0. 859 
oil: January....--- 43.18 | 36.5) 1.184) 25.66) 25.3 1.012} 35.36.) 27.5.) 1.287} 30.40] 31.2} .974/] 27. 60 30.3 .910 | 23.86 | 20.1 . 820 
n947: April..-.------ 76. 31 40.5 | 1.885 | 57.36 34.6 | 1.656.) 72. 40 38.2] 1.894 | 61.01 37.9 | 1.611 | 54.02 36.0 | 1.499 | 56.07 36. 5 1, 587 
ERG <anepetpon 76. 73 40.4 | 1.809 | 62.01 37.2 | 1.668 | 74.95 38.9 | 1.926 | 62. 67 38.9 | 1.612 57.43 37.2] 1.542 | 59.70 38. 5 1, 552 
Se. neibehers 77. 81 40.6 | 1.917 | 63. 54 37.2 | 1.706 | 73. 67 38.2 | 1.927 | 62.29 38.3 | 1.625 | 58.13 7.6 | 1.547 | 60.48 37.9 1. 504 
Jal¥..aqw<er- 77.17 39.7 | 1.946 | 63. 26 37.3 | 1.697 | 73.14 37.5 | 1.950 | 61.97 37.7 | 1.645 | 59. 58 87.2 | 1.602 | 60.33 38. 1 1. 683 
August.....-..- 76. 96 39.3 | 1.960 | 65.89 | 38.2) 1.727] 75.61 38.0 | 1.992 | 65.99 39.5 | 1.670 | 60. 86 37.4 | 1.629 | 63.12 39.1 1. 616 
September... 79. 92 40.3 | 1.985 | 66.68 38.1 | 1.752 | 76.05 38.1 | 1.995 | 65.75 39.0 | 1.684 | 63. 27 87.9 | 1.669 | 64. 27 39.8 1.613 
October....-.-- 81. 87 40.8 | 2.006 | 67.19 37.7 | 1.781 | 75.60 37.4 | 2.019 | 66. 55 38.9 | 1.710 | 62, 48 38.4 | 1.626 | 63. 51 38.8 1, 638 
November....| 79. 64 39.9 | 1.995 | 65.39 36.0 | 1.817 | 73.27 35.3 | 2.075 | 66. 50 38.4 | 1.733 | 57. 76 35.4 | 1.631 | 60.08 36. 7 1. 636 
December... -- 81. 20 40.6 | 2.000 | 66. 69 36.3 | 1.836 | 76.63 36.5 | 2.100 | 64. 94 37.8 | 1.718 | 60. 64 37.1 | 1.634 | 63.33 37.8 1. 676 
1948: January....--- 81. 62 40.6 | 2.012} 61.51 33.0 | 1.862 | 75. 84 36.7 | 2.069 | 63. 94 36.5 | 1.750 | 56. 54 34.5 | 1.638 | 63.79 7.7 1. 690 
February-.-.-..-- 82.10 40.0 | 2.052 | 59 50 31.6 | 1.881 | 74.81 35.9 | 2.087 | 61.60 36.2 | 1.752 | 55.38 33.7 | 1.643 | 64.37 37.3 1. 725 
March ®......- 83. 75 40.6 | 2.064 | 61.38 32.6 | 1.883 | 75.10 36.0 | 2.087 | 62.93 35.4 | 1.778 | 55. 86 34.4] 1.622) 61. 57 36. 4 1. 689 
Ast, dace 82. 06 39.8 | 2.063 | 64.47 34.3 | 1.879 | 76.63 36.6 | 2.092 | 68.01 37.7 | 1.805 | 58.47 35.3 | 1.656 | 63. 79 38. 0 1, 677 
Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Ave. 
wkly. wkly hourly wkly. wkly hourly wkl wkly hourly wkly. wkly hourly 
earnings *| hours | earnings |earnings *} hours | earnings jearnings *} hours | earnings jearnings*) hours | earnings 
1940: Average................- (4) Q (*) g (4) f 0 (*) (*) (*) 
es (*) (4 (*) ‘ (*) ‘) ‘) (*) (¢ (‘ (‘) (*) 
A Se ee see $58. 28 39.0 $1. 495 $52. 82 37.4 $1. 411 $60. 48 39.3 $1. 538 $57. 03 39.6 $1. 441 
ee | eee 60. 39.7 1. 515 54. 23 38.6 1. 404 52. 83 40.0 1, 571 58. 60 40.2 1. 459 
Ser: eae" 60. 17 40.0 1. 504 56. 92 40.4 1. 408 61. 34 39.6 1. 548 60. 09 40.8 1, 47 
SE BS RR 61.76 40.3 1. 533 58. 18 40.6 1. 434 64. 09 40.1 1. 597 58. 49 40.5 1.445 
BEE E. gttisnecesdotent 62. 82 40. 2 1. 562 58. 57 40.1 1. 459 65. 53 40.2 1. 632 58. 92 40.5 1.454 
TE... ctantdmones 63. 85 40.2 1, 587 59. 68 39.9 1. 495 66. 84 40.1 1, 666 58. 26 40.9 1, 425 
ee ame ae ang 64. 53 40.3 1. 602 60. 66 40.2 1, 510 67. 11 40.0 1, 676 60. 08 41.1 1, 461 
SEP a TE 61. 67 38.2 1.615 57. 55 37.7 1. 528 64. 03 88.1 1. 680 58. 50 38.9 1, 2 
December.............-- 62. 83 38. 4 1. 638 60. 21 38.4 1. 570 65. 24 38. 4 1. 697 68.35 38.2 1. 528 
100 January... .......-s.....- 63. 28 37.8 1.676 61. 25 37.9 1. 618 65. 57 37.6 1.745 58.14 38.1 1, 524 
Pee acdcesdbebcccsas 65. 42 38.5 1. 700 60. 96 37.4 1. 629 68.78 38. 6 1. 781 61 24 39.0 1. 670 
i SE 65. 85 38.9 1. #92 60. 71 37.7 1. 609 68.79 39.3 1.780 62. 89 38.9 1.615 
A 67. 22 39. 9 1. 685 61. 66 38.5 1. 602 69. 65 40.4 1.722 66.10 30.8 1, 663 



































1 Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 
months shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. 
The data include all employees of these construction firms working at the 
projects (skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, superin- 


site of privately finance 
mployees of these firms engaged on publicly 


tendents, time clerks, etc.). 
rojects and off-site work are excluded. 


financed 


1 Includes types not shown separately. 


§ Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 
4 Not available prior to February 1946. 
5 Includes genera! contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
other special building data. 
® Revised. 
? Preliminary. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
Commodities 


[1935-39— 100] 
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September 15 
October 15 

November 15 
December 15 


: January 15 
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! The “consumers’ index for moderate-income families in cities,’’ M hed tables are available upon request showing indexes for esc: 
formerly known as the “‘eost of living index” measures av nges fn of the cities regularly surve by the Bureau and for each of the majr 
retail prices of selected com, rents, and services weighted by quantities groups of living essentials. dexes for all cities combined are availatk 
bought in 1934-36 by fam of wage earners and moderate-income workers since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities vare B 
in large cities whose incomes a $1,524 in 1934-36. from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since Wor 

Burean of Labor Statistics Bulletin 609, Changes in Cost of Living in War L. 

Cities in the United States, 1913-41, con a detailed description of met 3 Data not available. 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ § Rents not surveyed this month, 
index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
a rome Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
ving. 
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,BLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 











































































































[1935-39 = 100) 
Group of ) 
Cit May 15,| Apr. 15,|Mar.15,|Feb. 15,Jan. 15,;Dec. 15,,Nov.15,|Oct. 15,/Sept.15, <p July 15,j/June 15,) May 15,|June 15,!Aug. 15, 
y 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1947 1947 1947 1947 1047 1947 1947 1047 1046 1 
ae Se 170.5 | 169.3} 166.9] 167.5 {| 168.8 | 167.0| 164.9| 163.8); 163.8/ 140.3] 158.4 157.1] 186.0) 183.3 08. 6 
SS S_—=:_ E——lloOS.|=_ CO eS eee _SEES_==_bWCLlSVVV..l SSS] SOS 
.gocsacenubocoses 170.8 f (?) 169. 2 (?) 167.5 Q (2) 162.2 159.1 (*) 133.8 98. 0 
| Mics, Miitichmant, BAdcnccccceases @) ’ 170.9] () ?) 171.3] (@) ) 167.8} (3) ) 160.5 | 159.4] 135.6 08.7 
S | lancoy Hi-mingham, Ala....-...... 173.7 | 172.7] 172.0] 172.8] 174.4] 173.8] 171.6] 160.7] 160.1 | 186.6] 164.1] 142.1 | 160.7] 136.5 98. 5 
wpoceseseases 164.1 163.6 | 160.8] 161.3 163.1 160. 4 158.3 157.5 158.6 | 154.5 151.9 150. 3 148. 6 127.9 97.1 
ati 1a, 3 ecechawepoveens (?) 167.2 (2) (3) 167.4 (3) (2) 162. 6 (?) (1) 159.1 | 157.7] 156.2] 132.6 98. 5 
ee Il, ecabncenocusores 174.9 | 172.1 169.0 | 168.8 171.5 170.1 168.3 167.3 168. 3 162.7 160. 1 158.3 156.8 130. 9 QR, 7 
1 uy Me incinnati, Ohfo.-.------.-- 172.3 | 170.8 | 169.3} 170.1 171.2 | 170.3 167.1 167.1 166.3 | 162.2) 160.4 188.5 | 156.8] 132.2 97.3 
8 hy adtregeees 173.7} (3) © 171.6 | (2) © 166.9 | (2) ro 163.0] (9) 160.3 | 159.0] 135.7] 100.0 
y ; CUED. conbememeceses (?) 168. 5 @ (?) 167.0) ( (%) 160. 4 @ () 155.7 155.9 155.8 131.7 98. 6 
2 ay Ne Recetp qnamasesas 173.2 | 171.8 | 168.7] 160.0) 170.6] 169.0] 166.6] 166.7] 164.2] 162.8 | 100.2| 158.7 156.8 | 136.4 08. 5 
7 103 , 171.5 171.4 170.0 170.4 170.8 169.3 165.8 163. 4 162.1 159.7 158. 4 157.6 157.6 130. 5 100. 7 
7 asa 
4 itt Miiedianapolis, Ind. ...-.-.... @ | 1725) © ¢ 172.3 | (2) @ | 178] © 0 160.5] 188.0] (1) | 1319) 980 
. ksonville, Fla.....-.-.--- ’ (#) 172.8 ’ (2) 173.9 *) (*) 168. 5 (’) 168.5 4) 138. 4 08. 5 
3 im? psas City, Mo. -...--.--- (?) 163.3 |  (#) (7 162.4}  (*) (3) 157.9} (#) (? 1505 | 149.5] 180.5) 129.4 08. 6 
6 lon os Angeles, Calif........-- 169.1 169.3 167.4 168. 1 167.6 166.0 164.1 161.3 161.6 157.8 157.2 | 156.3 157.6 136.1 100.5 
5 ot anchester, N. H...-.-...-- (? 172.0 (2) Q 172.5 (?) 166.1 (?) f 162.1 160. 4 (3 134.7 7.8 
3 1) Aemphis, TENN. ....-...... (? ® 172.4] ( Q 173.5 ’ c 160.0] ( ® 160.6} (3 134. 5 7.8 
2 10Li iiwaukee, Wis...-.....--. 171.1 (3 (3) 166. 9 (?) 144.0 ’ (?) 159.0 ) 156.6] ( 131.2 97 0 
8 lr? inneapolis, Minn......... (2) (?) 167 7 (?) q@ 186. 2 (?) @ 162.1 (?) ( 152.9 151.5 129.4 09.7 
». obile, Ala....----.------.- (2) (?) 169.9 | () (2) 170.3 | (%) (?) 164.3 (?) 1) 159.3 (?) 132.9 8. 6 
2 1109 ew Orleans, La.-..--.--...- 176. 5 (2) (?) 177.1 (2) (?) 173. 2 (*) (*) 168.5 (?) 164.6 (?) 138. 0 09.7 
5 1184 vew York, N. Beamemennces 167.5 | 167.0; 164.3 | 166.4] 167.1 1644.9 | 163.3 | 161.7 | 161.9] 158.6 157.5 156.9 | 155.6) 135.8 09.0 
t ” " 
. 1x, MEENorfolk, Va.....--.-.------. 17.9) @) | (@ | 1701) @ | @ | 1682] @ | @ | 163.6] @ | 100.9) (@) | 135.2] 97.8 
) 14} hiladelphia, a 170.4 169. 3 165. 5 166. 6 168. 4 166. 3 164.2 162.2 | 163.2] 150.5 158.3 157.1 155.1 132. 5 07.8 
ittsburgh, Pa.............- 173.5 171.9 170.1 170.1 172.3 170. 2 168.1 167.8 168. 2 164.9 162.6 161.1 159. 6 134.7 OR. 4 
IM ortland, Maine..........-- @ (?) 162.7 (2) 162.0 QO (?) 159. 2 f (1) 153.3 (2) 128.7 97.1 
| IN) ortland, Oreg............-.. (@ 175.8 (?) @ 174.4 (4) ’ 166. 5 (?) ’ 162.1 161.5 (2) 140.3 100. 1 
132} JSS =, Se (@ 163. 4 (?) ts 165. 1 (*) ) 161.7 (3) Qa 153.8 | 152.6 (?) 128. 2 98 0 
‘ Lib ddeebeohooes ’ f 167.8 4) f° 167.9 2) (4) 165.4 @ e 155.6 154. 6 131.2 OR. 1 
1m) cisco, Calif........ ' (? 171.4 ) 168. 9 ( (?) 165.7 ts (? 159.3 | 160.5} 137.8 00. 3 
1%) SDs + ghatsibaeneae ’ 177.6 (2) (@? 175. 6 (?) (? 171.5 ’ 165.9 164.8 165. 5 140.6 99.3 
190| Maecvanton, P@.........-...... 170. 2 (2) (2) 166. 5 2) (2) 165. 2 (?) (? 162.8 (?) 159.9 () 132. 2 9.0 
190 ish shdhiasinoos 174.3 (2) os) 170.7 2) (*) 166. 2 ts ty 161.8 (?) 158.3 158. 5 137.0 100.3 
1304 Vashington, D, C_......... 166.7 (2) %) 163. 2 2) (?) 161.7 t) 1) 159.1 (?) 156.0 154. 6 133.8 08. 6 
1s 
sal ! The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
1444 ervices purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
ndicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule. 
144 Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 
1444 
144) 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of Commoditi, 
[1935-39— 100] 
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furnishings 
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Gas and Other fuels 
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May pr. May Apr. May Apr. May | Apr. | May | by 
15, 1948 15, 1948 | 15, 1948/ 15, 1948; 15, 1948/ 15, 1948) 15, 1948) 15, 1948 18 iy 


—_—_—__ 
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206. 2 7] 19.4) () | 1516) ¢ 
154. 6 (1) (") () | 4 
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182.8] 1826] 143.0) jg 
@) | 200.9) @) | 
178.8 ' 146.9) ig 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 


















[1935-39 = 100] 
> Meats, Meats ‘ee Fruits and vegetables 
poul- . | Fats | Sugar 
eer snd month foods t—# =e Beef Cons. | Fish | prod- | Eggs “o ans | and 
prod-| $20 | Total| and | Pork | Lamb ou Total | Fresh | ©®2- | Dried a jeweets 
ucts veal ned 
Average...---- oe8.6 5008.84 008.8 Baie le 129.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 128.2] 175.4 
A verage-.----- be oe Se Ye Pe St ER eS Se 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 170.4] 145.0! 120.0 
A verage...---- ite Aat 4 eee eee See ee ee ee 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 173.0 | 164.8 | 127.2| 114.3 
Average..---.- Ie SO ee eee eee ee 84.9 | 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9) 91.1 | 01.2) 1126] 71.1 89.6 
Average......- 95.2; 04.5) 96.6; 96.6) 101.1 | 88.9] 99.5/ 93.8 / 101.0] 95.9] 91.0] 94.5] 95.1 92.3} 93.3 | 95.5] 87.7 100. 6 
August ......-- 93.5) 93.4) 95.7] 95.4) 99.6) 88.0) 988) 046] 99.6) 93.1] 90.7] 92.4/ 92.8] 91.6) 90.3] 04.9) 845 95. 6 
Average...--.. 96.6) 96.8) 95.8) 94.4) 102.8! 81.1] 99.7] 94.8] 110.6 101.4] 93.8) 96.5] 97.3) 92.4| 100.6) 92.5 2.2 06. 8 
Average....... 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2 97.9) 106.7] 101.5 | 94.0] 106.4 
December-.... 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 109.7 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 114.4 
Average....--- 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122 1 | 119.6 126.5 
- Average......- 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 127.1 
» Average....... 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 129.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 126.5 
5. Average......- 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0 126. 5 
August........ 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0 126.6 
A verage......- 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 100.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 143.9 
JOMD. « cocccese 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4 136, 2 
November....| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170. 5 
: Average...-.-- 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 197.5 180.0 
May ....-<<<-- 187.6 | 154.2 | 203.9 | 200.6 | 197.1 | 204.2 | 209.6 | 179.6 | 255.1 | 171.5 | 178.9 | 207.0 | 209.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9 | 200.5 179.3 
June...------- 190.5 | 154.6 | 216.9 | 216.1 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.3 | 254.7 | 171.5 | 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 169.7 | 262.6 | 181.3 | 188.3 179. 7 
JUEP - <cnccscnce 193.1 | 155.0 | 220.2 | 219.7 | 220.8 | 216.4 | 228.6 | 181.9 | 260.6 | 178.8 | 203.0 | 202.0 | 204.2 | 168.5 | 263.6 | 180.8 | 182.0 179. 7 
August.....-.-- 196.5 | 155.7 | 228.4 | 229.8 | 230.5 | 229.3 | 232.1 | 180.5 | 262.4 | 183.8 | 212.3 | 199.8 | 202.1 | 165.7 | 263.4 | 181.7 | 178.5 179.8 
September....| 203.5 | 157.8 | 240.6 | 241.9 | 239.7 | 245.9 | 244.0 | 191.4 | 275.7 | 195.2 | 235.9 | 198.2 | 202.4 | 157.3 | 261.2 | 187.0 | 176.6 181.8 
October........| 201.6 | 160.3 | 235.5 | 234.9 | 233.6 | 240.9 | 226.2 | 189.5 | 286.5 | 190.1 | 232.7 | 198.6 | 201.1 | 155.2 | 255.6 | 100.8 | 190.0 181.8 
Novem ber-...-. 202.7 | 167.9 | 227.0 | 223.6 | 226.3 | 219.7 | 227.1 | 184.6 | 302.4 | 198.4 | 224.7 | 199.6 | 205.0 | 156.5 | 251.7 | 104.7 | 106.4 183.2 
Léece 206.9 | 170. 227.3 | 223.2 | 227.6 | 218.2 | 221.5 | 190.7 | 302.3 | 204.9 | 236.1 | 205.3 | 212.1 | 157.3 | 255. 198.5 | 208.2 183. 7 
January -....-- 209.7 | 172.7 | 237.5 | 233.4 | 239.7 | 225.9 | 231.5 | 200.0 | 310.9 | 205.7 | 213.6 | 208.3 | 215.7 | 158.0 | 256.8 | 201.9 | 209.3 183.4 
February...--- 204.7 | 171.8 | 224.8 | 218.0 | 228.2 | 202.2 | 223.4 | 196.4 | 315.0 | 204.4 | 189.2 | 213.0 | 222.0 | 157.7 | 256.0 | 204.0 | 194.2 176.8 
Mareh.......- 202.3 | 171.0 | 224.7 | 218.2 | 228.5 | 204.3 | 216.8 | 194.7 | 313.6 | 201.1 | 186.3 | 206.9 | 214.2 | 157.7 | 253.9 | 204.4 | 191.7 174.4 
) =e 207.9 | 171.0 | 233.8 | 229.5 | 241.2 | 212.3 | 232.6 | 198.4 | 307.2 | 205.8 | 184.7 | 217.4 | 228.4 | 156.4 | 252.1 | 204.4 | 191.4 173.6 
eae 210.9 | 171.1 | 244.2 | 242.0 | 255.8 | 219.1 | 253.5 | 202.1 | 305.0 | 204.8 | 184.9 | 218.0 | 229.4 | 156.4 | 250.0 | 204.6 | 196.6 173.0 















































































The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 


ring the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 


ugh voluntary reports from chain and yo gee retail food dealers. 
icles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income 


The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 


milies. 


oj-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- 
e importance of chain and independent store sales in computing city aver- 


prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate- 


income workers, in computin 

combine city aggregates 

cities combined. 
Indexes of retail food 


No. 899, “‘Retail Prices of F 
U. 8. Department of Labor, table 2, 
data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 


rices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1945 (1935-39 = 100), may be found in Bulletin 
—1944 and 1945,"’ Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
p. 4. Mimeographed tables of the same 


city indexes; and (3) population weights to 
order to derive average prices and indexes for all 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods ! 








Indexes 1935-39 = 100 















































Aver- 
e 
Commodity Rr ce 
ay | May Apr. | Mar. ; Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov.) Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June 
1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 
ic and bakery products: 
Ce de 2 ‘ Cents 

Flour, wheat..-.----.----- 5 pounds..| 48.9 | 189.4 | 189.6 | 192.4 | 197.3 | 210.9 | 209.6 | 204.8 | 194.0 | 189.2 | 187.0 | 187.4 | 189.9 

Reeth GOs occcnsessss 11 ounces.-_| 16.6 | 175.7 | 175.8 | 173.3 | 172.8 | 172.9 | 169.3 | 164.3 | 157.9 | 151.7 | 144.9 | 140.7 | 135.3 

Corn meal----.. — - --- ----.pound. 11.1 | 215.7 | 216.4 | 216.6 | 219.9 | 219.9 | 218.1 | 217.5 | 211.9 | 204.5 | 1902.4 | 182.1 | 178.1 

tn. 1. tetmasepapeipoedeus a do__..| 21.1 | 118.6 | 118.4 | 118.1 | 118.4 | 117.3 | 116.9 | 116.8 | 114.0 | 111.5 | 106.8 | 100.0 (*) 

Rolled oats #......-..--- 20 ounces_.|; 17.1 | 154.8 | 154.8 | 153.5 | 153.4 | 153.6 | 152.6 | 151.1 | 143.4 | 135.6 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 127.7 

Bakery products: 
Bread, white--...-..------- pound. 13.9 | 163.5 | 163.2 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 162.3 | 150.8 | 157.5 | 149.3 | 147.9 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.5 
Vanilla cookies -..........--- do... 43.6 | 188.8 | 189.2 | 187.9 | 187.7 | 183.7 | 180.2 | 178.7 | 176.2 | 176.3 | 174.9 | 174.9 | 173.3 
ats, poultry, and fish: 
Meats: 
eef: 

, Round steak --..----.---- do....| 90.3 | 267.3 | 250.7 | 234.0 | 231.4 | 248.4 | 236.4 | 234.2 | 243.8 | 256.4 | 247.6 | 236. 230. 9 
ta ET do...-| 71.9 | 249.9 | 238.2 | 227.0 | 227.9 | 242.3 | 231.7 | 229.9 | 237.0 | 241.7 | 231.8 | 220. 216.0 
EE Ee do....| 63.6 | 283.4 | 263.3 | 249.6 | 250.6 | 263.1 | 251.5 | 253.5 | 260.1 | 258.9 | 248.5 | 233.3 | 225.7 
Hamburger #_-.......-.-- do....| 55.2 | 178.6 | 166.3 | 158.0 | 157.3 | 159.7 | 151.5 | 150.3 | 154.4 | 155.8 | 151.3 | 145.3 | 142.0 
Ee TE A do... 97.9 | 245.6 | 234.9 | 226.8 | 228.0 | 230.0 | 213.1 | 211.8 | 217.7 | 222.6 | 212.0 | 210.2 | 211.4 

Pork: 
iS ici. 77.0 | 233.5 | 223.2 | 212.1 | 200.1 | 219.4 | 206.2 | 214.7 | 248.8 | 257.9 | 239.2 | 226. 225, 3 
RES Ea do....| 75.9 | 199.1 | 191.3 | 185.7 | 194.7 | 227.7 | 228.8 | 227.6 | 230.4 | 224.7 | 208.4 | 195.5 | 189.9 
ees do... 65.7 | 223.7 | 220.9 | 213.6 | 212.0 | 234.8 | 223.3 | 218.2 | 244.2 | 256.7 | 245.3 | 231. 227.7 
i ibatpnstscocduans do... 42.5 | 203.5 | 209.9 | 214.7 | 238.2 | 259.6 | 275.3 | 265.6 | 243.7 | 227.7 | 194.9 | 188.; 189. 5 

Lamb 
0 A a a do-__- 73.1 | 257.6 | 236.3 | 220.3 | 226.9 | 235.2 | 225.0 | 230.7 | 220.8 | 247.9 | 235.8 | 232. 233. 0 

Poultry: Roasting chickens. ---- do....| 61.0 | 202.1 | 198.4 | 194.7 | 196.4 | 200.0 | 190.7 | 184.6 | 186.5 | 191.4 | 180.5 | 181. 182. 3 
Fish: 
Fish (fresh, frozen) - ----..-.-- do--- (3) 261.3 | 264.9 | 274.4 | 276.3 | 270.5 | 260.7 | 262.3 | 248.8 | 242.7 | 231.8 | 231.5 | 225.1 
Salmon, pink.--..---- 16-ounce can 52.4 | 399.7 | 397.1 | 394.1 | 393.7 | 304.9 | 391.0 | 386.7 | 365.6 | 342.2 | 323.1 | 317. 313.8 
iry products: 
Detter. ES pound. 92.5 | 254.2 | 255.4 | 237.4 | 248.4 | 258.1 | 262.0 | 242.2 | 222.4 | 251.7 | 222.1 | 210.6 | 194.3 
0 BO Se RS do....| 64.5 | 248.1 | 241.5 | 243.7 | 247.9 | 242.2 | 236.1 | 230.9 | 226.2 | 221.0 | 215.6 | 215.6 | 211.4 
Milk, fresh (delivered) -......-- quart..| 20.8 | 171.5 | 174.3 | 174.6 | 174.3 | 173.3 | 171.2 | 171.0 | 167.5 | 163.0 | 158.8 | 155. 151.8 
Milk, fresh (grocery) -.....-...-- do_..-| 20.1 | 177.3 | 179.0 | 179.5 | 179.7 | 178.5 | 176.3 | 175.2 | 171.8 | 167.2 | 162.4 | 159. 155, 1 
Milk, evaporated _---- 14%-ounce can..| 14.4 | 202.1 | 197.2 | 197.1 | 195.8 | 189.6 | 186.4 | 182.3 | 177.2 | 175.3 | 175.2 | 175. 176. 6 
SY, ...—_Vpaeeg dozen_.| 64.1 | 184.9 | 184.7 | 186.3 | 189.2 | 213.6 | 236.1 | 224.7 | 232.7 | 235.9 | 212.3 | 203. 183. 0 
its and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 

fe EE pound..| 12.0 | 229.1 | 208.2 | 205.6 | 208.6 | 219.2 | 221.8 | 214.3 | 216.1 | 219.7 | 200.8 | 259. 295. 9 

aaa sali deenlimenibensndinal do...-| 15.6 | 257.8 | 256.3 | 255.3 | 257.4 | 257.9 | 257.8 | 256.9 | 254.6 | 252.3 | 245.9 | 247. 250. 0 

Oranges, size 200__......-.-.. dozen 42.2 | 149.2 | 142.9 | 145.1 | 135.9 | 133.5 | 133.4 | 147.9 | 172.2 | 174.1 | 181.0} 151. 150.8 

Fresh vegetables: 

ES pound..| 24.9 | 229.1 | 229.5 | 191.2 | 257.2 | 199.9 | 186.7 | 237.1 | 215.4 | 157.4 | 122.2 | 138.3 | 164.3 

ee indica as 7.7 | 202.3 | 250.5 | 174.8 | 191.5 | 222.9 | 237.2 | 192.9 | 165.3 | 170.0 | 234.8 | 168.9 | 204.5 

aT iia omtnindl bunch.-| 16.7 | 310.1 | 254.3 | 227.8 | 261.3 | 246.3 | 311.3 | 261.3 | 241.8 | 205.7 | 179.4 | 180.2 | 170.1 

Lettuce. ...---- dann obtlnan head_.} 16.5 | 200.7 | 159.9 | 138.0 | 153.5 | 201.0 | 179.9 | 170.8 | 151.6 | 189.1 | 172.4 | 146.3 | 139.6 

a a pound.._| 12.0 | 291.0 | 440.9 | 386.2 | 364.8 | 285.6 | 260.7 | 229.3 | 194.5 | 188.9 | 190.2 | 184.7 | 180.1 

en aconcy ews 15 pounds 94.0 | 261.7 | 253.6 | 247.0 | 246.9 | 234.4 | 222.5 | 211.1 | 201.7 | 202.7 | 214.8 | 252.2 | 244.5 

AR i pound..| 11.4 | 158.4 | 167.4 | 171.5 | 221.5 | 191.4 | 167.5 | 154.1 | 172.2 | 195.5 | 174.4 | 165.7 | 151.2 

Sweetpotatoes.............- do_...| 11.7 | 225.2 | 213.1 | 208.3 | 207.2 | 196.4 | 183.9 | 173.3 | 174.2 | 195.8 | 234.9 | 226.7 | 223.8 

Canned fruits: 
= a No, 24% can__| 31.0 | 160.8 | 160.6 | 161.0 | 161.5 | 162.4 | 161.9 | 162.1 | 162.4 | 163.8 | 168.1 | 168.6 | J68.1 
es cn condchenpecd do....| 36.3 | 166.7 | 166.3 | 164.3 | 163.0 | 162.1 | 160.1 | 158.2 | 154.6 | 152.8 | 151.7 | 152.0 | 150.7 
Canned vegetables: 

at > a as No. 2 can 19.6 | 157.9 | 156.6 | 156.9 | 157.0 | 156.6 | 155.5 | 152.5 | 149.8 | 146.9 | 147.1 | 146.5 | 145.5 

i do-__. 14.7 | 112.3 | 113.5 | 115.5 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 117.9 ; 117.9 | 118.0 | 116.9 | 118.3 | 118.7 | 120.0 

Tomatoes _._._..............do__..} 16.5 | 183.0 | 183.2 | 186.2 | 185.0 | 185.9 | 185.5 | 185.4 | 183.9 | 191.8 | 213.2 | 220.6 | 224.7 

Dried fruits: Prunes...........pound_.} 21.1 | 206.9 | 208.6 | 211.2 | 216.0 | 217.8 | 219.4 | 219.0 | 228.7 | 236.8 | 245.3 | 246.4 | 245.5 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans...do_...| 22.9 | 311.6 | 314.3 | 314.9 | 312.9 | 311.9 | 306.0 | 297.5 | 202.3 | 204.2 | 286.6 | 285.4 | 284.2 
ae EE do....| 51.3 | 204.2 | 204.0 | 204.0 | 203.6 | 201.5 | 198.1 | 194.3 | 190.5 | 186.6 | 181.3 | 180.5 | 181.1 
ts and oils: 
i es ae ee do....| 29.6 | 198.2 | 194.1 | 191.9 | 196.0 | 238.8 | 242.7 | 228.6 | 215.9 | 181.3 | 166.8 170.3 | 180.8 
Hydrogenated veg. shortening *..do_...| 43.8 | 211.4 | 207.1 | 214.4 | 217.6 | 225.8 | 220.0 | 197.7 | 191.5 | 190.9 | 203.6 | 212.5 | 219.2 
gn ceaceme pint..| 39.8 | 164.4 | 159.8 | 159.0 | 158.8 | 156.1 | 152.4 | 150.2 | 149.7 | 150.3 | 151.8 | 154.2 | 158.6 
Oleomargarine................- pound..| 42.4 | 232.6 | 223.9 | 224.0 7.8 | 230.5 | 228.9 | 214.4 | 208.9 198.0 | 219.1 | 219.9 | 221.5 
gar and sweets; 
cath woncdeuhlwna aod _ on 9.3 | 173.8 174.5 | 175.3 | 177.7 184.3 184. 6 184.1 | 182.7 | 182.0 180. 7 | 180.6 | 181.0 
| | ’ } 
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was discontinued for macaroni, whole wheat 
f liver, sliced ham, lamb rib chops, casined 
pefruit juice, canned green beans, tea, standard shortening in cartons, 
ut butter, and corn sirup. Their importance in the family budget has 


3 Average price not computed. 
4 Index not computed. 

5 Not priced in earlier period. 
6 Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 
? July 1947= 100. 

§ Inadequate reports. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, for Selected Period; 
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1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later das 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete reps 
rices prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, sv 
rom one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for suber 
prices. Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are liminary. and economicgroupssince 1913. Weekly indexes have been eceegy tt 
The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 2 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1%¢. 7 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the mont 
detailed description of the method of calculation see ““Revised Method of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with tlv 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current pre 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association. December 1937.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, ne 
Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau am 
monthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is = 1942 prices forward in each computation through Spetem ber 1’ 
ovieel. 


TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices, by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 


[Indexes 1926=100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, table D-7] 
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! See footnote 1, table D-7, 
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Periods TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 


























































































































[1926 = 100] 
a5 | on 
- = hol Group and subgroup 
| ties jo a May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan Dec. | Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | June | Aug. 
, “scent fn ——— a -_- 
| peed. POG commodities #....------- 163.8 | 162.7] 161.4] 160.8] 165.7| 163.2] 150.7] 1885] 157.4] 153.6] 150.6] 147.6] 147.1] 112.9 75.0 
ets 1 nn aan aan a 
_ er, » productS....---------- 189.1 | 186.7] 186.0| 185.3 199.2] 196.7] 187.9] 180.7] 186.4] 181.7] 181.4] 177.9] 1757] 140.1 61.0 
‘ "og GralfB..----20---------- 213.5 | 217.9] 218.0] 220.0 | 256.3) 252.7 /| 245.5); 241.4 / 230.3; 208.8); 202.3; 206.0) 202.4) 151.8 51.5 
oa pe Livestock and poultry../ 219.0 | 204.4 / 209.4 / 210.0 | 232.9) 226.3) 211.0) 224. 5 | 224.8) 215.9) 200.9; 200.9) 1987] 157.4 66. 0 
: 69.0) » Other farm products...-| 163.3 166. 4 162. 2 159.9 162. 4 162. 5 157.2 153. 7 150. 3 152. 6 157.5 155. 3 153. 5 137. 5 60.1 
~ " 
7) eens] 174 | 176.7] 173.8] 1724] 179.9] 1784] 1780] 17.8] 179.3] 1723] 167.1] 161.8] 1928) 129] O72 
165.4 “il Dairy products. ...-.--- 176.6 | 181.0 | 179.8] 1848] 183.9] 183.5] 175.9] 167.3 | 170.6] 1643] 1628] 140.9) 138.8) 127.3 67.9 
93.3 Im Cereal products... .----- 156. 3 158. 0 158. 6 160. 2 170. 1 170. 6 172. 5 167.6 158. 7 153. 3 154.7 149. 2 151.7 101.7 71.9 
‘3 GH vruits and vegetables...| 147.0] 148.6] 145.7] 144.8] 141.1) 135.4) 135.5) 130.8) 130.1) 133.0) 130.7 | 145.2) 144.3) 136.1 58. 5 
68.3 MeatS. . ..------------- 233.2} 226.0 | 217.1 | 2062 | 2223) 214.8] 217.6] 230.0) 244.8) 234.6) 217.9) 208.6) 208.0) 110.1 73.7 
79. § A Other foods.....--------| 144.2] 144.4] 1443] 146.7] 155.0) 160.0 159.4 | 157.2] 150.7] 140.7] 141.7] 138.7) 138.4 98. 1 60. 3 
Hep . os and leather products../ 187.5 | 186.1) 185.4] 192.8] 200.3) 203.1 | 202.4] 191.7 | 184.8) 1821 | 1784) 173.2) 170.8) 1224 92.7 
‘ ShoeS....------------=--] 185.6 | 191.7 | 193.8 | 104.7] 1043) 190.7) 187.0) 178.0 175.2 | 174.9 | 1732] 172.6] 172.2 20. 5 100, 8 
88.3 Hides and skins-.......-- 218.0 199.3 186. 2 207. 2 238. 9 256. 9 263. 4 243. 7 221.1 215. 6 203. 5 187.1 177.7 121.5 77.2 
g3| 2 Lett. .n-sasusgocces« 188.2} 183.6] 185.9] 199.9] 200.2) 216.2) 216.0] 204.3 197.4 | 190.7] 187.4] 178.9) 176.3) 110.7 84.0 
97.0 : Other leather products..; 143.3 143.3 143.8 | 143.8 143.8 141.8 141.3 139. 6 139. 5 139. 1 138. 8 138. 3 138.3 115, 2 97.1 ‘ 
- ai 3 tile products. ......---.- 149.6 | 149.6 | *149.7 | *148.4 | 147.6] 147.6 | 144.7] 143.0] 142.0] 140.8] 139.5] 138.9] 138.9] 109.2 67.8 
J RRR aE 145.8 | 145.8 | *144.6 | °143.0 | 140.4] 136.3] 135.6 | 134.7] 134.4] 134.3 | 134.3] 133.9] 133.9] 120.3 81.5 
100.8 Cotton goods... .....--- 215.2 | 216.7} 218.3 | 214.9 | 214.8] 213.5] 200.1 | 204.6) 202.3) 199.2) 195.9/ 193.8) 193.0) 130.4 65. 5 
100.9| y Hosiery and underwear.| 105.4 105. 4 105. 4 105. 0 104, 4 103. 0 101.4 100. 0 99.9 99.9 100. 4 100. 8 100.8 75.8 61.5 
RayoN......--.--------- 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.0 37.0 7.0 7.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 30, 2 28. 5 
114.9) Sijk....-.-.-------------| 46.4] 46.4] 46.4) 464/ 464/ 73.3) 733) 71.2) 683) 68.2) 68.2) 68.4 7.9] (3) 44.3 
106.7! Woolen and worsted 
32.9! 1» 90008. ......-<2-<<=-<- 147.5 | 147.5 | 145.2] 142.8 141.6 | 139.6] 134.9 134.2 | 133.8 133. 3 130. 1 129, 2 129. 2 112.7 75. & 
7 Other textile products... 174.2 | 170.0} 174.7 | 180.2] 181.2{ 177.8] 174.8] 1763) 175.1) 171.8) 171.2) 173.8| 1761) 112.3 63.7 
145. F 
ane - jand lighting materials..| 132.6 | 131.6] 130.9 | 130.7] 130.0] 1243] 118.1] 115.9] 1141 | 112.5] 108.9] 103.9] 103.3) 87.8 72.6 
140.7! Anthracite........------ 125.6 | 124.6] 1246] 124.4] 1242] 123.4] 123.3] 122.8] 122.5) 121.7] 1142] 112.7] 112.2) 106.1 72.1 
143.6) i Bituminous coal... ...-.- 181.8 | 178.9] 177.9] 177.8] 176.8] 174.3] 173.3 | 172.2] 170.1] 169.8] 163.0] 145.6) 145.1) 152.8 06. 0 
147.2) y 0 205.4} 197.5} 190.6] 190.6] 190.6] 183.4] 182.2] 182.0] 181.9] 170.2| 160.7) 157.3] 155.7) 133.5 104, 2 
150.8) iy Electricity ........------ (*) (3) 65.7 66.6 | 66.4 66. 5 66. 3 64.9 65.2; 64.5 65. 0 64.4 64.1 67.2 75.8 
151.5) DUS, shaidnagsccagecss« (8) 89. 1 88.7 85. 8 84. 5 85.4 83. 6 86. 8 87.0 86. 0 85. 5 85.8 85. 0 7U. 6 8H, 7 
153.3/ Petroleum and products_| 122.1 | 121.8} 121.8; 121.7) 120.7]; 112.0 99. 9 96. 5 93. 7 92. 2 89. 8 87.5 86. 8 64. 0 51.7 
155.7 
. alsand metal products?_| 157.1 157.2 | *155.9 | *155.3 | 154.3] 151.4 151.8 | 150.5] 150.1 148. 4 143.0 142.0 141.9 112, 2 93, 2 
158.1) Agricultural machinery 
155.2) and equipment.......} 130.4 129.8 | *129.3 128.9 128. 4 127.0 125.3 120.7 119. 6 118. 6 118.4 118, 2 117.8 | *104. 5 93. 5 
1557) Farm machinery....| 132.0] 131.3 | *130.8 | 130.4] 130.1] 128.6] 126.7] 121.8] 120.8) 1197) 119.7) 1197) 119.2) “104.9 04.7 
157.3 Iron and steel._......... 148. 8 149.4 | *147.7 | *146.3 144.6 140. 2 139. 5 139. 3 139.0 138.3 131.7 129.9 120.5 110. 1 95.1 
158. ] Motor vehicles.......... 161.8 161.6 161.6 161. 6 161.6 160. 5 160. 3 159.9 159. 4 156. 3 150.3 149. 4 149. 3 135. 5 92. 6 
Nonferrous metals - - -._- 150.0 149.8 146. 8 146.8 145. 5 143. 0 142.2 142.0 142.0 141.8 141.8 142.9 143. 9 99, 2 74.6 
Plumbing and heating..| 143.2 138.7 138.7 138. 7 137.9 136. 1 136.0 136. 0 135. 9 128. 6 123. 4 119. 1 120. 0 106. 0 79.3 
de later dats 
0m plete rer zy materials.........-. 196. 3 195.2 | *193.1 | *192.6 193. 1 191.0 187. 5 185. 8 183. 3 179.7 175.7 174.4 177.0 129.9 8Y. 6 
: Bureau. sr Brick and tile........... 152.8 | 152.5} 151.6] 151.1] 150.9] 148.8] 147.3] 145.6] 145.4] 144.3] 143.3) 134.7) 134.5] 121.3 90. 5 
nd for suberegimmmme VOMent.......-..------- 128, 2 127.5 127.4 127.2 126. 4 121.6 120. 6 120.1 119.0 116.9 114.9 114.3 114.0 102, 6 91.3 
ppared since mms “Umber.--......----.--. 312.9 | 309.2] 303.8 | 303.8 | 307.3 | 303.2| 205.6] 200.0 | 285.7 | 276.7 | 260.0) 266.1 269. 4 176.0 90. 1 
tober 1946. 7 Paint and paint mate- 
led the mont! Sidi idnedcnecccod 157.8 157.9 156. 7 159. 6 163. 2 164. 0 161.8 161.4 157.9 154.9 156.1 159. 6 169, 2 108. 6 82.1 . 
1ce with the Plumbing and heating..} 143.2 138.7 138.7 138.7 137.9 136. 1 136. 0 136. 0 135. 9 128. 6 123. 4 119. 1 120. 0 106. 0 79.3 
1d current pre tructural steel.........} 153.3 155.8 155. 8 149. 4 143.0 143. 0 143. 0 143.0 143. 0 143.0 130. 8 127.7 127.7 120. 1 107.3 
the war, ne Other building mate- 
. Bureau « einai Gdenccpacde 163.1 162.2 | *161.8 | 159.6 | 157.2) 155.5 152.6 | 152.5 150.6 | 150.1 146, 1 145. 1 144.8 118. 4 89. 6 
pm ber 1f 
eS 1347 j °136.2 | 136.1 134.6 |} 138.8 135.0 | 135.8 | 128.6] 122.3 117.5 118.8 120, 2 127.1 96.4 74,2 
SS ee ere 125.9} 126.8] 126.8] 126.5; 125.8 124.1 124.3 | 122.1 118.2 | 117.5 119.9 118.7 118.7 98. 0 83.8 
Drug and pharmaceu- 
tical materials........-. 153.3 153.8 | 154.4 154.3 154. 4 154.9 151.1 137.5 136. 6 136. 6 137.4 156. 1 173. 6 109. 4 77.1 
= 115.0 115.2 114.9 114.8 115.6 114.4 112.0 111.3 109. 8 105. 5 103. 5 101.8 102. 5 $2.7 65. 5 
se 103. 2 103. 1 103. 1 102. 8 102. 4 101.5 100. 8 97.7 97.2 97.3 97.2 96. 8 96. 7 86. 6 73.1 
edidowccecee 205.0 | 213.2} 211.4] 201.5 | 236.7) 215.9] 226.7 193. 4 163.3 133. 3 134. 8 139. 2 179.9 102. 1 40.6 
as teialales 142.7 | 142.3); 142.0] 141.8/ 141.4] 139.7] 187.7] 132.3] 130.6) 120.7 129.8; 129.2) 128.8] 110.4 85.6 
i are 145.8 | 145.2) 144.7| 144.4 143.9} 142.8; 140.0) 139.3 138.5 | 138.1 138.1 137.2 136. 9 114.5 v0.0 
Rnuidlneshipel 139.7 | 139.7 139.4 | 139.4 139.1 | 136.2 | 134.7 | °134.1 | *131.3 | 129.1 | 128.9 | °128.6 | °128.5 108. 6 81.1 
Dicittinpasesboas 121.5} 121.8! 120.8] 119.9| 123.5) 121.5) 1188 117.1 115.9 112.7 113.0 112.7 116.1 98. 5 73.3 
 - ee _-| 634) 63.4] 63.4] 63.4] 63.4] 634] 61.0) @8/) 6.8) 6.8) 66.8) 625) 66.7) 65.7 59. 5 
See 291.1 | 206.9 | 284.2 | 262.0 | 336.0) 308.2 | 282.7 | 280.5 | 287.2 | 261.3 | 200.4 | 253.3 | 237.4 197.8 68.4 
Te 167.4 167.5 167.0 | 167.1 168. 1 164.7 160.7 159.8 159. 5 157.6 157.2 | 154.2 154. 3 115.6 80.0 
a 47.6 46.7 42.3 42.7 44.7 44.5 49.3 43.0 36. 4 33.7 34. 6 37.1 45.6 46, 2 34.9 
eee} 129.7 | 180.2} 130.2] 130.4) 130.4| 130.0] 128.4 | 126.6 | 124.6 | 121.3} 121.2| 121.7 122.1 101.0 81.3 
} | | 
* Not available. 


Revised. 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ! 





—_ 
Man-days idle during mops 


Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages or year 





Month and year yn ge 
Percen: 


Beginning In eff Beginning 
in month or n effect dur- in month or In effect dur- 
year ing month ing month | working ~ 





1935-39 (average) : ; — , AE =. : 16, 900, 000 
1045 : i » aoe te Bs : Pane SIRE vel 38, 000, 000 
1046 seas , SET the on aby dittcinmaie tind d 116, 000, 000 
1947 Keio ee 3, 693 | _. Budi pt pebtheakd 34, 600, 000 
1947: 
May ‘ alia 471 781 ‘ i, 6, 730, 000 
June ; ee 379 701 7 3, 960, 000 
July : Van iG tare / 315 581 y 615, 000 3, 970, 000 
August -_ 336 583 ‘ 259, 000 2, 520, 000 
September = : - 219 435 7 187, 000 1, 970, 000 
October a : 393 A, < 171, 000 1, 780, 000 
Novernber , eal 328 7, 3 139, 000 - 829, 000 
December a ee sent 236 32, ¢ 56, 900 590, 000 
: January ? ; pitas én till tate 250 75, 000 100, 000 1, 000, 000 

February ? oan os aes 300 70, 000 110, 000 725, 000 

March ? : ; , . 22! 350 500, 000 550, 000 6, 000, 000 

ag 3 : . : : , 400 175, 000 625, 000 8, 000, 000 

May? ee a a ee oe ee 275 at 165, 000 350, 000 4, 100, 000 























! All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, ments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure th 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose e: 
are included in re ports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on “work- are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
ers involved” and ‘“‘man-days idle’’ cover all workers made idle in establish- ? Preliminary estimates. 


F: Building and Construction 


_ TABLE F-—1: Expenditures for New Construction ! 


(Value of work put in place} 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction 1948 | 1947 





j | | | | 
June?! May?! Apr. ‘ Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. —_ June | Total 


ial 
Total new construction ‘.. . $1, 6 605 6 {sn 445 |$1, 302 st 166 |$1, 009 ‘1,1 157 7 |e, 320 's1, 432 's, 497 |$1, 423 : $1, 264 's1, 162 |$13, 977 





| 
| 








Private construction . l, 106 1,015 837 948 | 1,097 j 10, 893 
Residential building (nonfarm). - - .. 625 525 400 500 610 5 5, 260 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) $-. 306 278 263 265 273 2R4 5 3. 31 

Industrial 110 112 116 125 130 134 i 1, 
Commercial. 117 Ys 91 j 835 
Ww arehouses, office and loft 
buildings. .... 25 22 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 
7 69 


rages * 
Other nonresidential | building. 4 
Religious. i 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional. 
Remaining types * 


Publie utilities. 


Telephone and telegraph _. 
Other public utilities 
Public construction... ....... 
Residential building “ eee 
Nonresidential baling (other than 
military or naval facilities) ........ 
Industrial ’ 
Educational. 
Hospital and institutional 
All other nonresidential 
Military and naval facilities 
Highways. 
Sewer and water...............-.-.- 
Miscellaneous public-service enter- 


— 
~ 


S ane 


C ee eiiin and development 
All other public * 








ee RE=C.8- 









































See footnotes on page 113. 
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..g F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 





———— Value (in thousands) 


le during monn 


© year “ , Conservation and 
Building development 








Per; ent 
CStimared Nonresidential 
Working tip riod AE ET SS ee ST Sane 
= ian River, All 
Hospital and Ree- har- | other ® 
institutional a, 

Edu- bial! tion and 
ca- Other flood 
tional * control 

Vet- 
Total erans’ Other 











'$1, 533, 439; (®) 394|7 $63, 465) $497, 929 ' 7 y y $189, 710) $73, 797/$115, 913) $511, 685/ $270, 650 






































| 1, 586,604) $4,753) 66 231,071) 438, 151 y ; 225, 423) 115,612) 109, 511) 355, 701) 331, 505 

| 7, 775, 497) 579, 176)6, 1: 549, 472/5, 580,917) (7 y 217, 795) 150,708) 67, 087) 347, 988) 500, 149 

1, 450, 252) 14, 859 435, 453) 114, 203 ) | (7) ’ 300, 405) 169, 253, 131, 152) 535, 784) 49, 548 

1, 204, 069) 24,645) 276,514) 51,186) 225, 328 $101, 831) $96 08 $31, 159|§ 5} 308,029) 77, 095| 230, 984) 657,087) 27, 794 

123, 547| 2,652} 21,773) 5,967) 15,806) ; 2, 378 7} 2,231) 3,147) 6,6 31,779} 4, 443 27, 336] 64, 248! 3, 005 

181, 438) 9, 079 21,248) 37,014 5, 803 1,744) 4, 948) 23, ; 51,045) 11,778} 39,267) 57,440) 5,612 

es 70, 596) 1, 230 5 409} 6,050) 2,575) 1, 218 659; 1.883) =; 3,869} 1,763) 2, 106} 57,845} 1, 198 

August 121,083} 1,346 4,347; 29,708) 1,304) 24, 466) 24, 28 185} 2,518} 1,420) 19,412) 16,186) 3,226) 65, 742 528 

September... - - 89, 262; 1, 109 409 4,744) 1,155 249 7 32) 2, 565 5} 22, 197) , 699) 20,498} 59, 827) 076 

Oectober....--.-| 111,191) 4, 503} , 928 586 7,342) 1,198 705 37; 1,578) 3,861) 20,650) 3,967) 16,685) 73,720) 4, 300 

pasure the ints November......| 114, 096 772, = 16, 351) 711; 15, 640 912) 9, 991 30; 3,506) 1,: 46, 049] 628) 45,421) 49,220) 1, 704 

3 whose employ December 112,388; 806) 32,973) 104) 32,869) 913) 26,433) 26, 378) 55, 3,332} 2,191) 19,541) 6,928, 12,613) 54,349) 4, 719 
| | 








| | 
14, 136 sd 13, 987 253 «8, 818) 8, 603 215| 1,961) 2,955) 41, 585 667) 36,918) 47,268) 1,940 


January 105, 737) 808 








February ------- 155, 428) 645, 46, 632) 859) 45, 773) 168, 41,762) 41, 557 205, 1, 735) | 87, 361] , 229; 56,132) 49, 426) _ d64 

145,350 5, 322, 63, 193! 61; 63, 132 256| 59,131) 58, 920 211} 1,230) 2,515) 21, 793) 5,639) 15,154) 51,561) 93, 481 

154,375, 2,521) ‘9, 867 553, 9, 314 12) 5,606) 5,049 557| 1, 863 33} 79,782) 56,934) 22,848) 58,247; 3, 958 

113,251) 916) 24, 632) 364) 24, 268 468) 20, 188} 20, 018} 170} 1,858) 1,754) 10, 257, 4,738) 5, 519] 75, 598) 1, 848 
I | | | 











xeludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- 5 Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customs houses. 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs 6 Includes electrification projects, water supply and sewage-disposal sys- 
amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal Government. tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects not 
cludes major additions and alterations. elsewhere classified. 
xcludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under building 7 Unavailable. 

— ruction. § Revised. 

A ncludes educational facilities under the Federal temporary reuse educa- * Preliminary. 
1947 facilities program. 


Total 
$13, 977 
10,893 § 
5, i) o 
ro DTNOTES TO TABLE F-1. 
1, ja bint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of * Includes major additions and alterations. 
— r, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 5 Excludes nonresidential building 5! privately owned public utilities. 
Estimated construction aap aciaees represent the monetary value * Includes social and recreational buildings, hotels, and miscellaneous 
volume of work accomplished during the given period of time. These buildings not elsewhere classified. 
s should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the ’ Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomicenergy projects. 
ations for urban building authorized and the data on value of contract * Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems and 
ds reported in table F-2. local transit facilities. 
eliminary. * Covers miscellaneous construction items such as airports, monuments, 
evised. memorials, etc. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building Al 


a 


Valuation (in thousands) Number of = ~* Srrelttng units ~Hous. 











New residential building 
Privately financed 





Period classes 3 New 


Pri ly financed dwellin i Senta 

rivately D welling units Publicly ent 
building 

— Multi- 

Multi- family « 


1-family 7 * a. § 








nan, md 








Se 


$1, 510, 688; $278, 472 , 30, 237 
' 602} 771,023 . 326) 47,718 
1, 712, 672; 891, 112 73, 644 


74, 918 4, 178 
72, 736 33, 644 4, 383 
85, 830 7, 910 
93, 870 7, 141 
8, 387 
8, 051 
9, 509 
7, 410 


7, 049 


6, 539 
8, 123 
9, 176 
11, 542 





$2, 707, 573 
4,743, 414 
5, 549, 718 





: 


$42, 629; $77, 283) $296, 933 
103,042) 181,531! 355, 587 
156, 408 35, 177 


13, 491 1, 949 
14; 068 0 
13, 997 
14, 268 
16, 432 


4 
2 


E25 
BRESkE S83 





g2 


bw 
Bs 


— 
- 


- 5 446, 222 
May.. 428, S78 
ld 488, 843 
July 537, 317 
August ; 567, 979 
September. .. : 561, 536 14, 780) 
October - 604, 165 18, 032 
November 501, 556 { 15, 724) 
December. _.. 479, 881 { 11, 951 


= 
Ns 


$9 99 9290 
o 

Sez 
— nm 





8 
52s 


33 
~ 
PSS5 


8 


S 
=) 
S 


SS28ES5 


Peep 





S22 & 


: January....... 426, 531) , 11, 301 
February. .......| 414, 339) 8, 954 
March * _.. pa 631, 621) ‘ 20, 016 

7il, - 409, 34, 316 


> 
gue 
SRB 


BS &S 
JESSE SBESRS 


32, 166) 
50), 788 
64, 200 


z 








SREE BSSRSSNSE SE 





PSre PE epr 
PPP peep 


: 





























! Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorpora 


awarded in al) urban peers, including an estimate of building undertaken in places of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a smal! num). 
some smalber Hy J, aces that do not issue permits. of unincorporated civil divisions. 

The dite cover federally and non-federally financed building construction 2 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residentia! sw; 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- nonresidential building. 
ment) urban building construction are based primarily on building-permit 4 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores 
percent of the urban popula- ‘ Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 


reports received from places containing about 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 5 Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekee)i 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from residential buildings. 


other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow 6 Revised. 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- ? Preliminary. 
struction. ‘Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 


during the month. 
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3uilding ff aBLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ? 





































































































































eed 
Nits Hong. 
Valuation (in thousands) 
0 division and 
coer tew nonresi- 1948 1947 1947 1946 
dential building —- —--—— —|— _-—- — —————_— 
p Apr. | Mar. Feb. Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. July June May Apr. Total Total 
A.  types..------ _..|}$195, 330) $222, 565|$141, 188) $152, 086) $177, 315) $166, 472) $168, 334/$162, 234! $182, 041/$170, 181/$141, 919) $128, vn Sr 474/$1, 712, 674/$1, 458, 602 
. Cx] “ = ee SSS } — <—_. + —4$ __,— +____-4 = = SSeS. _ SS OS SSS |S SSS 
_, New England......-| 10,279} 8,956) 5,236) 26,689) 6,307| 14,753] 12,305) 10,949] 6,541/ 10,540) 11,363) 10,169) 8,972} 100,831) 108, 716 
, Middle Atlantic. ..-| 27,054) 55,770) 20,497; 9,305) 42,529) 23,513] 21,465) 18,845} 40,322) 28,387) 19,720) 17,220) 24,140) 271,742) 195, 151 
East North Central.| 44,698) 33,614) 26,458) 21,268) 20,084) 36,414] 44, 18// 36,338) 49, 539) 30,079) 27,858! 26,600) 27,661) 372,866) 338, 650 
West North Central.| 14,985) 16,434) 16,566) 8,813) 19,008) 12,263) 13,476) 12,217) 10,752) 10,799) 15,416, 11,186) 9,278) 132,163) = 112, 927 
8 wee south Atlantic......| 22,789) 25,267; 14,562) 18,547) 21,403; 15,958) 19,182| 17,71) 16,321] 19,831) 18,827) 19,605) 14,785) 200,042) 171, 247 
), 237) os Fast South Central. 6, 176 9,902; 3,928 7, 152 7, 327 5,076) 6,159 6, 175 6,936; 8,342 6, 801 §, 263 5, 935 73, 138 65, 583 
718] oe West South Central} 21,821) 21,558) 27,433) 27,121) 17,923) 26,079) 15,366) 19,454) 11,915) 19,141] 18,335) 14,217) 14,180) 198,072) 132, 641 
644 %, 3 Mountain.........-- 6,240; 8,724) 3,826) 2,761) 4,067) 3,828) 5,449] 6,030) 9,646) 3,906) 3,224) 4,423) 4,354 58, 162 40, 287 
‘ 4 Ul Pacific... -- call 41, 288 . 22, 682} 30,460) 29,669) 28,590) 30,657) 34,424) 30,071) 30,184) 20,365) 10,502) 20,162) 301,658} 28, 30; 
1, 178 pdustrial buildings *. - - 26,701; 32,910; 16,883) 17,453) 33,524) 22,702) 25,194) 27,806) 40,407) 25, 762 8,120) 25,413) 22, 937 321, 847 397, 237 
i New England -. ----.- 971; 1,806) 1,051 803; 1,642) 2,601; 1,920) 2,504 892} 1,616) 5,018} 1,857) 1,199 25, 952 19, 477 
9101 tm Middle Atlantic....| 7,518} 6,823] 3,690) 2,250) 7,053) 3,067 4,963) 4,668) 7,615) 6,743) 4,640) 3,316) 3,644 57, 755 77, 845 
ruil ® East North Central.| 9,064) 9,513) 3,859) 5,477) 10,137) 9,012) 9,342) 9,538) 21,767) 9,7 8,827} 8,908) 8,617) 118,666) 133, 509 
367, West North Central} 3,081) 1,728] 1, 205 971} 1,781) 1,384] 1,671) 2,010) 3,078; 2,137/ 1,745, 1,123] 2,001] 19,890) 29, 161 
08] on South Atlantic... -... 1,519} 4,469, 1,640) 1,927) 3,851; 1,410) 1,714) 1,304) 1,315) 1,818) 1,646) 2,021 834 20, 549 34, 612 
5001 East South Central 225) 1,088 330 466) 1, 489 981 717} 1,557) = 1,207 839} 1,657} 1,323) 1,319 13, 573 14, 688 
: 410 “i West South Central 760; 2,409 1, 637 1, 641 2, 666 1, 456 1, 282 1, 516 1, 657 686, 913 2, 762 1, O88 17, 519 13, 146 
"0491s Mountain..........- 79 383 119 380 181 359 257 504 164 322 177 113 2, 852 4, 417 
: oH eae 3, 484 4, 691 3, 343 3, 568 4, 724 2, 432 3, 328 4, 205 2, 676 1, 995 3, 352 3, 926 4,122 45, OV1 70, 293 
, 539 ey ommercial buildings *.| 83,829) 82,366) 47,315) 72,617) 65,591) 66,927) 78,647) 82,681) 69,641) 72,884) 55,500) 48,028) 45,654) 686,920) 660, 574 
123) Lym New England... ... 3,402) 2,547) 1,257) 12,431] 1,804) 3,367| 4,203) 4,233] 3,204) 3,440) 3,222) 1,947) 2,386) 32,853) 43, 164 
17% Middle Atlantic....| 11,483} 12,753) 5,411] 5,412) 13,222) 8,114) 10,739) 7,641) 9,780) 9,316) 7,357) 6,314) 7,581 90, 725 74, 500 
2k East North Central} 15,198) 10,010) 7,891) 10,188} 11,518) 13,767) 15,730) 14,846) 17,196) 14,647) 7,795) 5,931) 6,992) 119,958) = 119, Oil 
a West North Central.| 5,691) 8,286) 2,586) 5,171) 6,885) 5,215) 5,960) 6,342) 4,585) 5,624) 6,089) 4,303) 4,412 57, 240 51, 822 
ee, South Atlantic. ..... 13,498} 9,118} 8,170) 7,445) 7,949) 7,721) 10,423) 11,353) 10,031) 12,358] 11,691) 10, 987| 8,479) 106, 788 87, 405 
incorporate East South Central. 3, 891 3,245} 2,027) 4,172 1,978} 2,582) 3,619) 2,997; 3,821 4,762) 3,475) 2,349) 2,764 34, 680 34, 647 
mall numb. West South Central_| 10,441} 10,917 8,062; 12,036) 8, 705 8,292) 9, 11, 651 6, 477 7,{ 7, 897 6, 688 h, 052 91, 548 82, 156 
— Mountain..........-. 3,747| 4,998; 2,003) 1,484) 1,651) 2,753) 2,950) 3,370) 2,431) 1,727] 1,811) 3,036) 1,899 26, 855 26, 057 
idential oy a 16, 478} 20,492) 9,818) 14,278) 11,879) 15,116) 15,046) 20,248) 12,026) 13,508) 6,262) 6,473) 6,089) 126,273] 150,743 
a ommunity buildings *.| 51,410) 78,226] 58, 666 4 49,975) 48,960) 37,262) 23,340) 49,750) 38,567) 33,205) 20,155); 30,089) 408,890) 190, 163 
; New England... ..- 4,255] 3,4:7| 1,465) 5,944 938; 5,110) 4,214 788} 1,437) 1,740) 1,574) 3,760) 3,610 25, 759 19, 739 
Middle Atlantic._..| 4,373] 32,780} 10,049 666} 20,629) 10,419) 2,418) 4,538) 20,718} 3,415) 3,444) 4,196) 1, 669 80, 190 21, 247 
ousekeeni East North Central.| 13,954) 8,707] 10,989) 2, 62: 4,336} 5,355) 9,7 3,553; 3,802) 8,707) 4,451 4,345) 5,883 62, 541 42, 412 
7 West North Central.| 2,665] 3,796) 11,998 787| 7,752} 3,760) 4,174) 1,410) 1,549) 1,739) 5,568) 2,664) 1,593) = 34, 639 19, 160 
South Atlantic... - 4,761} 9,623) 3,341} 7,570) 3,617) 5,151) 5,149) 2,901) 3,659) 3,239) 2,959, 4,850) 2,226 40, 161 22, 570 
East South Central.| 1,243) 1,134 675) 1,757| 3,230 709; 1,427) +1,111 974) 1,436) 1,050) 1,246 a0 16, 805 12, 054 
West South Central 7,358} 6,463) 16,591) 11,007) 4,313) 13,456) 2,907! 4,193) 2,218) 9,827) 8, 481 3,588} 6, 562 65, 300 25, 963 
Mountain........... 1,299} 2,778 1, 270 302} 1,650) 1,117] 5,212) 1,080 672 55] 947 18, 366 5, 367 
Rae 11,501} 9,468} 2,950) 3,641) 3,881) 4,617) 5,516) 3,639) 10,181} 7,384) 4,997 3,946) 6,659 63, 030 20, 751 
blie buildings 7... ...- 4,898} 7,055) 5,323) 5,577) 4,556) 4,920) 1,767) 3,744) 3,308) 2,760) 7,544) 3,256) 7,435 40, 609 12, 042 
New England --.....- 121 455) 1,250) 2,289 502 834 355 0 77 182 21 161/11, 021 3, 418 371 
Middle Atlautic. . _. 402 488 112 214 219 200 3 10 324) 244) 1,740 875) 959 4,712 1, 403 
East North Central 229 R49 568 654 900 R02 386; 1,444) 1,332 47 1, 147 682 903 8, 171 8&0 
West North Central_| 1, 500 124 77 535 200 28 86 168 177 222 344) 163 157 1, 696 190 
South Atlantic..._.- 598 394 349 30 92 244 237 7 306 871| 1, 675) 84) 2,554 6, 285 Q&S 
East South Central 200! 3,374 417 206 150 166 55 125 17 3 128| 10 145 830 116 
West South Central. 149 496 566; 1,023 551; 1, 842 165 615 314 35 3h 206 125 4, 430 664 
Mountain........._. 34] 61 259 113 180 0 oy 362 282 181 0, 261 931 2, 416 70 
Pacific... .. cea” 814) 1,725 483; 1,762 £06 381; 1,008 560 555| 2, 123 724 640 8, 741 7, 200 
ublic works and utility | 
buildings *.__.__....-- 15, 639} 12,715) 7,483) 16,284) 16,942) 13,105) 12,128) 12,889) 7,452) 18,263) 8,294) 12,344) 13,885) 143,827] 102,241 
New England -__...-- 581 309 75} 5,113) 1,092) 2,243 741| 2,723 147; 2,922 909; 1,739 151 15, 086 15, 638 
Middle Atlantic..___| 1,839] 1,784 67 365 576 518} = 1, 205 608 681; 7,202} 1,378} 1,210) 8,990 24, 968 10, 052 
East North Central.| 2,691) 2,889) 2,481) 1,649) 1,211) 5,544) 5,413) 3,541) 2,767) 2,203) 3,100) 4,413) 2,640 35, 972 23, 383 
West North Central. 701; ~=:1, 762 459} 1,035) 1,803 508 552} = 1, 036 282 98 810) 1, 986 223 8, 738 6, 108 
South Atlantic_..__. 1, 555 592 670} 1,125) 5,347 872 813} 1,434 346 759 372 905 175 19, 046 20, 037 
East South Central. 315 7 325 410 307 413 51 125 550} 1,024 285 84 379 4, 154 862 
} West South Central 2, 100 688 208 814) 1,241 411 339 740 720 616 59 323 782 7, 648 5, 048 
me Mountain........_.. 238 155 575 50 499 13 0 158] 1, 147 455 21 15 140 3, 520 1, 456 
oe Pacific..............| 5,619] 3,834) 2,019) 5,723) 4,866) 2,583) 3,014) 2,524 812) 2,984) 1,360 1,669 45 24, 605 19, 627 
other buildings *._../ 12,853] 9,203) 5,518} 5,751) 6,7 9,851) 13,338) 11,772) 11,395] 11,933) 9,156, 9,908) 9,476! 112,491 77, 345 
New England......- 949 362 138 109 329 5OR 962 701 694 640 619 705 605 6, 764 5, 328 
Middle Atlantic....| 1,439} 1,142 555 398 830} 1,195) 2,137) 1,380) 1,204) 1,437) 1,170) 1,309) 1,297 13, 302 9, 944 
East North Central.| 3,502) 1, 646 670 6A7 982} 1,934) 3,500| 3,416) 2,675) 3,282) 2,538) 2,330) 2,626 27, 556 19, 374 
“@ West North Central 1, 347 738 241 314 587, 1,370) 1,033) 1,251/ 1,081) 979 KAD) 947) 942! 9, 961 6, 485 
™ South Atlantic.____- 858} 1,071 392 450 547 560 846 702 664 785 484 749 507 7, 213 5, 635 
East South Central. 293 359 154 41 164 225 290 250 367 278 197 251 338) 3, 005 2, 316 
West South Central.| 1,012 585 369 600 447 622 705 7 529 475 619 560) 580, 6, 618 5, 664 
Mountain......____. 536 349 172 325 256 311 484 528 374 209 398 383) 324 4, 153) 2, 889 
FOR iccececccesnns 2,917] 3,041) 2,827) 2,767| 2,557) 3,036) 3,372) 2,805) 3,807) 3,758) 2,271 | 2, 764 | 2,247; 33, a0 29, 710 
- 
Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in buildings, commercial Farnese. gasoline and service stations, etc. 
urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some ¢ Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
“MBaller urban places that do not issue its. Sums of components do not libraries, etc. 
| Bays equal totals exactly because of rounding. 1 Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
@ For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote '. offi courthouses, cit halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
° armories, Army barracks, etc. 
Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, * Includes rai , bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
ustrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 
duction plants. * Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile not elsewhere classified. 
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Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Starteg , 


TABLE F-5: 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started 

air eitihitierinncentnitn eileen ita at a ate a Estimated construction o. 
; (in thousands): ~~ 
All units Privately financed Publicly financed 


Period 


1925 * 
1933 * 
1941 ° 
1944 * 
1046 
1947 


1047: First quarter 
January 
February 
March 


Second i er 
Apri 


May 
June 


Third quarter 
July 
August 
Septemb«: 


Fourth quarter 
October 
November 
December 


: First quarter. . 
January 
»February 

* March 


Second quarter 
April’ 


Total | 
} Nonfarm | 


937, 000 | 
93, 000 | 
706, 100 

141, 800 
670, 500 | 
849, 000 


138, 100 
39, 300 
42, 800 
56, 000 


217, 200 
67, 100 
72, 900 
77, 200 


261, 200 
$1, 100 
86, 300 
93, 800 


232, 500 
94, 000 
79, 700 
58, 800 


167, 200 
50, 000 
47, 200 
70, 000 


92, 000 





Urban 


752, 000 
45, 000 
434, 300 | 
96, 200 
403, 700 
479, 800 


81, 000 
24, 200 | 
25, 000 
31, 800 


119, 100 
37, 600 
39, 300 
42, 200 


142, 200 
44, 500 
47, 400 
50, 300 


137, 500 
53, 200 
48, 000 
36, 300 


101, 000 
30, 400 
28, 800 
41, 800 


54, 300 





Rural 


| nonfarm 


37, 700 





Total 
nonfarm 


937, 000 
93, 000 
619, 51) 
138, 69° 
662, 47:; 
845, 560) 


137, 010 
38, 21 
42, 800) 


217, 00 
67, 100 
72, 90) 
77, OO 


200, 73:: 
81, 100 
86, 10%. 
93, 52 


230, 811 
78, 835 


58, 436 | 
165, 162 | 


49, 197 


46, 045 | 


69, 920 


91, 725 | 


Urban 


752, 000 
45, 000 
369, 499 | 
93, 216 
395, 673 
476, 360 


79, 916 
23, 116 
25, 000 
31, 800 


118, 900 
37, 600 
39, 300 
42, 000 


141, 733 
44, 500 
47, 208 
50, 025 


135, 811 
52, 740 
47, 135 
35, 936 


99, 112 
29, 618 
27,774 
41, 720 


54, 062 





Rural 
nonfarm 


185, 000 
48, 000 
250, 012 
45, 476 
266, 800 
369, 200 


57, 100 
15, 100 
17, 800 
24, 200 


98, 100 
29, 500 
33, 600 
35, 000 


119, 000 
36, 600 
38, 900 
43, 500 


95, 000 
40, 800 
31, 700 
22, 500 


66, 050 
19, 579 
18, 271 
28, 200 


37, 664 





Total 
nonfarm 


0 
0 
86, 589 


274 





Urban 


364 


1, 888 
782 

1, 026 
80 


238 


| Rural 


: | Privately py 
| . LD ety 
|ponfarm Total fees.) 


| financed 





$4, 475, 000 

285, 446 

2, 530, 765 
483, 23 
3, 713, 77 
5, 617, 42 


0 $4, 475, 000 
0 235, 446 | 

21, 788 | 2,825, 805 
124 495, 054 

0 | 3, 769, 767 

0 | 5,642, 798 


0 808, 263 
0 223, 577 
0 244, 425 
0 340, 261 


0 | 1, 36), 677 
0 418, 451 
0 452, 236 
0 490, 990 


0 | 1,774, 150 
0 539, 333 
0 589, 470 
0 645, 347 


800, 
215, 
244, 425 
340, : 


1, 360, 
418, 45 
452, 236 
4&9, 


1, 770, 
539, 
587, 7 


643, 


0 | 1,698, 708 
678, 687 
584, 731 
435, 290 


1, 685, 
675, 
578, 
432, 


1, 226, 259 
361, 904 
347, 851 
516, 414 


1, 209, 
355, 
338. 6 
515, 








664, 897 662, 7: 








1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based oo building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between permit 
issuance and start of construction. They are bused also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946, on field surveys in 
nonpermit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling 
units started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table 


—. 

All of these estimates contain some error. In 1948, for examiple, if the 
estimate of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 tha‘. 
an actual enumeration would produce a figure between 47,600 and 52,400. 


In 1946 and 1947, the range of error was approximately twice as lary 
reduction was achieved by improvements in estimating and survey te 
niques. 

? Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjust 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs [01 
ual projects. 

3’ Housing peak year. 

‘ Depression, low year. 

5 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

6 Last full year under wartime control. 

? Preliminary. 
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